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¥ esiais to the ate its meaning or 
to advise the voters how It can be’ 


carried into effect, 
“If this scheme could b¢ put into 
effect, 48 states would true the 
dethetition Genld have t "accent the 
autho would have to pt the 
48 con ons. We might have 48 
different standards of. intoxicating 
liquor and 48 different methods of 
determining intoxicating: liquor. 
Each state would have the right to 
ship its brand of liquor into every 
other state. 

“The Federal Goverment would 
be placed in the position of conniving 
at this condition and compelled to sit 
silent and supine while confusion 
reigned supreme over the prostrated 
and discredited form of the Federal 
Constitution. Although the Federal 
Government is the defender and the 
interpreter of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, it is by this program to be called 
upon to abdicate, to surrender and 
leave all to the states. This is con- 
stitutional anarchy. 

About Candidates’ Views 


“Tf this referendum interrogatory 
has any meaning at all, it is that 
every state shall determine for itself 
its own construction of, and obliga- 
tion to, the Constitution of the 
United States, and that construction 
is to bind the Federal Government. 

“That doctrine was shot to death 
at the Battle of the Wilderness. A 
reunited and disenthralled and happy 
Nation has put it behind us for all 
time. Now what these advocates of 
the referendum want, when they 
speak candidly and plainly, is the 
right to sell and. transport intoxicat- 
ing liquor. What they want is to 
transfer the control of this question 
to the states, and these things they 
want to do by nullifying the Con- 
stitution instead of amending it. The 
only way to meet the proposition 
which they have in mind is to submit, 
if they wish to employ referendum, 
the question of whether we shall 
amend the Constitution—submit it in 
. the way provided by the Constitution. 
That is not only the candid way but 
the only effective way to deal with 
the subject. 

“The vote of the people upon the 
issue should not exempt candidates 
and leaders from declaring their 
positions upon this question. A 
candidate who has no conviction 
upon this question and no position to 
announce before the election will 
likely betray both sides after elec- 
tion. The people are entitled to have 
the views and the judgment of those 
to whom they are asked to intrust 
great public responsibility. This, and 
all other great problems of state, 
demand men with convictions before 
as well as after the election. 

“We are advised by the newspapers 
that in one great state they are hunt- 


Tonight at the Pops 


Cortége from “The Queen of 
Sheba” 
Overture to “Figaro” I 
Fantasia, “Samson and Delilah,” 
Saint- Saéns 
Roston Square and Compass Club 
Maile Choir 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody..Liszt 
Intermezzo from “Pagliacci”... 
Leoncavallo 
“Marche . Slave” Tchaikovsky 
Soldiers’ Chorus from: “Faust,” 


Afro-American Folk Songs 
Arrangeds by Jacchia 
Waltz, 


‘Waves of the’Danube,”’ 
%  Ivanovici 

March “Boston Commandery,” 
Carter 


BTENTS TONIGHT 


Free public lecture on Christian Sci- 
ence by Bicknell Young, C.S. B., méem- 
ber of the Board of Lectureship of The 
Mother Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mass., under 
the auspices of First Church of. Christ, 
Scientist, Reading, in Church ‘Edifice, 
i gd Lowell and Sanborn Streets, 8 


<a “Historical Pioneering,” . by 
Prof. R. P, Blake, Harvard History 
Club, Common Room, Conant Hall, 8. 

Testimonial dinner to E. E. Clive, man- 
aging director of the Copley Theater, 
Copley-Plaza, 6. 

Special meeting of School Committee 
of Boston, 13. Beacon Street, 6:30. 


‘EVENTS ; TOMORROW 


Address, “The Relation of Vocational 
Guidance to the School Curriculum,” by 
Dr. John M. Brewer, director of the bu- 
reau of vocational guidance at Harvard 
University, joint meeting of the New 
England Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion and the Vocational Counselors of 
the City of Boston, School Committee 
Chamber, 15 Beacon Street, 4:15. 

Children’s drawings, Cambridge Mu- 
seum for Children, 5 Jarvis Street, 8:30 
to 4:30, continues through June 11. 

Model yacht exhibit, auspices North 
Bennet Street Industrial School, Twen- 
tieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street, 10 to 6, 
continues through ‘June 5. 

Students’ work exhibit, Scott Carbee 
School of Art, 11 to 6, continues through 
June 65. ; 

Annual spring outing of Boston Real 
Estate Exchange, Tedesco Country Club, 
Swampscott. 
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(1) Which carried more states, Coolidge or prohibition? 
(2) Didmaking Quebec’s Government a saloon keeper stop bootlegging? 
(3) How may fresh cranberries be kept indefinitely? 


(4) What was Puccini’s last opera? 


How does it rank with others? 


(5) How may right self-control be attained? 
(6) What is the difference between canning and preserving? 


- These Questions :Were Answaren * in 


bias) Saturday’s MONITOR nm | 


ing for a candidate for Governor who 
has no view on this liquor question 
and who has never expressed himself. 
They overlook one qualification. 
Their candidate should not only have 
no views on the subject, but he 
should be incapable of forming, or 
entertaining, any views. He would be 
an ideal candidate in this spasm of 
referendums. 

“While we are voting referendums 
and talking referendums, let’s not 
overlook the positions of the candi- 
dates. If the people should consent 
to go to the polls and vote upon a 
referendum .without knowing the 
views of candidates for Governor, 
fcr representatives and for senators, 
tiey would be simply fulminating in 
the air. 

Arguments Assailed 


“In the beginning of the contro- 
versy the cry was for modification 
of the Volstead Act—modification 
was the banner under which they 
set sail. Let us suppose that we 
should modify the Volstead Act so 
that it would give a larger percent- 
age, but still non-intoxicating, as of 
course we would have to do if we 
would keep within the Constitution. 
Who would this satisfy? 

“The arguments which are now 
being advanced by the modification- 
ists disclose very clearly that it 
would satisfy no one. They are not 
arguments for modification, They 
are arguments for the nullification 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, for a 
total disregard of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

“Their contention now is that the 
natoinal Government should not un- 
dertake to deal with the liquor prob- 
lem, that the matter should be left 
entirely to the States. Is_ that 
modification? Can that change be 
brought about except in flat viola- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment? 
The last proposition is that the Gov- 
ernment should manufacture and 
sell liquor. Is that a change of per- 
centage? 

“We are told day after day that 
prohibition is a failure, that the 
Eighteenth Amendment is destroy- 
ing our Government, that it is wiping 
out the line of demarkation between 
the national Government and the 
States. These are the arguments 
now. Are these arguments for modi- 
fication? 

“We ought not to permit caseeieen 
to be deceived as to the issue. The 
issue is one which cannot be met 
by modification. The issue is one 
which can only be met by dealing di- 
rectly with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 
squarely presented to the American 
people: Whether we will enforce thé 
Eighteenth Amendment, repeal it or 
nullify it. 

“The latter is the course which is 
now being urged, boldly urged, by 
those who are urging referendums in 
the States, to leave the construction 
and execution of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the States. It is per- 
fectly clear that that which is de- 
manded can only be secured in one 
of two ways, either by repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment or its com- 
plete and shameless violation, its 
utter nullification. That is the issue. 
That being the issue, there is only 
one course for a great and law-abid- 
ing people to pursue and that‘is to 
live up to their Constitution, not 
only according to its terms as it 
stands, but according to the method 
provided for amending it.” 


NEW YORK, June 1 (4)—William 
E. Borah (R.), Senator from Idaho, 
will be asked by the Anti-Saloon 
League to visit New York and cam- 
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The question is fairly andj 


paign for the drys prior to the com- 
ing referendum, Orville S. Poland, 
counsel for the league, says. 

Because of Senator Borah’s Balti- 
more address in which he attacked 
the claim of state’s rights in the pro- 
hibition question and announced him- 
self an ardent dry, he will be asked 
to campaign against Senator James 
W. Wadsworth Jr. (D.), Senator from 
New York, Mr. Poland said, in the 
attempts of the dry to defeat the 
latter for re-election. 


UNITED EFFORT 
FOR INDUSTRIES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sess, as well as to gain new indus- 
tries for the years to come.” 

He discussed Massachusetts’ su- 
premacy, and said that inevitable 
changes being brought about in other 
parts of the country, through the re- 
sult of natural laws, have brought 
affairs of industries here to a criti- 
cal condition. Widespreading rea‘l- 
justments and changes which are fre- 
quently difficult to make are being 
brought about, he said. 

In the changing industrial world, 
Massachusetts should continue to 
lead the way, Mr. Thompson said, 
and he urgéd the co-ordinated effort 
of all business men, so that Massa- 
chusetts’ problems may be solved 
and the future faced confidently. 


Mobilize the Power 
The functions of all chambers of 
commerce, acting as they do on a non- 
partisan and representative capacity, 
is to mobilize the power and influ- 
ence of public opinion, the president 
said, and to offset the force of organ- 


ized minorities who may be attacking |, 
national institutions. 

To bring consumers all. over the 
United States to a full realization of 
the industrial possibilities of New 


England, Ralph O. Brewster, Gov- 
wer 


ernor of Maine, urged that cre- 
ational advantages of the d ct be 
used to attract potential buyers. He 
discussed “The Maine Development 
Program and Its Significance. to 
Massachusetts.” 

“The highest ambition of every 
manufacturer is to obtain a visit by 
his distributors to the home plant,” 
he said. “New England needs but 
to use the leader of its recreational 
appeal in order to attract here the 
prospects in its endeavor to sell the 
product of its agricultural and in- 
dustrial life. We shoulé remember 
that water transportation is five 
times as cheap as rail] and that every 
great civilization has developed 
about its water ports. 

“More intimately than we yet real- 


built about the sea. This is another 
of the reasons why New England 
with its industries and its countless 


is the ‘Land of the Rising Sun.’” , 
The Governor described the indus- 
trial supremacy which, he said, few 
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ize the future of our country will be |* 


ports and its recreational] attractions 


district possesses. 
Supremacy in Manufacturing 


“New England today is producing 
one-half of the woolen goods used 
in the United States amounting to 
over $700,000,000 in value,” he said. 
“New England manufactures one- 
half of the boots and shoes; over 
80 per cént of the rubber foot-wear; 
supports over one-third of the cot- 
ton mills; produces three-quarters of 
the textile machinery and, thanks to 
Connecticut, contributes to the needs 
of the United States over 25 per cent 
of its typewriters; 30 per cent of its 
cutlery; 60 per cent of its needles 
and for good: measure furnishes over 
25 per cent of its athletic goods. For 
a section containing but little over 5 
per cent of the population of the 
United States this is an industrial 
supremacy of which we may well be 
proud. - 

“Neither are we dependent entirely 
for our food supplies. upon other 
sections when New England is bring- 
ing -to market over 500,000,000 
pounds of fish each year, being one- 
quarter of the total supply of the 
country. Maine alone furnishes over 
one-third of the news print made in 
the United States; feeds all New 
England with its 40,000,000 bushels 
of potatoes; sends tremendous 
quantities to the metropolitan mar- 
ket of New York; raises 65 per cent 
of the certified seed potatoes pro- 
duced in the United States and furn- 
ishes the highest quality of seed to 
all the southern states. 


“Our potato crop in the Pine Tree 
State is 10 per cent of the produc- 
tion of the entire country upon a 
soil that grows 308 bushels to the 
acre as compared with 124 bushels 
per acre. which is the average 
throughout the United States.” 


Cultivating Home Markets 


Linked with the endeavors to retain 
national markets, should be an effort 
to cultivate home markets more than 
ever before, he said. 

“To secure an intelligent direction 
of the $2,000,000,000 purchasing 
power of New England to our own 
products is the first lesson we must 
learn. This involves no limitation of 
our trade development in other sec- 
tions or of our use of the products in 
which their resources give them an 
opportunity for production that is 
unique. 

“The other great market that is 
now looming on the horizon is one 
that has been stagnant for half a 
century as it recovered from the 
stress and-sacrifice of the Civil War. 

“An increase of over $30,000,000,000 
in the wealth of the new South in 
‘the past decade and an pporsens of its 
annual income by untold millions, as 
a result of the recreational and in- 
dustrial developments now going on 


ket New England’ cannot. afford to 
overlook. The phenomenal increase in 
the purchasing power of a section 
preoccupied for a half century with 
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in Florida and elsewhere, offer a mar-. 
wresting a rather meager living from 
the wreck of an industrial system in} 
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New Englanders realize that their | which it had been bred a a re- 


markable opportunity for expansion 
of the trade New England seeks.” 

The delegates were weicomed to 
Salem by George J. Bates, Mayor, and 
Fred A. Norton, president of the 
Salem Rotary Club. Edward G. Stacy, 
general secretary, gave his annual 
report. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FETE IS OPENED 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Pasha and Mme. Samy; Mirza 
Bagher Khan Kazemi, Persian 
Charge d’Affaires, and party; Con- 
rado Traverso, secretary of the Ar- 
gentine Embassy and Wenceslao Es- 
calante, attache of the Argentine 
Embassy; Engineer Commander Al- 
bert Knothe, R. N., assistant naval 
attache, the British Embassy; A. 
Konow Bojsen, secretary of the Dan- 
ish Legation; Dr. Ante Tresich Pavi- 
chich, Jugoslavian Minister; Branko 
Adjemovitch, second secretary of the 
Jugoslavian Legation; Luciano Mas- 
cia, secretary of the Italian Embassy, 
and Col. Augusto Villa, honorary aide 
de camp to the King of Italy; Kazue 
Kuwashima, first secretary of the 
Japanese Embassy; P. V. G.. Assars- 
son, Swedish Counselor of Legation; 
Rear Admiral Herman Osman Stick- 
ney, U. S. N., retired, and Mrs. Stick- 
ney; Rear Admiral Archibald H. 
Scales, U. S. N., Commandant of the 
Navy Yard,. Philadelphia, and staff, 
and Gen Douglas MacArthur 


Approximately 50,000 people at- 
tended the exercises in the studium, 
although well over 100,000: were ad- 
mitted to the exposition grounds. 
Over 200 Philadelphia Boy Scouts. 
acted as guides and ushers. The 
Grand Army of the Republic, under 
the leadership of Adjt.-Gen. Samuel 
P. Town, was present 225 strong. 
The posts represented included 
numbers 1, 2, 8, 46 and 114. 

The latter part of the program in- 
cluded a concert by Conway’s Band 
in the band shell, a band concert in 
the stadium, day and night pyrotech- 
nic displays, the evening inaugural 
ball in the auditorium, a promenade 
public dance in the Avenue of the 
Colonies, and a showy nocturnal ex- 
hibition by the airplane squadron, 
which, 50 strong, maneuvered above 
the. exhibition grounds and as far 
north as City Hall at. intervals 
throughout the .entire program. 


“THE HOME OF THE: 
RENOVATION TRADE” 


Furs cleaned, altered and repaired by best 
of skilled workmen at lowést charges. In- 
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SECRETARY MELLON 
MAKES ADDRESS 


Library He Gives to Choate 
School Dedicated 


WALLINGFORD, Conn., June 1 
(P)—Referring to a boy’s school, days 
as most important in his career, An- 


drew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, said in an address at the 
dedication of the Mellon Library at 
Choate School here yesterday: “It 
is in this formative period in which 
habits are acquired of thinking. and 
of living which remain. with+ him 
throughout his life. 
the habit of reading books, 
greatly aid him in his knowledge and 
understanding of life.” 

The corner stone for the library, 
a gift to the school from Secretary 
Mellon in honor of his son who wis 
a student there, was laid a year ago. 


formally for. the students a few 


Rev. Ethelbert. Talbot, 
Bethlehem, Pa., and formally turned 
over to the school at’the conclusion 
of the address by Secretary Mellon. 

Prof. Rufus'M. Jones of Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa., delivered. the 
address at the commencement day 
exercises. Secretary Mellon 
mained in Wallingford, where he is 
a guest of George C. St. John, presi- 
dent of the school. 


NATIONAL DAIRY shanteie 
National. Dairy Products stockholders 
approved increases in common stock to 
2,000,000 shares from 1,000, 000. 
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England 


Old English Bouses 


| STRATFORD KEIGHTLEY 
17 Church. Street, Kensington 
London, w. 8, Eng. 


We undertake té' make ‘the interior of 
your house like an old English home by 
supplying you with -furniture over 100 
‘years ‘old of whatever period yon wish, | 
We ean choose for you anything that | 
you require at moderate prices. Old pan- | 
efled .roOms (oak or pitch pine), old or | 
modern Chinese wall papers, or old silk 
hangings. ' 


Mrs. rao asses personally 
to: all orders 


Just by Queen's ‘Hall 


Mr. Charles H. Baber, Ft owing Man- 

aging Director of Babers, Ltd. 

(Jersey), Oxford Street, will be 
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number of ‘his old a 

neg Ssistants are 


CHARLES 
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Bench Premier to Adopt 
All Possible Measures to 
Protect the France 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
= ie _», By Special Cable 
"PARIS, June 1—For the first time 


By 
“ = 
; # ‘, 


“Sed 
#3 ae 


stide Briand, the Prime Minister, | 


| \s. definitely pronounced against the 
Bees listic inclination to develop 
joc ctr inal‘ controversies on French 
finan ces which create alarm, thus. in- 


pur z the public credit and has inti- 
ie ted that legislation will be on 
. ; orthodox lines. This message 
Be Nation, which is regarded as a 
c allenge to the Left, has caused 
) fluttering in the dovecotes. It is 
le that Briand will have to face 
ar attack, but since he obtained 
a majority of 100 last week on the 
postponement of the lengthy discus- 
sior of the fiscal policy and has de- 
cla = ired that the Cabinet will set aside 
er questions and concentrate all 
s efforts to the maintenance of the 
ional value of the franc, he 
aula: win again. 

" The Moderates and Conservatives 
B hs ive always demanded this course 
& should be taken, but hitherto the 
remiers have hesitated to break the 
‘Left, which has favored such experi- 
) me ants as the capital levy and inqui- 
‘Sitorial measures in the:collection of 
taxes. 

, Capital Fled France 
It was. urged that it was pre- 
bcisely because capita] was afraid of 
‘the Radical and Socialist policy that 
it fied from France and the franc 
fell. It is lack of confidence at home 
“which has operated against the franc. 


‘M. Briand; if-he fulfills his promise of 
er a up against the Socialists, 
will find plenty of support on the 

Right and Center and even among a 
o section of the Radicals who 
"want to break away from the So- 
Cialists. 

Good observers have long believed 
‘fhat some such split was botMd to 
-come and the character of the par- 

amentary. majority. completely 
fehanged if the franc was to be saved. 
‘Whether the Chamber of Deputies is 
‘ripe for a new policy which ex- 
‘cludes the Left wing from control 
will be’ seen tomorrow... Certainly 
there is loud criticism, not only 
‘because M. Briand refuses and de- 
‘bates which would: be. harmful. to 
‘the franc, but because his announce- 
‘ment was addressed to the people, not 

> Parliament. | 

_ Among governmental measures en- 
“ zed- are the formation of various 
: “com mittees which will give expert 
3 rice.. One will be headed by M. | 
oot gent. and will be a sort of Dawes 
; nittee; ‘though naturally purely. 
re] onch; Again ‘experts will watch 
: lie movements of the exchange mar- 
k and suggést measures for thé 

c’s defense. Reports of the Com- 

mi sion for Evonomies are to be fol- 
fed. It.is officially declared tha 
in future there will be no lmprease “ 

cal charges: ith 

neces ay of ing opiala a pon 

Adence of Fretich investors.. Obvi-' 

3 sly this is a formal repudiation of 

capital levy atid other Left pro- 

als. There will also be a unifica- 

| of taxation. At present some 

pgories of citizens are too heavily 

bea. and doubtless others escape. 


iq =  Imequality of Taxation 

Wy an certain directions the authori- 
bs have gone too far and in others 
“not far enough. One man with 
| shareholdings is crushed, while an- 


other with land. is relatively "free. 
"Taxation will be leveled. Again 
though the Government cannot 


Ceyreg immediately the prohibition |. 


.the exportation of na gn which 

as caused the French send 
mo: soni from the country a subter- 
this useless and dangerous 

ure will be partly repealed. . 
_ ¥or the’ moment the Government 
iw , Ml allow the holders of foreign 
ng nds to keep them in the Banque. 
@ ‘France, which will open accounts 
af | foreign currency, This step is on 
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essential to be taken, 
Premier’s Attitade Approved 

M. Briand faced the Chamber this 
afternoon in a decisive clash on 
whether Parliament should be per- 
mitted to indulge in’.prolonged dis- 
cussions on financial questions while 
the Government is preparing meas- 
ures which it is hoped will save the 
franc. The 


that a public debate is undesirable 
and dangerous, and. with the com- 
mittee of experts now appointed to 
advise him and sy a Peret, Finance 


remier takes the view’ 


MAINE. DEDICATES 
MEMORIAL TABLET 


Brewster and Others 
Speak at Unveiling 


Gov. 


KITTERY, Me., June 1 (Special)— 
“It is becoming increasingly evident 
that .wars originate in wrong 
thoughts,” said Gov. Ralph O. Brew- 
ster in his address yesterday at the 
unveiling of the — “The Sacri- 


Col. ‘Perley H. Ford, past department 
commander of the American Legion; 
Jeremy R. Waldron, Attorney-Gen- 
eral of New Hampshire, who spoke 
for that State as the representative 
of Gov. John G. Winant, and Maj.- 
Gen. Clarence R. Edwards. 


Veterans of the Civil War, the 
Spanish War and the World War, 
augmented by a company of United 
States Marines, participated in the 
exercises. The memorial, unveiled by 
two. veterans of the World War, is 
the work of Miss Bashka Paeff, who 
was present at the exercises. 


Dedicating the ‘Tablet to Maine’s Soldiers and Sailors 


Minister, he wishes to be lett free to 


carry out. ‘his plans. 

Generally there is overwhelmihg 
applause. for this attitude, but ‘sec- 
tions of the Left ‘majority consider it 
is a challenge to them and urge 
that Parliament is being robbed ‘of 
its fiscal initiative. They fear also 
that the new majority being formed 


and a portion of the Radical Party, 
indeed a majority -which is precisely 
the same as that which was known 
as the: Blac. National. It..can be 
readily understood with what. reluc- 
tancé the Herriotists and the Social- 
ists allow .such a. transformation 
which - annihilates the Bloc des 
Gauches... . 

Yet the political battle seems likely 
to be won. .M. Briand by a definite 
appeal to the moderates. slrould keep 
his hold on the Chamber.- It only 
remains, therefore, to win the battle 
of the finances. The experts’ com- 
mittée is composed of:M. Sergent, M. 
Duchemin, M. Fougere,and M. Peyer- 
imhoff and a number of bankers and. 
professors at the Sorborne. M: Peret 


presented -himself before the finance 


commission to reply, to questions ad- 
dressed to'‘him. .This morning a min- 
council -was- held ‘to: finally 
consider the situation. | 


* 


NOMINATION PAPERS READY 


Frederic W. Cook, Secretary of 
State, announced “today, that nom- 
‘ination papers for. all state. oflices 
are now ready for distribution. They 
can be obtained at Room 254, Stat» 
Houst. The papers also. have been 
sent tc city and town ‘clerks. 


LUCKSTONE 


‘impart an unusual sense of 
fragrance and freshness. 
Price List from 


Tue LucKsTone CoMPANY 
118 Crawford Street 
England 


is composed of the Right and Center’ 
‘tinued the Governor. 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 


[ 
fices of ‘War,”’ erected at the Maine 


end’ of the interstate bridge as a 


' memorial to the soldiers and sailors 


in the- State who fell .in. the World 
War. 

“The path runs.clearly between the 
militarists and the pacifists and down 
that line the great body of Ameri- 


cans gladly and freely march,” con- 
“They recog- 
nize their heritage born of the sac- 


Tifices of other days and other men 


and ‘they are relentlessly determined 
that this heritage shall‘not be lost. | 

‘Men may’ differ as to -the quan- 
tity and quality of preparedness that 
shall preserve our liberty in peace, 
but patriotic Americans cannot differ 
as to the principle that is involved if 
they shall ponder their obligation to 


the land that gave them. birth.” , 


The tablet stands in a little park 


and on a slight eminence some 300 


vards from the entrance to the bridge 


‘and in view of the thousands of 
. automobilists — who. pass over the 
bridge every week during the summer 


season. There was a large gathering 


present at the exercises and speakers 


other than Governor Brewster were 
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~ PORTABLE 


One of the SOUNDEST 
and MOST COMPACT 
Portable Typewriters 
made. 


one shift only for capitals. 
automatic ribbon reverse, and 


ice guarantee. It is: so handy 
it can be carried and used any- 


where. It has the sturdiness 
of all. Remington machines. 


Be 2. <Q: 
with order‘and 
11 monthly 
payments of #1 : 
CASH PRICE: | 
£12: 10: 0 


| Write tor frill: pa 


ticulars “C SM” ” 


“Remington 


Wandsworth, S. W., 18, 
October, 1925, 


To the Advertising Manager. 
Dear Sir, 


I am very pleased to see 
that the Remington Portable is 
being advertised in ¥4 
because I am a regular user of 
the machine and find it ex- 
ceedingly valuable. : 


I would not be without mine, 
no, not on any account. I hope 
that many of our members will 

_soon get hold of it for. their 
regular work. They will find 
it invaluable to them. 


” * o * 
Yours truly, 


(Signed ) 
JOSEPH GAY, 


~ 


Limited 


Head Of 100, Gracechurch Street, London, E. C. 3, England 
and. at 4 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E. C. 4 


The. Rémington Typewriter Co., 


| " Branches in Principal Provincial Centres 


HENRY FORD VISITS SUDBURY 

Henry Ford passed Sunday and 
yesterday in Sudbury at the Wayside 
Inn. and last night boarded his pri- 
vate car, Fairlane, at Providence. 


The car was attached .to the Phila- 
delphia express which leaves the 
Back Bay Station at 10:45 p. m. Mr. 


‘Ford’s car was surrounded by many 


persons who were anxious to catch 
a glimpse of him. They. were told 


that their vigil was in vain as he had 


gone to Providence for a conference 
with Dutee W. Flint, southern New 
England Ford distributor. — 
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G “1 c ~ Lhe Limited 
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28 South Molton etienk: on nah Street, 


London, W, 1, Englan 
_ Welcome any enquiries fur the 


HIRE 


or advice 6n the purchase of 


MOT.OR CARS 


large or small, new or used,. 
exchanges or deferred payments, 
Phone Mayfair 6378 


OOAL SUBSIDY 
OFFER LAPSES 


British Mine Dispute Con- 
tinues-Government Recoy- 
ers Freedom of Action 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, June 1—The climax was 
reached today in the coal mining dis- 
pute. Stanley Baldwin’s conditional 
offer of £3,000,000 to tide over the 
wage difficulty lapsed this morning 
as the miners and mine owners have 


refused to move from their respective 


positions. This means that the Gov- 
ernment has recovered its free- 
dom of action and can now do what- 
ever it thinks best to terminate the 
present grave situation. The way for 
such action is being cleared. 

The miners’ chief representatives, 
including the president, vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation, have assembled 
in London after 10 days spent in the 
coal fields testing the strike situa- 
tion. The owners’ negotiating com- 
mittee is also here and Mr. Baldwin 
today makes a statement for the 
Government in the House of Com- 


mons. 
Situation Clarified 


The situation has meanwhile clari- 
fied. The mine owners are becoming 
confident. The Economist describes 
them as feeling that they have the 
“ball at their feet.” The Nation and 
Athenaeum say they feel that “though 
the struggle may be long they will be 
able in the end to dictate their terms, 
perhaps even to smash up the Min- 
ers’ Federation.” 

The miners, on the cther hand, are 
no longer rigidly against conces- 
sions. The. Northumberland Miners 
Council on Saturday defeated by only 
a narrow majority a motion to make 
terms. Proposals have been put for- 
ward by F. Bradley Varley, Frank 
Hodges, T. Spencer, and other unoffi- 
cial workers who cre spokesmen for 
concessions in this direction. 

Although the Miners’ Federation 
still maintains its slogan, “Not a 
Minute on Day; Not a Penny Off 
Pay,” and although defections from 
it in the matter of miners returning 
to work are.-still insignificant, the 
opinion is growing in official circles 
that the time for successful inter- 
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£9:10:0 


Hamptons’ No. 
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quality Brown Hide; 
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vention in the interests of peace is 
approaching. It is recalled that in 
the 1912 coal stoppage the miners 
eventually accepted the settlement 
imposed by act of Parliament, which 
they had previously rejected. It is 
thought they may do the same on 
the present occasion, now that the 
struggle is resolving itself into the 
question of how much longer they 
can hold out. 


Co-operative Coal Selling 
Sir Alfred Mond, in this connec- 
tion, stresses the need for compul- 
sory co-operative coal selling spon 
the lines of agreement which has 
already achieved price stabilization 


in Germany. This, it is claimed, might 
meet the contention put forward by 
Stephen Walsh on behalf of the 
miners, to the effect that the owners 
are concealing profits. 

Arrangements are being made to 
import coal to enable other indus- 
tries to continue. Much sympathy is 
meanwhile felt for the suffering 
among miners’ wives and children; 
caused by the stoppage. The Prince 
of Wales has taken a lead in the 
morement for relief by sending a 
subscription to the Somerset Miners’ 
Distress Fund, with a letter in which 
he says: “It would not be a satisfac- 
tory end to any dispute that one side 
should be forced to give in on ac- 
count of the suffering of their de- 
pendents.”’ 

Meetings are being organized in 
support, and considerable sums 
have been collected by Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson, actors’ organizations and 
other sympathizers. 


FRENCH WRITER ARRIVES 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 1 (P)— 
Arthur Masson, French writer, critic 
and novelist, arrived here yesterday 
afternoon on-the Roma of the Fabre 
line and left by train for.New York. 
Also on the Roma was Warren Has- 
tings Miller, American writer o0? 
African adventure novels. 


Established 1885 


A. Smpson Ltd. 


53 Ebury Street, London, 
S. W. 1, England. ~ 


Always use a good cream 
for your boots and shoes. 


Ask for SIMPSON’S 


Tel. 2150 
Douglas 


Paris 
in 
Glasgow 
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For Millinery, Coats, Furs, Frocks, 
Costumes, Lingerie and 


BISHOP ANDERSON 
DEDICATES CHURCH 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 1 (Spe- 
cial)—Flower Memorial Church in 
West Agawa:1 was de~ ate? Sur- y 
by Bishop William T. Anderson of 
the Methodist Episcopal.church. Al- 
though financed largely by the Metho- 
dist church, many well-known resi- 
dents of the town contributed largely 
to the building fund. People of all 
creeds will be invited to join in the 
church work. The building has a 
seating capacity of 300 and cost 
$40,000. 

Bishop Anderson paid tribute to 
the little churches that dot the coun- 
tryside throughout the United States 
in his dedicatory address, referring 
affectionately to the “little white 
church on the hill” which he attended 
as a boy. The Rev. Dr. Leopold A. 
Nies, district superintendent, praised 
the constructive work of the church’s 
pastor, the Rev. James J. Cesan. 


Debenham 
& Freebody 


sures) 
Wigmore Scat. 
(Cavendish Square), London.W.! 


NEW SUMMER 


GOWNS 


IN. PRINTED 
SILK _ MATERIALS 


The garments illustrated below will be 
found in our moderately priced Gown 
Department, which has recently been 
opened, and which will be of particular 
interest to young ladies on their own 
dress allowance, as in that section it 
is possible to obtain Gowns, suitable for 
all occasions, at 512, 644 and 7% guineas 
each. 


Moderately Priced Gown Department 
First Floor 


N. HOWITT & Co. 


Jewellers, Silversmiths 
and Diamond Merchants 
Watchmakers & General Repairers 


102 Southampton Row 


LONDON, W. C. 1, ENGLAND 
(Kindly note our number) 
This is our only address 


To Visitors from Overseas 


When in London you will find it to your 
advantage to deal with Messrs. N, 
HOWITT & CO., of 102 Southampton 
Row, W. C. 1, who specialize in new 
and second-hand Jewellery of every de- 
scription. A fine range of genuine an- 
tique Jewellery in stock. Repairs of all 
kinds promptly and neatly executed on 
the premises at reasonable charges. Old 
Jewellery, Silver and Plate bought for 
spot cash or taken in exchange. 

Established 1906 8 see ceten 5991 


Banker 
MIDLAND BANK, RUSSELL SQUARE 


Civility Service 


Davis & Son 


Dyers London Ltd. 


Dry Cleaning 
by French Process 


PHONE US TO COLLECT 


A Few of 
Our Branches 


37 Old Bond St., W. 1. 

18 Church St., W. 8. 

79 Buckingham Gate, S. W. 1. 
Gloucester Rd. Station, 8. W. 7 
174 Finchley Rd., N. W. 3. 
Ealing Broadway Station 

21 Hill Rise, Richmond Rich. 279 
127 Earls Court Road, S. W. 5. Western 2 518 
346 Kings Rd., Chelsea, 8. W. 3. Kens. 2250 


Head Office—Park 7000 


Telephone 


Ger. 7362 
Park 1460 
Vic. 6636 

. Kens. 3722 
Hamp. 5949 
Ealing 1589 


Furnishings. 


O. D. charges on purchases oe 


20 v upwards. + 


MARSHA LL& SNELGROVE 


iF 
“DE DEAUVILLE” 


Bathing Costume in Milanese, 
Directoire Knicker attached, with 
tabs hanging from waist, which 
gives a skirt effect, embroidered in 
centre, front and back (as shown on 
sketch), neck and armholes bound 
with silk braid. Colours: Royal and 
black, green and *tlack, red and 
black, helio and black. 


Price 55/9 


Cape (as sketch), in fancy towelling, 
effective border of shaded colours. 
Price 39/6 
We have a large range of Capes in 
all colours, 18/9; 
Also Rubber Caps from 
Cap (as sketch), in coloured rubber, 
trimmed with rubber flowers. 
Price 3/6 


with 


“DE LEDO” 


Taffeta Silk Bath- 
ing Costume Tunic 
with long straight 
border with full- 
ness from hips, 
trimmed with rows 
of military braid, 
finished on - one 
side with bone but- 
tons, knickers sep- 
arate with elastic 
at knee. Military 
cape to match, cut 


full with high col- 
lar trimmed with 
braid to match cos- 
tume. also Cap to 
match, and cuffs 
all trimmed in the 
same way. In-«ev- 
=» eral good colours. 
Costume and cuffs, 


Price 85/9 
Cape 65/9 Cap 12, df 


Satin Shoes (as sketch) 
Sateen Shoes (as sketch) 


_“DE ST. AUBYN” 


Canadian Bathing 
Costume in 
Milanese, square 
neck, bound with 
self coloured braid, 
the skirt is com- 
posed of three 
frills and can be 
had in many col- 
ours. Royal blue, 
red, bois de ( rose, 
beige, green, ‘helio 
and black. 


Price 49/6 
nm fas arab: 
coloured ru 


. We have a large 
range of Diving 
Suits in artificial 
silx in all colours 
and boon” = 

rice 27/9 
from “8/9 fn Feag 


Also other Milanese 


colours. 


VERE: STREET:-AND OXFORD STREET LONDON-W1] 
ENGLAND 


ATTRACTIVE & EXCLUSIVE 


BATHING GOWNS 


Canadian 
Costume 
sketch), 
match in all wool 
cashmere 
ette, 
trimmed with 
soutache braid both 
on 
cape, collar of cape 
to match colour of 
braid, 
Black with white: 
tango with royal; 
royal with tango; 
jade with black; 
tango with black. 


Iarge range of Towelling Wrap from. 


Shoes in rubber, 
Handkerchief squares in coloured satin rub- 
ber (as shown in sketch), 6/6 


“DE DIEPPE” 


Plain Artificial Silk 
Swimmer with an ad- 
justable taffeta apron 
in (exactly as shown in 
sketch), striped or plain 
design in contrasting 
colours, suitable for 
slight or stout figures. 
Costume with apron. 


Price 49/6 


Cap to match apron.12/6 
Rubber Shoes 
sobeente. 


“DE PARIS 


PLAGE” 


Bathing 
(as 
capes to 

stockin- 
smartly 
fine 


costume and 


Colours: 


Price Costume 39/6 
Cape 69/6 Cap 6/6 


ryt 
Also Rubber Caps from 
Bene c.ncesccctsoccces 0% 


from 


“DE JUAN LE PINS” 


Artificial Silk Bathing Costume made 
of double material with long straight 
bodice frills of taffeta from hips to 
forni a skirt which are bound with 
contrasting. colour and finished with 
novel fish design on hips and cap. 

In colours & black. 


Price 69/6 


Cap 

Satin DR tute dah woccks 6s005.ae 9/6 
We have a large range of towelling 
and other capes from 18/9 


MARSHALL: &é SNELGROVE 


‘range of new colours. 


ATTRACTIVE AFTERNOON GOWN 
in printed ninon over separate founda- 
tion of finely pleated georgette with 
under sleeves attached, overdress ar- 
ranged with long loose sleeves and full 
skirt, finished with ends to tie in center 
front forming a V-shaped bodice. In 
many good colours. Stock and large 
sizes. 2R1ICK 


DAY GOWN in good quality printed 
ninon over Crepe-de-Chine, bodice with 
long sleeves and dainty vest, collar and 
cuffs of plain georgette to tone, new 
skirt with simple tie belt of self ma- 
terial. Stock and large sizes. In a large 
PRICE 


7144 Gns. 
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DAY GOWN in good quality printed 
ninon over. georgette, simple long- 
waisted bodice with . V-shaped neck, 
finished posy of flowers, full circular 
skirt, trimmed hand-veined bands of 
plain ninon to tone. Stock and small 
sizes. In a variety of dainty colours. 


PRICE Tl, Gns. 
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B & M EXPLAINS 
CANADIAN LEASE} 


Denies Reports of Negotia- 
tions for Control of 
Boston & Maine 


Following the announcement that 
-@ 104-mile section of its Lyndonville | 
- subdivision has been leased to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the Boston 
& Maine explained today that this 
negotiation does not mean that the 


company intends to dispose of any 
’ eonsiderable proportions of its prop- 
erty either = lease or by. sale. Offi- 
cers of the B. & M. stated officially 
that reports to the effect .that the 
Canadian Pacific ws likely ‘or was 
negotiating to absorb the B: & M. are 
,SFronegus. 

“There. *s nothing of a cee na- 

tare ‘in this contract with the C. P. 
R..” -it was said. “The Boston & 
Maine is:today pursuing the policy 
. inaugurated under the administration 
‘of James H. Hustis, which ig looking 
_ forward to a continual expansion of 
_ its facilities, and the development of 
more business. It is only the special 
circumstances surrounding the Lyn- 
donville branch which make it advis- 
- able because of geographical ad- 
vantages for the Canadian Pacific to 
have this section under its direc- 
tion.” 

The léase of this mileage by the 
‘C..P. R., it.is pointed out, will pro- 
_ vide a through passenger service be- 
‘ tween Boston and Quebec City, and 
the section of the railroad between 
Newport, Vt., and Wells River, Vt., 
will form an important link in the 
through fast freight service between 
New England and the west. 

“From.the point of view of inter- 
national trade,” the Canadian rail- 
way announces; “this stepon the part 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway.can 
hardly be over-estimated in import- 
ance. Wells River is the junction 
point of two roads that tap rich con- 
suming -and producing sections of 
Connecticut,- Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and which 
terminate in outstanding seaports in 
the first. two ofthese states. The por- 
tion of the line to be operated by the 
- Quebec’ Central Railway will be the 


outlet for a large and lucrative car- | 
*. -~pying trade ‘in absestos, hay, 


forest | 


— 


Montreal-Boston run, pass over. the 
section of this route to be operated 
under Canadian: Pacific Railway of- 
fices. In addition to these, there are 
three south and three north-bound |. 
trains, running locally over the road, 
including a special from Sherbrooke. 
Next month, with the opening of the 
holiday season, trains will ‘run from 
Montreal over this leased line to 
Portland, Me., Old Orchard Beach, 
Kennebunk Beach, and neighboring 
points. 


[AMERICA STILL 


HOLDS STAGE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


which helped to cause opposition to 
similar proposals at Rome in the 
convention of 1920. 

Changing every few minutes from 
English to French and German, Mrs. 
Corbett Ashby of England made her 
president’s address declaring; “We 
have learned to limit our individual 
liberty for the good of the com- 
munity, and we must now learn the 
hard task of harmonizing national ac- 
tivity with world peace and world 
needs.” 


ne _—— -—-— 


Novelties at the Pops 


Several unusual features will mark 
the Symphony Hall Pop concerts of 
the week, following a busy week-end 
which included a guest night for the 
intercollegiate athletes on Saturday, 
and a holiday program saat night, 
both well attended. 

Next Thursday evening. one of the 
outstanding events of the Pops sea- 
son will take place. Rachmaninoff’s 
cantata, “Springtide,” will have its 
first performance, by a chorus led 
by Henry Gideon, with Henry Jack- 
son Warren as soloist. — 

Another special night will be Tech 
Night on Friday, marked also by a 
holiday for Mr. Jacchia, with Mr. 
Cherkassky of the violins for sub- 
stitute conductor. 

For Saturday night Mr. Jacchia 
has arranged a program in honor of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
passing of Weber, and the following 
evening will bring the third Sunday 
evening concert of the season, with 
a program of symphonic music. 


FOOTGUARDS RETURN 


NEW YORK, June 1 (#)—The 600 
members of the Governors Foot 


and dairy: produce, etc.,. from Quebec | Guards and the Putnam Phalanx ‘of 


_ province, ‘south into the New England 
States. 

“En regard to the passenger service, 
it will be recalled that the Canadian 
Pacific fiyers, the Red Wing and 
Alouette, night and day trains on the 


Connecticut, and thé Richmond 


Blues of Virginia, ancient military. 


organizations which have been vis- 
iting in Belgium and France, re- 
turned today after an exciting pas- 
sage on the liner 1 


CLUBWOMEN’S DRY LAW STAND, 
“LOYAL AND UNCOMPROMISING” 


gram to carry out her recommenda- 
tion for a campaign to eliminate ob- 
jectionable pictures, but emphasized 
its belief that this program must 
begin by educating the public to de- 


‘General Fedioration: tvesitinin' Votes Unanimously to 
Renew’ ‘Pledge of Support—Child Labor Ban ‘and 
+ Proposed’ Eduestion 0 i Indorsed 


mand good pictures. 

This program will aid toward de- 
veloping the many uses of the motion 
pictures. A supply and information 
division will be established to draw 

up- lists of selected films for the use 
‘of other departments. Members of 


By a Stag Wcrecaestons 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., June 1— 
“Loyal and uncompromising support 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the Volstead Act’ has been pledged 
without a single dissenting vote, by 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at its eighteenth biennial con- 
vention here. | 

The prohibition resolution, one of 
the most important subjects before 
the convention, was introduced by 
Mrs. Gilbert F. Davis of Vermont, 
chairman of the department of legis- 
Fation. | 

The reception of the resolution left 
no shadow of doubt that the federa- 
tion stands in a united line of de- 
fense against attacks on the Volstead 
Act, and opposing any weakening of 
its provisions. 

Scores. of delegates all over the 
hall jumped to their feet to second 
the motion for approval of the reso- 
lution, made by Mrs. John Sippel of 
Baltimore, chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, 

Massachusetts. First 

Massachusetts was the first State 
to have the honor of seconding the 


resolution, followed in rapid succes- 


sion by New York, Maryland, Iowa, 
and Kentucky. 

As the calls of “I second the reso- 
lution” arose from all sides Mrs. John 
Dickinson Sherman, president of the 
federation, asked, “Do you desire a 
unanimous second?” : 

“Yes,” came .the assent from the 
floor. 

This is the first time that a reso- 
lution introduced at a binennial con- 
vention has been unanimously sec- 
onded by the delegates. The volume 
of “Ayes” which‘ followed Mrs. Sher- 
man’s call for a yote was scarcely 
less impressive than the absolute 
silence following her call for, “Those 
opposed—no.” 

“Ig there a ‘negative vote?’ she 
asked. The silence grew tense as she 
waited for some delegate to cast the 
dissenting vote which would have 
indicated at least a minority opinion 
on the federation prohibition stand. 

' Unanimously Adopted — 
“The resolution is unanimously 


adopted,” Mrs. Sherman announced. 
A vote was taken on the motion 


|made by members of the Louisville 


| Wonian’s Club to rescind the council 


‘tive committee decision to withdraw 


the motion picture ‘committee will 
also furnish classified lists of good 
pictures for the usé of local club 
chairmen. Current films will be 
evaluated on beauty,: intelligence of 
plot and moral value. 

Civil Service for Teachers 


Placing public school teachers un- 
der state civil sérvice, introducing. 
the study of civil service in schools, 
and extension of classified service to 
field officers of the Government, es- 
pecially collectors of customs and 
internal revenue, will be urged by 
the federation, according to plans 
for the next two years in the division 
of civil service reform. 

A resolution urging upon the Presi-' 
dent and Postmaster-General that 
“appointments to post office posi- 
tions be made without participation 
of members of Congress or poli- 
ticians in the selection” was ap- 
proved. 

The federation also approved a 
resolution calling for a program to 
bring about “greater knowledge and 
,appreciation” of American writers, 
enjoining national observance of 
children’s book week and drama 
‘week, and efforts to secure daily 
reading of “selected portions of 
scripture, without comment,” in the 
public schools, 


—_—-—-——- = —- 


THEATERS 
B. F. Keith’s 


With many unusual stunts, and 
several’ pleasant surprises, the 11- 
act bill at B. F. Keith’s this week is 
certain to please. Raymond Pike in 
“Versatility Personified”- opens the 
show, and is followed by Boyd Sen- 
ter, assisted by Jack Russell, “jazz- 
Ologist.” Fred Galetti and Iola 
Kokin next introduce “The Dance of 
the Wooden Soldiers.” Joe Mack and 
Gail ‘Rossiter kept the audience in 
good humor with songs and repartee, 
Etai Look Hoy, direct from China, 
presents an unusual and pleasing act 
entitled “A Chinese Fantasy,” sing- 
ing several Chinese lullabies, and in- 
cluding a bit*of opera and jazz. A 
sister, though not.on the bill; won 


ruling made at West Baden that in- 
dividual dissenting clubs must con- 
sider themselves bound by the -ma- 
jority decisions of the federation. 

The delegates from the Louisville 
club, who came to the convention de- 
termined to force recognition of their 
case for independence of dissenting 
mingrity:: clubs, were, granted - the 
privileges of the gy sob explained their 
stahd, afd ‘went down to defeat in 
their motion to rescind the ruling, 
with only 11 votes registered in their 
favor, 


Co-operation with the motion pic- 
ture industry rather than an atti- 
tude of hostility: and destructive 
criticism: was’ urged before state 
chairman of better films committees 
by Mrs. Alfred C. Tyler of Chicago 
at the second group conference on 
federation work to improve motion 
picture standards. The conference 
urged utilization of appropriate 
films as aids in such departments 
of work as Americanization, conser- 
vation, and public welfare. 


“I believe the federation is mis- 
taken in its attitude toward’ the 
motion-picture industry,” declared 
Mrs. Tyler, chairman of the division. 
“Although we must keep absolutely 
detached and free to criticize, we 
shall get nowhere unless we co-oper- 
ate with all its branches. 


“We must also remember that the 
public is to blame for many evils 
laid at the door of the film industry. 
So long as the public demands sen- 
sational and unmoral pictures, and 
pays well to see them, motion-picture 
managers will cater ‘to this taste. 
Let them know what you want and 
you will get it.” 


Co-operation With Producers — 


The motion picture committee will 
co-operate with producers, in so far 
as it can be done without conflicting 
with the belief of Mrs. John Dickin- 
son Sherman, president, that the fed- 
eration must go slowly in this line. In 
her report she mentioned the execu- 


from the public relations committee 
of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, because “so 
little had been accomplished in the 
work to improve-motion pictures, and 
there seemed to be ‘no indication of a 
change of policy.” . 


and Leo Karlyn appears at the piano. 
The oriental settings are handsome. 
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-BOSTON 


HETHER ‘it is the planning of your trousseau 
or actually shopping for it—or the choice of 
gifts for your attendants they. can help you. If ' 
you don’t know where you're going on your honey- 
moon, where you're going to stop—want reserva- 
tions, tickets, etc.—just talk with our Travel Expert. 
Street floor balcony 

N. B.—Whether the- honeymoon is for a few weeks at 
Atlantic City or months in Europe, our luggage 
experts know where everything fits in a wardrobe 
trank—from hankies to travel coats. 
Packed compactly, yet so neatly, flimsy frocks will 
not be-wrinkled. And if you want to pack the trunk 
yourself our little book, 


SmeEsee Shop—Second Floor 


helps brides-to-be. 


“Bon Voyage” will tell 
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Outstanding Quality 
RK’ step in the production of Scott 
clothing, from the selection of 
the fine woolens, the drafting of orig- 
inal designs, to the last stitch in tailor- 
ing, is under the rigid inspection of 
the founder of this unusual store. The 


Result — custom-made clothing of 
outstanding quality ready-to-wear— 


> Seogs Suits: $60°t0 $85 
Topcoats $55 to $85 
1-.. g Men’s Suits and Topcoats. $40 to $60 


336 to 340 Washington Street, ‘aeion: 


our Boston work- 


TELEPHONE ELGIN 3680 


Canadian Customs Brokers 
ee. ees rag ANY, PORT, IN ; 


’ 


CORRESPONDENCE soiiciteD 


| CRICKMORE. & LE LOWE ag 


; 6 wre BT, 2 TeRDATO, 


‘CAN, 


Ask your 7 Shoe’ Masi fer 
“Model Shoes” - 


Women's Quality Weits: and Turns * 
W. 


The Reed haundry | 


- Laund erers 


Concord, New Hasnpitiire 


B. HAMILTON .SHOE :CO., LTD: VE 
) Toronto... -. 7 “Sk 


we committes = on a _ | Going Out of 
You'll Enjoy Shopping at|| © Business. 
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the audience with her personality, | 


478° Boylston! Street,. Boston — 


Roger Williams, the boy from Dixie, 
entertains with some clever imita- 
tions. Olga and Mishka, dancers, ap- 
pear with the Gypsy Art intette, 
and thrilled the patrons with their 
dancing. Frank Hunter and Mae 
Percival aroused Many good’ laughs. 
Miss Kitty Doner, assisted by Jack 
Carro]l at the piano, appears as male 
impersonator in “Twenty Minutes in 
Paris.” Harry-Holmes proved to be 
a comedian of:first rank. La Fleur 
and Portia, equilibrists, featuring the 
human top, wound up ‘a vefsatile 


bill. 


Honors for Mr.' Clive Tonight 

Tonight at 6 o’clock more than 100 
men and women in the social, busi- 
ness and professional life of Boston 
will meet at the Copley-Plaza Hotel 
to honor E. E. Clive, managing di- 
rector of the Copley Theater, with a 
farewell dinner. Mr. Clive Will sail 
for England next Sunday and expects 
to spend the greater part of the sum- 
mer in London where he will en- 
deavor to contract for the American 
rights of new productions which 
have proven successes in that coun- 
try, and to further complete ‘plans 
to augment the personnel of his com- 
pany for the coming season. 


Metropolitan Theater 


This is “Take a Chance Week” at 
the Metropolitan Theater, with an 
uncommonly good program picture 
as the feature of the program. The 
management carries its secretive 
ways to the extent of asking the re- 


Catherine Gannon 


INCORPORATED 
Boylston St. and Mass. Ave., Boston 


> 


For Delicious Food 


and tempting iced confec- 
tions and choice candies, 
together with excellent 
service. 


STOP HERE, AFTER 
CHURCH, THEATRE or 
CONCERT 


- 


NEW TELEPHONE NUMBERS 


KEN more °° 


6151 


39th 
Year as 


FURRIERS 


AND OTHER 
FINE FURS 
“SHOULD 
NOW BE IN 
STORAGE: 


Ae ‘PERRIERs, specializing in 


Furs, we are prepared to render 


iciaual storage and renovation 
service 


3a For Storage 


With ar renene Minimum 


GO J PIEHLER 


faa Boylston ser Boston 


|. 


PD's ss 2s oS 


Untrimmed 
Millinery 

. Sectton, 
Second Floor, 
Main Store 
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‘Large Aciificial Roses 


in natural colorings are ‘the favored 
trimmings for these popular Sum- 


iJ 


mer Hats. 


huni: 


Transpar ent Summer Hats 


A Special Purchase of 250 New 
, Shapes in Twenty of the Smartest 


Styles for Wipmen. and b Serra 
W omen 


In this group are peifecdy Sick, 7 
nating wide brimtned: Hats, ‘al80*. 
becoming varietiesan stnaller’ "Hats-.A 
with cleverly; draped ‘brims.: 
Colors are:: . 


Sunni, Céral ‘Sends : 
Almond, Black, W hite, 
Juneatt hfe Pink; Red, § 
: Sribias, 1 
a ld Hf ‘omey.” 
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Fiuncheons, Table -d’'Hote & A’ ta ‘Carte 


viewers:and patrons not to describe 
the entertainment in any detail, so 
let it, be. said that picture contains 
two excellent pieces of acting by two 
of the best players on the Paramount 
list, and the film is an example of 
intelligent and‘ tasteful directing. 
There is a novelty stage spectacle, 
one of the best that has been staged 
at this theater by Frank Cambria. 
There are varied musical acts, or- 


Best Home Made 
Chocolates 


ii @ 
freshly made to your order. 
Box 5/-, 2 Boxes 9/6. Post Free 
C. O. D. anywhere in U. K. 


Send your name and address 


JOHN BRUNNER 


Clarence Street, Cheltenham, Eng. 


chestral and organ numbers, and 


sundry comedy, news and scenic 
reels. On the whole the bill proved 
up to the Metropolitan standard, and | 
justifies the take a chance idea. 


Boston Stage Notes 


“The Shamrock, Handicap,” film 
version of a Peter Kyne story, is the 
feature picture at the Boston Thea- 
ter this week. Janet Gaynor and 
Leslie Fenton have the leads in this 
racing melodrama. There is a varied 
musical, screen and vaudeville sur- 
rounding bill. 

“Skinner’s Dress ‘Suit” is the fea- 
ture picture this week at the St. | 
James Theater, with Reginald 
Denny and Laura La Plante in the | 
leads. There is a varied vaudeville | 
bill, short films and musical items. 


MISS HARRIS 


Limited 


Trousseaux 


X\aDaMeE (iapHaM |} 


COURT 


DRESSMAKER 
1, 2 & 3 Kingston 
Square, Hull, Eng. 


All the latest creations for Court 
Functions, Fashionable Weddings, 
and dresses for every occasion. 
A large selection always-on view. 
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Periodical visits 
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Private appointments made. 


All correspondence to Hull address. 


Specialists 
Delightful and Exclusive 


Lingerie and 
Handkerchiefs 


ILeady-made GOWNS in all sizes. 


Monograms Worked 
Individual Attention 


41 Upper Baker: St., London, Eng. 
Tel. Langham 2794 
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Pledge 
to the Public 


on Used Car Sules 


All 
which 


used Studebaker. cars 
are sold as certified, 
have been properly recondi- 
tioned and carry a 30-day 
guarantee for replacement of 
defective parts and free serv- 
ice on adjustments. 


| STUDEBAKER 
The “One-Profit” Car 


Studebaker of Great Britain, . Ltd. 


Works: 
Pound Lane, Willesden, N. W, 19. 
Telephone: Willesden 2100 (6 lines) 


Showrooms: 
117-123 Great Portland St., W. 1. 
Telephone: Langham 1210 (2 lines) 


Exhibition 


Royal Horticultural Hall 
Westminster, Eng. 


-™ 


June 5th-11th 


O—DO 
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An exhibition of artistic achieve- 

ment and high standard craftsman- 

i. which ,cannot fail to appeal ta & 
the most cultured tastes, 
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Examples of 


“LINEN 
SHEET 
VALUES 


Hemstitched Linen Sheets 
Single Beds. Size 2x3'%4 yards. 

Strong, useful...........39/6 pair 

Fine and strong......... 45/9 pair 


Double Beds, size 2'4x3'4 yards. 
Medium, fine........ ....45/- pair 


S. NEDWED 


22, Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, 
LONDON, 8S. W. 1, ENG. 


in Classical Tailor-mades. 


Specialists 
Sloane 4101. 


"Phone: 


The Tailor-mades will be predomi- 
nant this season, and- no doubt you 
will find a difficulty tn getting a good 
cut Tailor-made, so- why not try 
Nedweds and procure the ‘correct 
style. 
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Fine and strong........59/6 pair 


Our Catalogues € Special Esti- 
mates will be sent post free on 
request. 


We pay carriage within the 
British Isles. 


175-176, SLOANE ST., LONDON, 5. hf 1 
9-90, N OND ST., 
108-110, 

LO 


Ww LONDON, 1 
KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, 
NDON, W. 8 ENGLAND. 
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FOUNDED 1829 
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ANGEL STREET 
SHEFFIELD 
England 


The House 


Exclusive 
Fashions 


in 


Costumes, Gowns, Millinery 
Smart Footwear 
Dainty Lingerie 

“at and 

“Everything for the Woman of 
TASTE AND REFINEMENT 


Extensive Gentlemen's Depts. 
Beautifully Appointed Restaurant 


Musie during afternwon. 


BURBERRY } 


For every putel 
pose where an 


r 1 
overcoat or Wea- \ 


therproof is need- | 
ed, a Burberry 
Ov ercoat is pre-' 
eminently the coat 
to wear. 


Made in materials 


tib. 


Sh ae So gg he me PO lene ET 
. “ ¥ _ 


woven from thet 
and # 


finest wools 


proofed by ~ Bur- & 


berrvs, it_keeps the 
wearer 


Dry in downpour 
or drizzle 


Luxuriously warm 
in cold winds 


Cool & comfortable 
an fine days. 


Burberry Overs 
coats are made. in 
styles for every 
occasion and ma- 
terials of every 
conceivable texture 
—thin to blizvard- 
proof. .At Bur- 
berrys there are 


Never less than” 
10,008 Coats te i 
- choose from. - 
Catalogue & 
terns Post f 
Please = on 


“The Christin 1" 
Science MO itor. 
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BURBERRYS" 


Haymarket, London §, Wf nah 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 1, 1926 
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_ Superior Men Announced 
by the Law School 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., June 1 


3 ‘ (Special) —The Yale School of Law 
- announces its adoption of a policy 


Le of limiting: numbers and of confin- 
E. ing its efforts to training superior 


s _ students. Instead of being open to 
an es ‘who have graduated from repu- 


table colleges as in the past, the 
“school will hereafter admit only 


- -- ‘men it may expect to make a grade 


> of at least C. This prediction will be 


z \%hased on the applicant’s college 


record, and,. when his college is not 


aN on the approved list, by a showing 


that he stood in the highest third 


ot his college class. 
Applicants not admitted in this 


. ‘ “way May: appear-in person for a 


‘ 
a. - 


| sult of which will be considered in 


a: 
F 
ia 
a 


; ¥ 
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law. aptitude examination, the re- 


<passing upon their qualifications, 


e oF for entrance. A man who has failed 


4m another law school will not be 


| admitted to Yale, 


In addition to making these regu- 
lations for men beginning the study 
of law, the faculty has raised the re- 
- quirements for students transferring 
from other schools. Heretofore these 


_, Men have been asked to submit law 
school records showing that they 
_have passed their work satifactorily. 


‘The new rule requires transfer stu- 
dents- to show a record of B or its 
equivalent. Another means taken to 
raise the standard of the school is a 


~~ Mew requirement that every student 


~ nounce’ 


must maintain an average of C or be 

 Sropped from the school. 
Dr. James R. Angell, president of 
the eee: in making this an- 
ent said: “The general 


' _ policy of Yale University is definitely 


the limitation of the university’s ef- 
_ forts to the best men. With a selected 
greup the faculty will be able to 


4 ¥ i Blye a higher grade of instruction, 


» 
ad 


.to train the student much more in- 
tensively, and to make changes in 
-the ‘legal curriculum and methods 
-of teaching which are adjusted to the 
demands and needs of the best stu- 
. dents. 

“The policy of limiting the law 
school to men expected to make a 
‘grade of C or better is thus an ex- 
- periment,” President Angell said. “If 
it is successful. the school may. con-, 
tinue to raise its standard, and may 
restrict its membership to students 
*- who cap do even better work than a 
e average requires. This would be 

_and ‘normal extension of 
ge ow program now adopted. What the 
present programmeans is a depart- 


ure from the traditional idea of | C2 


ie ay } American law schools, some kind of} 


' seducation for: all, who come, and the 
‘adoption.of the policy of giving aj > 


better . kind of education to those 
‘most capable of profiting by it. It is 


é 7 believed that in this way the school 
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witch will 
ag the coming months preceding another | 


. may produce men better ‘trained for 


e bar, and better fitted ‘to do their | Los 


art in the public service.” 
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_ East BOSTON SPAN 
STILL ‘LIVE ISSUE | 


ae ote s leiledioass ota ag or tunnel |a 
Boston.and East Boston, au-. 


thorization-of which was deferred in 
_ the last } gt rs of the Massachusetts 


re Batdrday, after Governor 
8 a eretond the measure, is } 
“ta be-one.of the issues 
she ‘widely discussed in 


4 PARK 8T., 
_BOSTON 9 


R DEALER 


strong legislative campaign in its 


favor in 1927. 
A group of Boston. and East Bos- 


-lton business men sought incorpora- 
| tion to construct the bridge and tun- 


nel. Opinion apparently favored the 
erection of a bridge costing $15,000,- 
000. The bill passed both branches 
of the Legislature, but the Governor 
vetoed‘it in order, he said, that the 


‘measure might be considered at 


greater length: In the Senate it was 
his veto which was rejected, 22 to 5, 
not the bill,as published en Saturday. 
The Hous¢, however, sustained the 
Governor’s veto with 8 votes to 
spare. The -way.is thereby cleared 
for the additional time for considera- 
tion which Governor Fuller requested. 
. Details of financing the company 
will be investigated first, and an ef- 
fort will be made to determine ex- 
actly how large toll charges would 
be required to pay for the structure. 
Henry L. Shattuck, chairman of the 
House Ways and Me Committee, 
contends that a $15,000,000 bridge 
would require 50 per cent tolls to pay 
for itself, while the promoters say 
that 30 cents would be sufficient. 
The company would have to pay over 
10 per cent for its capital, Governor 
Fuller and Mr. Shattuck said, 
whereas if the structure were pub- 
licly built, a capital charge of 4 to 5 
per cent would be abundant. Other 
details connected with land takings, 
relative advisability of a bridge or 
tunnel, and engineering problems, 
will be investigated in the interim 
before the next legislative session. 


EGYPTOLOGIST MADE 
ASSISTANT CURATOR 


- Dows Dunham, who has just re- 
turned from Egypt, will assume his 
new duties at the Museum of Fine 
Arts as assistant curator of the. 
Egyptian department. He has been 
a long time in Egypt as assistant 
to Dr. George A. Reisner, head of the 
Harvard University-Museum of Fine 
Arts archsological expedition. 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. 8&.. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston’ and Vicinity: Cloudy, with 
showers tonight; Wednesday fair and 
cooler; fresh southwest shifting to west- 
erly winds. 

Southern New England: Showers to- 
night; warmer on the ‘southeast coast; 
Wednesday fair and cooler; fresh south- 
winds shifting to westerly, with squalls. 
squalls. 

Northern New England: Showers, to- 
night; warmer in e; Wednesday 
partly cloudy and cooler, with showers | 
in Sfiaine; fresh south and southwest 
winds shifting to westerly, with squalls. 

Weather Outlook for Week: Partly 
cloudy -with probability of occasional 
local showers; temperature will average 
above normal in the interior and about 
normal on coast. 


Official. Temperatures 


4 


(8 a.i m. Standard time, 75th meridian) | 


Memphis ....... 72 
Montreal 
N antucket 


Albany 
Atlantic City .. 
Bost 


_ New York 

Philadelphia ies 

62 Pittsburgh .... 6 
Portland; Me... 
Portland, Ore... 
San Francisco.. 


H 

Jacksonville ... 
Kansas City .. 
os Angeles ... 
High suaes at Boston 


Tuesday, 2 712 D. 
” Wednesday, 4:26 a. 


- Light all vehicles at 8 44 p. m. 


Tam 
Washington 


ALL Tilly Tulip looked ‘straight 
up through her half-open petals 


other thing could she see but the 
bright blue sky. 

Pudgy Patsy Pansy looked down 
through her half open petals at the 
damp black earth. Not another thing 
could she see but the damp black 
earth. 

Tilly Tulip sighed and said: “Here 
I am all alone in this big beautiful 
blue world.” 

Patsy Pansy looked through her 
petals in surprise and said: “But it 


you are not alone. I hear a murmur 
of yoices about us.” 

When Tilly Tulip listened she heard 
the voices, too. They were saying: 
“We are the flowers of the garden. 
We welcome you to the garden, Tilly 
Tulip and Patsy Pansy.” — 

Pudgy Patsy Pansy: shook her 
skirts and said: “Thank you very 
much. But I reafly don’t care for 
your garden at all._I supposed there 
would be light and sunshine and 
beauty in a garden. Here there is 
nothing -but damp ugly soil. Somé 
specks of it are clinging to my 
lovely fresh skirts.” 

Tilly Tulip peered carefully through 
sher petals again. Then replied: “It 
jis very sweet of you to welcome 
me to the garden. But I am tired ta 
ing at this bright blue place. I'd 
like—” 

“But it is black—damp and black, ‘ 
interrupted Patsy Pansy. 


Tilly looked straight up and said: 
“Blue, blue, blue, I tell you. Blue!” 
Patsy looked down and said: 
“Black, black, black, I. Nay. Damp 

and black!” 

A wave of tinkling laughter ran 
over the garden, as the two argued 
on and on. All the while the sun 
was getting higher and higher and 
the. day warmer and warmer. Tilly 
Tulip'’s petals opened wider and 
wider, so that she could see the’ 
trees ahd garden wall. She could) 
even see some of the taller flowers 
about her, Finally the wind sent her | 
swaying back and forth so that she 
could get a'glimpse of the earth on 
the farther edge of the garden. 


were gently opening, and her slen- 
der neck straightened, so that she 


sky overhead. 
The two flowers chuckled to 
themselves’ a while before they 


(2! spoke. Then Tilly Tulip laughed and | 


said: “We are both right. The world 
is black and blue.” — 
Patsy Pansy .looked up at the 


at the bright blue sky. Not an-/| 


is a small ugly black world! Besides. 


Meanwhile ‘Patsy Pansy’s petals. 


looked up and saw the bright blue. 


«Tilly Tulip and Patsy Pansy 


lovely tall tulip and said: “That is 
so. We are both right. The world is 
blue and black and many other 
colors. Weren’t we sillies to argue 
about it?” 

“Yes, weren’t we!” exclaimed tall 
Tilly Tulip. 


HORSES STEP ALONG 
“IN ANNUAL PARADE 


Crowd Sees Work Animals in 
Twenty-fourth Review 


Some 800 horses, bearing every 
evidence of being well fed, well cared 
for, kindly and intelligently handled, 
with clean, well-fitting harness and a 
friend in the driver’s seat made a 
showing that brought cheers from 
the crowds that thronged about the 
reviewing stand on Commonwealth 
Avenue yesterday to witness the 
twenty-fourth annual workhorse 
parade. 

The most impressive thing, about 
the parade was the confidence that 
seemed always to exist between horse 
and driver, resulting in good care on 
one hand and good service on the 
other, and a day’s work well done in 
the content of good comradeship. 

A dog frequently accompanied an 
‘outfit barking his approval of pro- 
ceedings from his place by the side of 
the driver. He also invariably re- 
ceived a ribbon. 

The parade was given by the Bos- 
ton Work-Horse Relief Association, 
of which Henry C. Merwin is presi- 
dent, with the object of giving due 
honor to those animals who daily 
labor through the streets of the city 
|in the service of man, and to see that 
they are given their just returns in 
intelligent care and kindness. Of the 
many awards made yesterday not 
one was for points usually made at 
horse shows, but always for evi- 
dences of kindness éxpressed in the 
well being of the animal. No harness 
\was- too old to pass muster provid- 
ing it was clean and well fitting, and 
the age of a horse counted in its 
favor iftt was in good condition: The 
driver of a blind -horse, William F. 
Simpson, was given a special gold 


the two years ‘he has driven’ it he 
constantly had been doing extra 
things to alleviate its condition and 


seems to have lost. 

The Lawreitice gold medal for four- 
thorse teams; the 
is one of the chief events of the day, 


Company ‘with four handsome black 


TRAFFIC UNIT FOR. SOMERVILLE a 3 


‘- Changes in thé organization of the 
| Somierville police, 
night by Chief Charles A. Kendall, 


;make possible the establishment of ‘ 


a traffic squad of 13 ‘policemen, a 
move recommended by the Board of 
Aldermen several timés in the last 
few-years. There are to be four mo- 

orcycle men, eight men at street 

mtersections and one relief officer. 


Se RE RY 


or manage a Téa 


Room, 
r tea 


| ROOMS Seem Gr 


connection with the 5 chen! eine dem- 
onstrates the value of our methods. Resident 


| and correspondence courses. 


Send for Booklet M 
Ware School of Tea Room Management 
52 wort 39th a ‘New York City 


Attention, Trustees 


Authbori wi insurance. Your 
Sees Yetheee ex nue. Compared with 
Keane ders and ritten @ 


reset fx -gratia. Vatue Appraisals Ar- 

Have the Chairman of Ry Board 

Write Os Today. Aseociates ip Principai 
es. 


D. L. a & CO. 
BSTABLISHED 1878 


46 Cedar Street, New werk. as ¥. 
Telephones: JOHN 580. 658 


ton, Mass. 


announced last/ 


Cafeteria or | 


Unquestionably the greatest 
vacation bargain of all. 


$] 1875 5 fad 


(Effective shy mY 


From Boston | 


badge because it was found that for | 


make up in other ways for what it 


awarding of which| : 
was won by the Abbott & Fernald. | 


. \ 

horses driven by Joseph tee ales 
was the tenth time that the Horses 
and their driver had appeared to- 
gether in the parade. The second 
prize went to C. Bowen with four 
bay aorces each weighing over a ton. 
They were driven by anemae John- 
son. 

Silver cups offered in the truck- 
men classes were awarded\as fol- 
lows: For singles, to a bay horse 
owned by John F. McCarthy and 
driven by John F, Winters; fer 
doubles, to a pair of bay horses 
owred by Brady Brothers and driven 
by Wiliiam J. Brady. 

Silver cup offered for the escurt 
Wwagln whose horses are best carcd | 
for was awarded to escort wagon | 
No. 1, Service Battery, 101st Field 
Artiilcry, M. N. G., Capt. Franklin E. 
Welch, commanding. 


NEW CHIEF INSPECTOR 
OF POLICE APPOINTED 


Capt. Ainslee’C. Armstrong of the 
bureau of criminal investigation, 
Boston Police Department, was ap- 
pointed chief police inspector for the? 
City of Boston, to succeed John R. 
McGarr, retiring chief, at roll call 
last evening. Captain Armstrong has 
served with the police department 


since 1891 when he began as a pa-- 


trolman, working his way upward 
until 1910 when he was appointed 
captain. 

The new chief’s past work has 
twice called him to Europe and 
across the continent several times. 
In 1910 he was appointed by William 
Howard Taft, Chief Justice ofthe 
United States, to be a member of the 
examining board to investigate al- 
leged fraud in the New York Cus- 
toms House. Since. the time of his 
appointment to the office of police 
inspector in 1910 Captain Armstrong 
hag made a thorough study of police 
systems both in the United States and 
Europe. 


School Children Savers 
Bank President's Guests 


HADLEY, Mass., June 1 (Special) 
—Gordon Willis, president of ‘the 
White Bank, gave a party recently 
for the pupils in the West Street 
School, every one of whom has a 


savings account in the Hampshire 
County Trust Company of Northamp- 
ton. The school is a 100 per cent 
school in more ways than one, for the 
May attendance percentage was 100 
per cenf, and not one pupil has been 
tardy since it opened in September. 
Miss Violet Woiczinienas is teacher. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
Special Correspondence 
N A sales office here where all 
salesmen work on a commission 
basis, a fellowship of the new 
order has arisen. 

Recently there was a large sales 
_conference in Buffalo and one of the 
new men in the office did not feel he 
could spare the money for the trip. 

Two of the more experienced men 
in the ofSce, however, realiz‘ng the 
possibilities of more rapid develop- 
ment for the new man, because of the 
quality and character of the confer- 
ence, insisted upon paying: two- 
thirds of the expenses. It being 
understood that this would be con- 
sidered a loan to be repaid after 
the new man had proved through re- 
sults that the money had been wisely 
used. 

Naturally the unselfish thought 
which was expressed in this act has 
made bigger -producers of two sea- 
soned men and has inspired the 
whole office with a broader view of 
business success. 


-Walnut Ridge, Ark. 

Special Correspondence 
OR business reasons, it was 
necessary for two young girls 
from the South to spend eight 
months in a northern city. They ar- 
rived in January, finding what was to 
them an appalling amount of snow 
in the streets and a mere path dug 
out along the sidewalks, so it was 
decided that it would be best to go 
to a down-town hotel. After several 
weeks, however, they began to long 


. A Delicious Dressing for 
Asparagus 
3 parts Hot Butter and 1 part 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


‘apartment after another wes 


for a more homelike environment. 
Every day the newspapers were eag- 
erly scanned in the hope of finding a 
small furnished apartment for rent. 

Day after day sped by and one 
in- 
spected, but no suitable place was 
found, until one day an advertisement 
appeared which seemed to fit their 
need exactly. In just the right place 
and at just the right price! Upon in- 
vestigation the older sister telephoned 
the other to begin to pack, the apart- 
ment had been found! 

References were exchanged, the 
packing was finished, groceries were 
exuberantly bought, the move was an 
accomplished fact. Now for the 
home-cooked meal! But it was dis- 
covered with great dismay that there 
was no gas. They did not know that 
one must have the gas connected. 

Then came a gentle knock on the 
door. It was opened to disclose a 
radiant young woman bearing a 
steaming tray laden with well-cooked 
food. 

“I knew that your gas had not been 
connected, and so I have brought you 
a lunch,” she said. 

Tears welled in the eyes of the 
girls at this display of neighborliness, 
which so reminded them of their own 
southland. And from this little deed 
of kindness there grew a strong and 
lasting friendship. 


Headquarters for 
Bon Voyage 
Baskets 


Years of experience in preparing 
distinctive Bon Voyage baskets 
assures the recipient a gift both 
beautiful in appearance and prac- 
tical in its contents. 


Direct to Boston and 
New York Steamers 


Telegraph service to 
principal ports of the world 


S.S. Pierce Co. 


Boston 


SUNDIAL 
TOUR 


Six Countries in Europe 
59 Days—July 3-Sept. 1 


Accommodations available for few more. 


For small, carefully selected grou 
women. Every comfort anticipated. 
Excellent travel accommodations ar- 
ranged dfrectly with Advertisers in The 
‘ Tour adver- 


of 


Christian Science- Monitor. 
tised only in this paper. 


Attractive pamphlet of itinerary 
sent on request. 


MRS. VISTA PERDEW 
EAST ORANGE BANK 
Main and Hollywood. East Orange, N. J. 


The Best 
New York cAffords 
—at prices you 
can afford 


QUIET, comfortable 

room at $3.50 or a lux- 
urious suite at $30.00. There’s 
a wide range of accommodation 
at the McAlpin—but no change 
in the hospitality every guest 
enjoys at one of. New York’s 
most popular hotels. 
A hearty welcome, genuine in- 
terest in your welfare and the 
entire McAlpin Staff — from 
Mr. Lee, Managing Director, 
down to the last bell boy— 
ready to render you the utmost 
in courteous, friendly service— 
at no extra cost. 
McAlpin Service is a matter of 
Policy—NOT PRICE! 


1700 comfortable, cheerful rooms 
from $3.50 to $12.00 per day 


Suites from $10.00 
to $30.00 per day 


HOTEL McALPIN 


cArthur L. Lee, Managing Director 
34th Street and Broadway 
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tion—What is ‘Latex! ? 
A—Latex is the milky-white watery liquid 


from the bark of a rubber 


tree when it is tapped. It is the source 
of all rubber. 


GO OD 


TIRES 


Latex from the United States 
Rubber Company’s Plantation is 
transported to this country in 
tank steamers, is unloaded into 
tank cars, and so shipped to the 
Company’s Tire Factories. 


Answering Some Questions about LATEX— 
The New Word in Tire Building 


A—The cords are ‘‘solutioned” in a bath 
of dissolved rubber; or they are “‘fric- 
tioned’””—rubber squeezed into the cords 


by roller pressure. 


CAP’Y.818¢8 Cals. 
U.S.R.X.20 


Q—Where does the United States 
Rubber Company get its Latex? 


Q—Why then is “‘Latex’” a new word 
in tire building? 

A—Because it was only when the United 
States Rubber Company began produc- 
ing Latex-treated Web Cord that Latex 
was used in tire building. 


Q—How is Latex used in building 
United States tires? 


A—Every cord in a tire must be i impreg- 
nated with rubber before it is built into 
the structure. In United States Tires 
this is done by soaking the cords in 
Latex. By this method, the cords are 

‘impregnated with pure natural rubber, 
giving the cords exceptional flexibility 
and strength. 

Q—It. only United States Tires use 
Latex to impregnate the cords, how 
are other tires built? 


A—A large part of it comes from the rub- 
ber trees on its own plantations in Su- 
matra and Malaya; and the balance 
from neighboring plantations where the 
United States Rubber Company Plan- 
tation Experts know the proper qual- 
ity can be secured. 

Q—Is there then a difference in Latex? 

A—yYes. Just as there is a difference in 
maple sugar, apples; peaches or pears, 
or the product of any tree. 

Q—Why don’t other tire builders use 
Latex? | 

A—tThe processes. for using Latex were 
discovered, patented and are owned by 

_the United States Rubber Company. 


United States 3 Rubber Company 


4% day motor tour through Yel- 
lowstone Park; including meals and 
lodgingsat hotels $54.00 additional; 
at cartips $45.00. Motor Tour to 
Rocky Mountain National Park, 
: ) MRVeee $10.50 additional. | 
ages ) | 1| - ae Two fine daily trains from Chicago 
. 2 ier via Salt Lake City at 10:30 4. m, 
and 8:00 p.m. during park season.. 
Yellowstone opens June 18th. 
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Please accept 10-day tube to try 
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Me ia by removing 
the dingy film coat 
- from teeth that old- 

time dentifrices did. 

not clear: off suc- 

/’ cessfully.: That's 
why brushing fails. 

Run your tongue © 

across your teeth, 

and you can feel it.- 
Remove it and you 

will be pleased at what you 


‘see. Discard old ways now. 
Get Pepsodent at any 
aes - toilet goods.store. Or send 
Itis called Pepsodent— coupon for _10- day tube 7 
i Eyre sites — that : to a of | 


2 remove: ‘that 
dingy film —s¢e 
what happens. 


Modern dental 
 “serence now has 
~~ found a way: that 
* +, restores “off-color” 
er 2 teeth to clearness. 
_ Famous ‘movie 
Moria use this: way 
before going on a scene. 
. That’s why. movie smiles 
if glisten so.. ‘Authorities 
urs ‘it for it protects the 
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The Strike sa the Stage 


By J. T. 

London, May 14 
4 T IS all over, and as I write the 
I machinery resumes its ‘regular 
: revolutions almost as swiftly as 
» it became disorganized. Some 36 
’ theaters carried on in the metropolis 
. during the crisis—in a day or two 


* all was normal and first-nights on 
* hotfoot followed one another. 


Yet during the eight days of tur- 
. moil great were the hardships of the 


- + profession. Hunudreds ox actors and 


musicians fell out of work; those 
who remained preferred half or -a 
quarter pay to enforced idleness. 
- One leading actor and his leading 
lady, whose usual salaries run into 
three figures, contented themselves 
with £1 per performance in order 
that the house should remain open 
~ and the lesser players be kept go- 
ing. This is but one instance of the 
unselfishness that prevailed in the 
profession. 

Everywhere there was readiness 
for sacrifice to maintain “business as 
usual,” even if the receipts hardly 
covered the cost of light and labor— 
to say nothing of rent and salaries. 
For, during a full week, the theaters 
depended entirely on the passer-by, 
indifferent.of the difficulties of get- 
ting home. There were no papers, 
there was no advertisement of any 
kind except time-tables, out of date; 
there reigned glorious uncertainty as 
to which house was open or closed. 

Yet the vim of the profession re- 
mained undaunted. Ever ready in 
the cause of charity, the claims of 
which are legion, the players are 
also equal to the case of emergency. 
It is truly’ wonderful what actors 
and actresses have done to help the 
Nation in its hour of need. I know 
actors who, as soon as the call went 
forth, enrolled themselves as special 
constables, and after the perform- 
ance—sometimes after two— pa- 


* » Ye 
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trolled the streets in night vigil—17 
hours’ work at a stretch without 
a murmur or admission of fatigue. I 
know actresses who hurriedly wiped 
off their “makeup” and boarded the 
first available conveyance to reach 
the parks, there to administer food 
to the overburdened volunteers, who 
all day had driven lorries loaded 
with food from the docks to the tem- 
porary encampments of the Goveyn- 
ment in Hyde Park and Regents 
Park. 

Of a chorus of musical comedy, on 
the first day of the strike, 25 girls— 
some of them with nothing but hope 
to live on—volunteered to drive cars 
for the medical corps. On the omni- 
buses, run and conducted by volun- 
teers, I have seen actors by the side 
of varsity undergrads, picking up 
passengers and fares. I have seen 
them on the underground railways, 
driving the engines; I have seen 
them in the throng of recruiting sta- 
tions, elbowing their way in order 
to be first to receive badge and 
truncheon, In all of them the sport- 
ing urge overwhelmed their personal 
cares. There would be no “ghost to 
walk” on Friday—as the term goes 
when salaries are paid—but what 
matter! The Nation wanted help 
and men, and they would prove 
themselves nren by lending help be- 
yond the consideration of their per- 
sonal needs. 

In the glorious record of Eng- 
land’s history of the anxious week of 
the strike, the profession usually 
called upon to entertain the people 
has proved its sterling quality. It 
has given an effective answer to 
those who still believe that actors 
when they are not at work are-loaf- 
ers and meanderers in society. And 
it may be said of them, and to their 
honor, that they’ were ‘second to 
none in assisting the gigantic effort 
to steer clear the course of life, re- 


gardless of all obstacles. 


Chamber Concerts in London 


_ from Monitor Bureau 
London, May 10 
N ‘NORMAL times the concert 
given in honor of the Czechoslo- 
vakian composer Janééek would 
have been a notable affair. Planned 
under the patronage of the Czecho- 
slovak Minister and Mme. Masaryk, 
and carried through by prominent 


English artists in Wigmore Hall on 
May 6, the program furnished a se- 
lection of Janaééek’s chamber works 
which should have given musical 
London his true measure as a -com- 
poser. Amidst the circumstances of 
a general strike the concert was iso- 
lated from public ken, and only such 
members of the audience arrived as 
could get a lift in a private car or 
were within walking distance. It is 
very much to the honor of the art- 
ists concerned that all were there 
and gave performances as thorough- 
ly rehearsed and excellent as usual. 
Only the absence of printed pro- 
grams, the withdrawal of a work 
(the Concertino) and the half filled 
hall gave any sign of surrounding 
difficulties. 

The works by Jandatek actually 
heard belong to different periods, 
and show his style (a highly in- 
dividual one based on the Napéky 
or speech melodies of his native 
Moravia) in different stages of de- 
velopment, Like many men with a 
definite message to deliver he re- 
mained long unrecognized, and now 
appreciation has come in generous 
measure in Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, he still retains his fine sin- 
glenesn of purpose and simplicity of 
nature. His music is innocent of the 
wiles of advertisement. Even in its 
strength, its sharp cut, bare state- 
ments, its strange gamut of color 
(sometimes so rich, sometimes so 
arid), it shows queer little clumsi- 
nesses in technical expression and 
in notation that heighten the sense of 
its cOmposer’s preoccupation with es- 
sentials. 

The String Quartet 

The String Quartet was the least 
interesting work as a whole; the 
short thematic figures and “sec” 
tones are more a delicate excursion 
than a whole-hearted experience. The 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte 
' (1914) is fuller in many respects, 


vigorous, and though not free from 
subsidiary allusions to Russian 
idioms, shows Jan4aéek’s individual- 
ity. The. Sonata for violoncello and 
pianoforte is attractive but less defi- 
nite. The Sextet “Youth” for wind 
instruments (1924) is both the most 
recent work and the most interesting 
and beautiful. The musical ideas are 
fresh and original, and the unusual 
combination of instruments is treated 
with such felicity that the sound 
charms the ear as much as the akill 
displayed delights the intellect. 
Many concerts have taken olace 
at which a good deal of modern 
chamber music was heard. Promi- 


nent among these recitals was John 


Ireland’s in Grotrian Hall, on. April 
29, when he gave a program of his 
, own works, assisted by Beatrice and 
Margaret Harrison. Nothing abso- 
lutely new was introduced, but the 
works chosen' were among his best, 
and included the second trio, the 
second violin and piano sontata, the 
‘cello sonata and a number of piano 
pieces. Heard thus, Ireland’s works 
- impress powerfully by their con- 
structive strength, their logic, their 
purposefulness. They have been 
wrought by a composer who can 
make the most of his material. If 
the music is too self-contained to 
~ Move one deeply, ft never falls into 


= note-spinning, for Ireiand as a com- 


| poser weighs every word. 
Reger and Holbrooke 
Réger and Holbrooke, whose sona- 


a . tas for violin and pianoforte were 
Grotrian 


heard Hall on the follow-. 


these sonatas was a model for en- 
semble work. 
Hindemith’s Sonata Op. No. 2 in 
D, for violin amd piano, was played 
for the first time in England on April 
28 by the young American violinist, 
Cyril Towbin, at what was his own 
first appearance in England. He is 
an acquisition to the ranks of those 
who can interpret’ modern work, for 
his technique is ample and his tem- 
perament eager yet level-headed. The 
sonata is written with all the address 
one expects from Hindemith, and it 
has his excellent conciseness and 
“chic,” but it also shows signs of 
his over-facility. 
Two “Visions Fugitives” by Proko- 
fieff, heard at Orloff’s recital on May 
1, were too small to be much more 
than trifles, but even they showed 
some of the general features which 
other compositions already noticed 
had displayed.. In reviewing them 
certain idiosyncrasies and groups of 
musical ideas emerge as common to 
all. Many works showed a prefer- 
ence for close-bitten themes, phrases 
that lay within the hand without a 
shift, accompaniment figures that 
moved in a small range, color, in- 
duced by rhythm, and phrases of not 
great intrinsic significance repeated 
again and again with passionate elo- 
quence. And behind many works lay 
the same wide questiening. 

M. M. 8. 
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Cleveland Symphony 
Season in Review 


CLEVELAND, May 24 (Special 
Correspondence)—A survey of the 
work of the Cleveland Orchestra in 
the recently concluded season dis- 
closes a record of widespread and 
continuous activity. The orchestra 
gave 122 concerts during the season, 
67 at home and 55 elsewhere. Tiere 
were concerts in eight Ohio cities 


Other than Cleveland; and the or- 
chestra was heard in seven other 
states, as well as in Washington, 
D. C. Concerts in New York, Boston 
and Pittsburgh were included in the 
schedule. In sum, Conductor Nikolai 
Sokoloff and his men visited 30 out- 
side cities and towns. 

A valuable and significant feature 
of the work has been the attention 
given to concerts for children. Under 
the direction of the assistant con- 
ductor, Arthur Shepherd, 25 of these 
concerts have been given, 12 at home, 
and 13 in the courses of the orches- 
tra’s journeyings. There you see the 
symphony audiences of the future. 
And already many of these young- 
sters surprise their backward elders 
with their knowledge, and their ap- 
preciation, of the best music. 

As for the programs of the win- 
ter, they were, naturally, of the type 
familiar to synmiphony patrons in all 
cities fortunate enough to possess a 
large and efficient orchestra. A bit 
unusual, perhaps, was the co-opera- 
tion of choruses in two concerts. In 
the first of these the Brahms “Ger- 
man Requiem” was performed by the 
Oberlin Musica] Union and a com- 
petent group of soloists, Mr. Sokoloff 
conducting; in the other, the Or- 
pheus Male Choir of Cleveland as- 
sisted in the finale of the Liszt 
“Faust Symphony.” 

The classics were not neglected. 
Perhaps it would be a good thing if 
they were to be neglected for a time, 
so that those of us who hear many 
concerts might have a chance to re- 
gain in some measure the freshness 
of earlier impressions. But a con- 
ductor is hard put to it in his pro- 
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gram making. He must, speaking in 
a general way, offer works that will 
please his hearers. We have had our 
usual quota of Beethoven, Brahms, 
Wagner, Tchaikovsky, and other pil- 
lars of the orchestral repertory. And 
we have had some novelties, notably 
an all-American program, which, 
even if it did not reveal any master- 
pieces, at any rate showed that 


America is articulate. The present | 


reviewer liked best the least ambi- 
tious, or rather the least extended 
of the compositions presehted—leav- 
ing out of account some attractive 
songs with piano accompaniment of 
Deems Taylor, sung by Reinald Wer- 
renrath—a “Song and Dance” for 
viola and orchestra, by Carlton Coo- 
ley, and Emerson Whithorne’s “‘Aero- 
plane.” But of all the not very plen- 
tiful new music of the season, Res- 
pighi, in his “Concerto Gregoriano” 
for violin (it was played by Albert 
Spalding) had the best to offer, A 


delightful work. ° 
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“Volcano” With Bebe Daniels 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, May 27—Rivoli Thea- 
ter, “Volcano,” a motion picture 
adapted by Bernard McConville from 
the play, “ “Martinique,” by Law- 
rence Eyre, directed by William K. 
Howard for Paramount. 

Bebe Daniels has been given a 
costume picture in “Volcano,” and 
she appears to great advantage in 
the picturesque clothes of 1850. Most 
of action of the piece takes place on 
the island of Martinique during an 
eruption of Mont Pelée, and the main 
interest of the picture centers around 
the spectacular episodes connected 
with this disturbance. The story 
has been too sketchily developed 
some unaccountable reason, 
so much so that the picture fails to 
hold the interest to any extent. Miss 
Daniels looks her very best in the 
réle of a young and innocent girl 
caught in the toils of native slander, 
and she does the part with all her 
accustomed good will and sincerity. 
Ricardo Cortez afd Wallace Beery 
each give a well-rounded charac- 
terization. Many of the photographic 
effects are: striking, except where a 
rather crudely managed miniature of 
the fiery mountain is introduced. 
Save for Miss Daniels’ handsome 
appearance and the photographic 
skill displayed in the later sequences 
of the picture, “Volcano,” has little 
to recommend it. R. F, 


“Rolling Home’’ 
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Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, May 30—Colony The- 
ater, “Rolling Home,” a motion pic- 


ture written by John H. Booth, 
directed by William A. Seiter for 
Universal. 7 

Reginald Denny scores again in 
his newest comedy, although by a 
lesser margin than in his recent and 
highly amusing “Skinner's Dress 
Suit.” It provides him with another 


DIRECTING BY RADIO 


Courtesy of Paramount Pictures 


James Cruze Giving Wireless Orders in 
Historical Sea Picture. 


of those rolling-stone parts, wherein 
he emerges smiling and victorious. 
On this occasion he is cast as an 
over-enthusiastic but penniless pro- 
moter scheduled to return to his 
home town under the embarrassing 
cloak of being a millionaire. A for- 
mer army pal doing chauffeur duty 
offers to drive him there during a 
free week-end, and the various com- 
plications that ensue fill up the other 
reels. He succeeds in putting over 
a huge deal during the festivities 
connected with his home-coming, 
and, as may be inferred, wins the 
hand of the village belle as well. Mr. 
Denny is genuinely amueing as he 
gets in and out of one difficulty after 
another, showing signs of a growing 
screen technique all along the way. 
Ben Hendricks Jr. plays the part of 
the obliging buddy with vigor and 
conviction, and Marion Nixon is the 
young lady of the tale. E. J. Ratcliffe, 
Margaret Seddon, George Nichols, 
Alfred Allen, and C. E. Thurston are 
featured menibers of the company. 
mew Oe 
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THE CONSTITUTION GOING INTO ACTION 


Catalina Iisiand, California. 


Photograph by Courtesy of Paramount Pictures 


American Frigate, Reproduced From the Original Vessel, Engaged In a Motion Picture Battle With Tripolitan Pirates Off 
From the Hillside, Above the Tripolitan Fort and Town, Built for the Occasion, James 
Cruze Directed the Engagement by Radio. 


F uiming “Qld I ronsides” 


je: May 21 

Special Correspondence 
M hundreds of men, a few 
actors in the accepted sense 
of the term, but the majority 
of them “extras,” have been vividly 
and noisily remaking early Ameri- 
can history these past few weeks off 
the coast of southern California in 
the endeavor to register correctly 
in scores of motion picture cameras 
the gallant achievements of the fa- 
mous old frigate Constitution, affec- 
tionately known as “Old Ironsides,” 
and particulary those achieve- 
ments which had to do with her vic- 
tory over the pirates of Tripoli in 
1804. Rae o. 

This has been one of the most am- 
bitious attempts at “big scenes” that 
James Cruze, the Paramount direc- 
tor who filmed “The Covered Wagon,” 
has ever made, for not only has he 
had to direct at. one timre mobs of 
people.in the Tripolitan fort and 
town, built for the occasion on the 
island of Catalina, but to direct the 
action of 18 ships carrying nearly 
1500 men and nearly as many other 
boats, barges and other craft not in 
the camera lines. 

To accomplish this gigantic task, 
Cruze, with the aid of many assist- 
ants, trained the various players in 
what they were to do, and then from 
a point of vantage high on a_hill- 
side sent his orders through a spe- 
cially designed radio transmitter. On 
every ship, in the movie fort and 
town, radio operators kept the air- 
ways open for the director, thus en- 
abling him to move ships ‘and men, 
send them into action and stop ac- 
tion with ease and accuracy. 
Reproducing “Old Ironsides” fo: 
the picture was a ‘nore difficult task 
than the construction of the. real 
frigate in 1794. From the archives 
of the government library in Wash- 
ington the Paramount research men 
unearthed scores of tattered yellow 
undis- 
turbed fer more than a century and 
a quarter. Among them were three 
sets of original plans of the Consti- 
tution, designs by Joshua Humphreys 
of Philadelphia. It was here they 
encountered their first difficulty. 
None ot the th ee drawings of the 
ship agreed as to the length and rig- 
ging. Somewhere, 125 years ago, an 
error “ad been made which the archi- 
tect had neglected to correct. With 
the permission of the United States 
Government the picture men went to 
the Boston Navy Yard and measured 
every line and photographed eve 
nook and crevice of the original ves- 
sel. 

In the maze of detail and histor- 
ical information obtained from the 
navy libraries, the following data 
stands out: 

The Constitution was one of the 
six frigates of the new American 
Navy authorized by Congress in 1794 
and was desigred by Joshua Hum- 
phreys of Philadelphia along the 
lines that had been adopted in the 
construction of the fastest French 
frigates. She was built at Ballard & 
Hart’s shipyard in Boston. The tim- 
bers and planking were well sea- 
soned, 
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‘in 1794 and the time of the encounter 


pine from Maine having been used to 
form her hull. The length of the ves- 
sel at water-line, it was found, was 
175 feet. The truck of the mainmast 
was more than 200 feet from that 
line—taller than a twenty-story of- 
fice building. Provisions were made 
for carrying an unusually large 
quantity of sail. This, with the fine, 
yacht-like lines of the hull under 
water, assured speed superior to any 
frigate afloat. 

. None of the technical information 
gathered could be relied on entirely, 
however, due to the fact that many 
changes took place aboard the ves- 
sel between the time of its launching 


with the Algerian pirates ten years 
later, 

Then camé an interesting problem. 
How to reproduce “Old Ironsides’’? 
This is the way the movie people 
did it. They bought the Llewellyn J. 
Morse, a three-masted schooner of 
1500 tons and about 200 feet overall. 
She will be faund listed in- the Gov- 
ernment records as having been a 
copra trading vessel plying between | 
San Francisco and the islands of the 
South Seas. Although built more 
than 75 years ago, she was still 
sound and seaworthy: Double- 
planked with oak seven inches thick 
and her cabin quarters abounding in 
red plush and carved marogany, she 
was a true representative ofa glo- 
rious period in American maetiinns 
history. 

Hauled out at a shipyard, the ves- 
sel was tGrned over to a crew of 300 
experienced shipwrights who re- 
moved the top deck, while scores of 
experts searched the’ harbors of the 
United States for antique sea equip- 
ment.. From Mexico were imported 
5000 feet of mahogany for the yard- 
arms and blocks. From the forests 
of Washington came logs: 100 feet 
in length.to be used as masts. An- 
other. item involving much time and 
labor was the obtaining of appropri- 
ate rope for the rigging. Of the 100.- 
000 pounds purchased, all-that was 
available on. the Pacific coast, none 
could be’found large enough to fill 
all the wants aboard the vessel, be- 
cause the modern steel cable has re- 
placed the bulky four- and five-inch 
lines used aboard old sailing ships. 
So it became necessary to manufac- 
ture thousands of pounds of rope. 

The most difficult task in refitting 
the Morse was the erection of the two 
100-foot masts and the rebuilding 
of the hull. Formerly possessing a 
round bottom, it was necessary to re- 
construct it like that of the Consti- 
tution. 

Considerable doubt existed among 
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historians as to whether the Consti- 
tution possessed a poop deck in 1804. 
According to the original plans, such 
a deck was absent, but in the mem- 
oirs of Commodore Isaac Hull, loaned 
to the company by Capt. M. O. T. Hull 
of Long Beach, Calif., reference is 
made to the poop in several places. 
Inasmuch as the memoirs were writ- 
ten in 1812, however, it long remained 
a question whether the deck was 
erected before or after’ 1804. Follow- 
ing considerable research, it was dis- 
covered that the deck was not put cn 
until about 1806 or 1807. 

Of no little consequence in connec- 
tion with the sailing of the new Con- 
stitution was the engaging of the 
crew to man her. During. the period, 
the story takes place she was sailed 
by boys and young men, ranging from 
15 to 23 years of age. Because the 
younger sailors of this generation 
know nothing of square-rigged ves- 


a crew and teach them every detail 
of handling the craft. The instructors. 
were sea captains, with years of ex- 
perience aboard old packets. Among 
the actors who had to go through 
this strenuous course of training 
Wallace Beery, who plays a 
rough saflor; George Bancroft, mas- 
ter gunner aboard the Constitution : 

Charles Farrell, the boy; George God- 
frey, the cook; Johnnie Walker, who 
plays Stephen Decatur; Charles Hill 
Mailes, who plays Commodore Preble, 
and Eddie Fetherstone, who plays 
Commodore Somers. ; 


New York Stage Notes 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, May 27—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Actor’s Equity 


Association held May 25, the regular 
ticket of officers was re-elected by a 
large majority. This’ includes ‘John 
Emerson, president; Ethel Barry- 
more, first vice-president; Bruce 
McRae, second vice-president; Grant 
Stewart, recording secretary, and 
Frank Gilmore, secretary-treasurer. 
. George Gershwin has been com- 
missioned by Alex A. Aarons and 
Vinton Freedley, producers of -his 
current “Tip-Toes,” to write the 
score of another musical comedy for 
presentation by them. 

Eddie Cantor plans to enter the 
producing field in association with 
Albert Lewis and Sam H, Harris. 
They will sponsor a dramatic ver- 
sion of “Mendell Marantz,” a novel 
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GREATER 


by David Freedman, for September 
presentation. 

Bannister and Powell, in associa- 
tion with Miller and Goldreyer, will 
start rehearsals in New York imme- 
diately on “The Man From Toronto,” 
a comedy by Douglas Murray, which 
was first produced in London in 1918. 
Judith Anderson is listed for 
Keith-Albee vaudeville during the 
summer months. 

“The Star Gazer,” by Howard 
Irving Young, has been purchased 
by the Stagers for New York pro- 
duction next season. 

Lynn Overman will play the part 
first acted by William Collier in the 
musical version of “Nothing but the 
Truth,” which H. H. Frazee will pro- 
duce in the fall. 

“The Good Fellow,” a comedy by 
George S. Kaufman and Herman J. 
Mankiewicz, will be tried out by 
Crosby Gaige at Asbury Park, N. J.. 
on June 21, 
the lead. 
The new play in which Mme. 
Bertha Kalich will be seen in New 
York next season is “The Diversions 
of an Empress,” by Louis N. Parker. 
Victor Moore, last seen in “Easy 
Come, Easy Go,” will play a summer 
engagement in Keith-Albee vaude- 
ville. 

Owen Davis will dramatize Homer 
Croy’s humorous novel, “They Had 
to See Paris,” for production by 
Crosby Gaige. 

Brock Pemberton will try out in 
June a play by J. Frank Davis en- 
titled “The Ladder.” 


Chantrey Purchases 
Royal ‘Academy Show 


Special from, Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, May 17—The president 
and council of the Royal Academy 
have purchased the following works 
for the Nation, under the terms of 
the Chantrey Bequest, from the cur- 
rent exhibition at Burlington House: 
Maurice Greiffenhagen’s picture, 
“Dawn,” Douglas Gray’s portrait 
“Rosalind,” and Alfred Oakley’s 
carved head in pear wood, “Malua.” 
“Dawn,” by Greiffenhagen, R. A., is a 
classical figure composition, slightly 
recalling Piero di Cosimo’s “Death of 
Procris,” in its horizontal linear de- 
sign, but the strong modeling of the 
recumbent and two seated figures rec- 
onciles a modern grasp of form with 
the more formal, primitive composi- 
tion. The grayness of the prevailing 
color scheme makes the picture a 
little aloof and cold, but it is not 
inappropriate in suggesting the 
chill at the break of day. Mr. Gray’s 
“Rosalind” is a three-quarter length 
portrait of a young woman in rosé 
red, and the painting has unusual 
distinction in its soft harmony of 
color, fine surface quality and firm 
yet tender handling. 

The Chantrey trustees have also 
purchased for the Nation the Der- 
went Wood’s bronze bust of Bess 
Norris, the Australian miniature 
painter, which was exhibited in the 
Derwent Wood Memorial Exhibition 
at the Leicester Galleries. These 
works will be added in the céurse of 
the autumn to the permanent collec- 
tion in the Tate Gallery, Millbank. 


“The Ringer,” Acted 
at Wyndham’s, London 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, May 14—At Wyndham’'s 
Theater, “The Ringer,” a play in 
four acts by Edgar Wallace. The 
cast: 

Central Detective-Inspector Bliss 
Leslie Banks 
Divisional Detective-Inspector Wem- 
bury, D.S.O Nigel Bruce 
Eric Stanley 
Gordon Harker 
Franklin Dyall 


Dorothy Dickson 


Sidney Toler will play; 


Mary Lenley Betty Hicks 

John Lenley Henry Forbes 

Benny. Berkennt Carter.Arthur Stratton 
enn 


DP hectied ambi Graves 
Alban Blakelock 

Detective-Constable Brown 
Fred W. Ring 

Detective-Constable Atkins 
Robert Gilbert 


The Ringer is a clever criminal 
with an amazing power of disguise. 
He has circulated a rumor that he is 
no more, which everybody but Scot- 
land Yard is inclined to believe. 
He is in London to avenge a wrong 
done a relative by another criminal. 
How the Ringer achieves his 
vengeance and “gets away with it” is 
the gripping main story of the play. 

A secondary story concerns 
Ringer’s wife, who, at first in the 
dark as to his whereabouts, suddenly 
sees through his disguise. After that 
she works with him. Their plotting 
and planning and their sentimental 
interludes have to be carried on be- 
tween the lines of their conversation, 
always ostensibly about something 
else. These scenes are well written, 
and the audience, half suspecting the 
truth, are ever on the alert. 

The play is a good example of its 
sort and is acted by a strong cast. 
As Maurice Meister, the criminal 
solicitor, Franklin Dyall was power- 
ful and convincing. Leslie Banks 
played a pugnacious and ruthless 
detective well. Nigel Bruce did much 
to keep the play together with a dif- 
ficult, thankless, lustreless part. 
Gordon Harker gave a clever and 
amusing performance of a burgler 
temporarily out of work—and prison. 

Leslie Faber conceals his identity 
in the part of Dr. Lomond, surely 
one of the best bits of character 
acting ever seen on the London 
stage. Leslie Faber not only -acts 
with his features, make-up and 
voice, but physical movement falls 
into line with the type of person- 
ality he is representing—a type, be 
it understood, widely different from 
his own. 

Dorothy Dickson played the Ring- 
er’s wife well, though her reading 
would stand a little more subtlety. 
Betty Hicks did all she had to do 
prettily and well, and Naomi Jacob 
gave a thumbnail sketch which had 
more to do with our entertainment 
than with the play itself. “The 
Ringer” can safely be recommended 
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of steps, a court or terrace or 
of garden jars and urns helps 


so enchanting. 4u Quatrieme’s 


amphore and oil jars. 


tiveness. There are two and 


colors include turquoise, lemon 


NEW 


Spanish and Italian 


Not only in a patio or loggia, but wherever one has a flight 


that classic feeling which makes the gardens of the Old World 


familiar in old Florentine gardens are especially charming for 
this purpose, and range from small flower pots to tall narrow- 
necked amphorz, and great jardinieres with Renaissance decora- 
tions large enough for shrubs and trees. There are also delightful 
little classic columns with decorative urns. 
trailing plants may be placed effectively in the narrow-necked 


The Spanish pottery is also extremely decorative in form, 
and the brilliant coloring and high glaze add much to its eftec- 


without handles in graceful simple shapes, plain or with ridged 
designs of swirling spirals, and jardinieres in many sizes. Huge 
old oil jars about five feet in height are extremely fine. “he 


cobalt blue, yellow ochre, brown, and black, which is strikingly 


handsome in the brilliant glaze. 
decorative effect by being placed in wrought iron stands, 


Italian terra cotta jardinieres and amphorae, $8 to $35. 
Glazed Spanish pottery, $15 to $125. 
Wrought iron stands, $20 and $40. 


John Wanamaker 


BROADWAY AT NINTH STREET 


the Garden 


bit of wall, the proper placing 
greatly to induce something of 
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Pots of ivy or other 
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- Bough Pottery | 


London, Eng. 

Special Correspondence 
66 OUGH pottery is all painted 
| with flower designs,” Miss 
| Elizabeth Amour told a rep- 
resentative of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, “because the first 
studio was in a garden under a tree. 
That is the reason it is called 


‘Bough’ Pottery, a name that often 
geems to puzzle people, The designs 
are made from wild and garden 
Scottish flowers, brambles and 
. tulips, oakapples and crocuses. Our 
_ present studio is in a garden also— 
' {mf Edinburgh, and in a garden it 
will always have to be, because the 
light is good and with the trees and 
flowers around us we can get the 
structure and color suggestions that 
‘we want for the designs.” 

As she spoke Miss Amour picked 
up a bowl and pointed to the careful 
drawing of a little twig projecting 
from the surrounding design of 
fruit. : 

“Look at that stem!” she ex- 
claimed. “Many people put flower 
stems with fruit.” 


- It Is Spontaneous and Natural 
There is an out-of-door look about 
Bough pottery, a wonderful fresh- 


‘mess and vigor. It is not trying to 
be original or “artistic,” as so much 
of the craft work of today seems to 
be doing. It' just blossoms into 
Jbeauty like the flowets portrayed on 
it with such true feeling. 
Delightfully natural as are the 
designs, there lies behind their 
spontaneity not only an unusual 
natural gift, \but the best possible 
training, for _Miss. Amour studied 
at the Glasgow School of Art under 
Mr. Anning Bell, the celebrated 
stained glass window designer. 
“He trained me un as a good de- 
signer, and I owe all I know to 
him,” Miss Amour said with charm- 


ing diffidence. But she was bound | 


to. admit that even the best train- 
ing cannot make a designer. 

And the -colors? They too are 
quite simple, but rich-and clear, An 
herbaceous border. in full bloom 
might have formed the palette that 
‘supplied them. There is a -beautiful 
deep warm blue bow! with a narrow 
band of greenish-blue’ on the out- 


- -gide. and at the bottom of the bowl 


in. a circle of white a design of 
purple grapes, green apples and red 
cherries. Here is. another bow! with 


-@ délightful spray of fuchsia in| ~ 


shades of blue in place of the fruit. 
And there is a biscuit box also in 
blue with-a band of bright green 
apples and blue leaves:on a white 
- ground at the top. Some of the love- 
liest decorative pieces are in a won- 
derful blue witha design of blue 
grapes. | 

Color Melodies With a Few Tones 
_>.. “Ta this whole collection of pottery 
- that you see,” said Miss Amour, “only 
seven colors are used, but they are 
placed together in such a way as to 
give a very much wider range.” 

. A decorative piece called “Queen’s 
- Gray,” because H. R. H. Queen Mary 
bought some when it was exhibited 
for the first time in the south of Eng- 
land, is in a soft gray with a white 
peony as the chief theme of the de- 
sign. In such pieces the flowers are 
conventionalized, whereas in the cot- 
tage pottery cups, platters, bowls and 
muffin dishes they are treated: more 
naturally, save for the coloring in 
which no strict adherence to-nature’s 
gchemes is made. .. 
- ““People don’t realize that because 
ft is on a basis of cheap earthen- 
ware the pottery is suitable for the 
oven,” said Miss Amour. “I have a 

udio in the Pentland Hills, and I 
use it there for everything including 
cooking, and it looks pretty on the 
table.” - ; é 

. Found Her Field by Accident 

Many women who are making good 
in some individual line seem to have 
discovered their special gift in an un- 
premeditated way. So it was with 
Miss Amour... 

. t intended to be a portrait 
painter,” she explained, “and I 
wanted some pretty pottery for my 
studio. The cheap things had such 
very ugly designs I got some quite 
common shapes in biscuit and deco- 
rated them for my own use, Then I 
saw that my pictures would not sell, 
but that the people who came to the 
studio were anxious to buy the pot- 
tery. So things got reversed, and in- 
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A Pottery Painting Studio in an Edinburgh | 
Garden | 


; 


stead of painting pictures I became a 

pottery painter. 
“I. use just the ordinary Scotch 

earthenware made in Fife. This little 


marmalade pot with a handle is an 
old Scotch mustard pot. They are, of 
course, not used as big as this now. 
And these oval dishes, which are 
really made for export for the na- 
tives of Senegal, I have painted and 
made into bulb bowls.” 

_And charming bowls they were, 
with their designs of cherries or o 
autumn leaves. 

“We have great difficulty in get- 
ting shapes that will suit our work,” 
the speaker continued. “I want to 
find a woman potter who can make 
nice shapes and then I should like 
to amalgamate with her.” 

The “Bough” pottery studio is a 


ing the stand to another section, 
stopped to admire and talk. Though 
not in the same line of business he 
advised Miss Armour to telephone 
to the agent of a noted American 
firm, saying, ‘Mention my name and 
tell him he must come to buy at 
once.” She telephoned an the agent 
promised to come, but did not ap- 


ear. . , 
. “So I thought I would just go to 
see him, and I bought a new hat for 
the occasion!” she said, smiling. “It 
gave me confidence'” And away she 
went in the new hat. 

The agent came, saw and bought, 
and so did representatives from 
other firms from many distant parts, 
from Melbourne, Toronto, and from 
neighborly little Holland. 

Of both French and Scottish ex- 
traction, for her grandfather was 
French and her grandmother from 
the Scottish Highlands, Miss Amour 
seems to combine the artistic talent 
of the one race with the business 
perspicacity of the other. But de- 
spite her commercial success, away 
up in the Pentlands,’ it is the artist 
in her that triumphs, for there she 


family affair at present. After the 


paints designs that find a place, 


hint 


OE 
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war Miss Amour’s two brothers and 
a sister joined the original -designer 
in starting -it. , 

“I make‘all the designs and paint 
the big ornamental pieces myself, and 
they paint the cottage pottery,” she 
explained, “and we do all our own 
bookkeeping and packing.” 


Design the Secret of Success 
Very ‘busy they are, for from the 
first time when the pottery made its 
public appearance at the British In- 
dustries Fair in 1923, and even be- 
fore that at other exhibitions, it has 
created a great deal of interest. This 


year at the same exhibition people 
expressed surprise that a pottery 
without a pedigree and. no tradition 
should succeed as it does. But, as 
Miss Amour explains, it is simply 
selling on its design. She believes 
that if trade is not good with a pot- 
ter it is because a good designer is 
not employed, and she thinks that if 
only a potter will put in a good de- 
signer he cannot keep his: trade 
down, 

Wins International Recognition 

The 1923 exhibition introduced 
Bough pottery to many appreciative 
overseas buyers. One; a Dane, pass- 


- 


BOUGH POTTERY, PAINTED BY MISS BSLIZABETH AMOUR 
Articies Just Below Large Plate, Left to Right—Jar With Anemone Design; Jug In | 
Deep Blue With Blue Grapes; Octagonal Pilate In Queen's Gray, With White 
Peony Design; Jar in Deep Biué, With Blue Grapes. 


Cleaning Molds 


Cake tins and molds are fre- 
quently very difficult to get clean 
after they have been used. A reliable 
method of thoroughly cleaning them 
is to mix a quantity of whiting and 
‘water to a smooth paste. This should 


then left to dry. Rub with a chamois 


beautiful polish will result. Any~of 
the powder. which sticks should be 
brushed off. If the tins are very 
powdered bath-brick mixed ‘with 
water. 
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be emeared well over the tin and:|_ 


Icather or a very soft cloth and a 


soiled or greasy, -rub them with’ 


A Business Based on Specialized 
: Knowledge 


/ EVEN years ago & stenographer 


$150 a month with no business wor- 
ries or responsibilities; made a dis- 
covery which reypluffonized her 
plans and her circumstances.. 

For a long time she had listened to 
customers talking over their prob- 
lem of how and where to get fine 
curtains and draperies properly. and 
safely laundered. There. were laun- 
dries that- were doing this class of 
work together with other jaunder- 
ing, but it was evident that it was 
not done satisfactorily, and delfeate 
shades and freshness of appearance 
were too.frequently things ef the 
‘past when the goods were returned. 
For a long time Miss Nancy Morris 
considered this problem, gathered 
valuable data and systematically 
studied the fine texture of lace cur- 
tains and all drapery goods. She 
even established a small laboratory, 
where she experimented and tested 
until she knew a lot of things about 
fine fabrics and the effects of laun- 
dering that were not common 
knowledge. | 

The next step was to decide on an 
effective and profitable way of set- 
ting up a business for the washing 
of these special materials. When she 
had made her plans, she gave up her 
position in the store and took an old 
room in an out-of-the-way neighbor- 
hood and hung out her sign. On the 
day she opened her laundry she did 
not have a single customer. During 
the first year, however, Miss Morris 
succeeded in convincing a few people 
that she could launder their finest 
drapertes and delicate matérials, not 
only with safety but in a manner that 
preserved the freshness and surface 
texture of new material. At the end 
of the first year she discovered that. 
the volume of business done was 
only $1500. But she had established 
the fact among a few women who 


were leaders in the city that shé did 


know how to launder costly dra- 
peries and lace goods. 
Amiability and Thoreughness Win 
After six years Miss Morris still 
retains her.first patron, and this fact: 
is dué largely to an ideal she set be- 
fore herself as soon as she went into 
business, that of always satisfying 
the customer.. True friends in busi- 


mits that there have been times 


‘twhen the effort to please has meant 


sacrifice and ‘financial loss, but she 
steadily maintains that this policy is 
‘the backbone of her success. 

Slowly but surely the business in- 
creased year by year until the origi- 
nal premises became too small and 
incommodious. Why not own her 
own plant, a really modern one, with 
everything needful to do a much 
greater volume of business? The de- 
sire ‘materialized, and the new es- 


Learn to Make Candies 


Start an attractive money-making: busi- 
fiess in a shop or your own home, 


Gend for Booklet C 


__-IRIDOR SCHOOL for 
PROFESSIONAL CANDY . MAKING 


17 West 49th Street, New York 


Don’t: Wash 
Your Windows 
Clean thenr without water with the 

‘“‘Magic Brush” - 
_ Clean the outside of the 
windows from the inside. . 
Send $1.25 to MAGIC BRUSH, Ine. 
.1931 Broadway, New York : 


Money refunded tf not satisfactory 
AGENTS WANTED 


ness mean success. Miss Morris ad-j. 


tablishment, costing $25,000, has just 
been opened. Everything about this 
building proclaims feminine manage- 
ment. 

Though the success of the business 
is such that it is not necessary for 
Miss Morris to remain in her office 
for eight hours a day, she still gives 
it as much personal attention as on 
the first day she started in business. 

“You see,” she explained, “I love 
my work: It is a part of my joy to 
have hrought in.a different drapery 
textile and to show just what can be 
accomplished. My laboratory work 
is-a continuous course in specialized 
knowledge. There are new problems 
coming up all the time. Manufac- 
turers are constantly charging fab- 
rics in their drapery goods and new 
dyes are used, All this means I must 
keep posted or do damage unwit- 
tingly to work entrusted to me.” 

It is this quality of thoroughness 
that has won for this young woman 
a reputation that extends far beyond 
the confines of her own city. Today 
eastern factories seek her advice 
when contemplating a new line or a 
change in fabrics. They have proved 
that it is wise not to try to force a 
fabric on the trade that will not 
launder and still retain its lustre, 
and no ove knowse more about the 
laundering of fine fabrics than Miss 
Nancy Morris of Omaha. All her 
cleaning is done with water, yet many 
times when her work has been hung 
alongside of dry-cleaned material it 
has defied experts to say which 
method has been used. 


. * aa 


Swiss Recipe «>: 


ow 


Red Currant Jelly 
Take an equal quantity of fruit 
and sugar. For every 2 pounds. of 
fruit take a glass of water. Put the 


fruit and water in a saucepan and |. 


stew until the juice runs easily 
through a sieve. Put the sugar in 
another saucepan with the -water 
(for each 2 pounds of sugar take a 
glass of water), place on the fire and 
leave until dissolved. Then put the 
hot juice with the hot liquid sugar 
and while it is still quite hot put 
out the fire and stir always in the 
same direction until the jelly can be 
seen forming on the edge of the 


Orange Marmalade 
with REAL BLOSSOM 


Individual 2 oz. service. A most delicious 
dainty. Ideal for breakfasts. The blos- 
som can be revived, fresh and beautiful, 
as when picked; then used for decora- 
tion on fruit salads, cocktails, ices, etc. 
ES. a doz. Sent postpaid anywhere 
n 


H. H. SCHWINGER 
San Fernando. Calif. 


Especially 
D ed 


esign 
Sold at all 
leading stores 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Manufactured by 
The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Salem, Mass. 
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Pumps, 


in the COUNTRY HOME’, 
or LAKE COTTAGE 


OW you can have a modern | 

Private 
Water Systems supply the running 

_ water under pressure and Paul | 

«Septic Tanks take care of sewage 

' disposal in a convenient, sanitary, - 


Think what it means to the com- 
fort of your family. Think of the | 
. pride of having a completely modern home beyond the water mains. 
The expense is slight and the installation very easy. There 
is y no upkeep cost and you can have all of the 
conveniences of the city at less than the cost of city water 


~ OheFORT WAYNE ENGINEERING and 
MANUFACTURING Co. 
FORT WASEE » INDIANA 
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saucepan. Put the jelly while still 
warm into glasses. 
The fruit must be quite fresh to 
be made-in this way and there will 
be much more jelly than if the jelly 
is brought to the boil, which must 
be done if the fruit is not fresh. 


Purple Plum Conserve 


Take nice large ripe purple plums, 
wash them and dry thoroughly, then 
put them in a'Idrge earthenware jar. 
Take some vinegar and heat it, then 
pour it over the fruit so that it is 


strong add some water to it before 
heating it.).. Leave for 24 hours. Then 
pour the’ vinegar away and dry the 
plums by putting them on a sieve. 
Wash the jar and dry it very thor- 
oughly, then put the dried fruit back 
again and put the sugar on the top. 
For 10 pounds of fruit. take 3 
pounds of sugar. Then close the jar 


Swiss Method for Closing Glasses 


Cut parchment paper the size of 
the glasses. Put the paper in cold 
water, take some string and put into 
@ saucepan with water and let it 
simmer for a few minutes. Cut 
pieces of strong white linen or gali- 
co (old material can be used if still 
quite strong), .and put into cold 
water. Take your glass. First place 
the wet’ parchment paper and tie it 
with the hot string, then place the 
wet white material over it and tie 
also with the hot stfing. Leave in 
the open until the material is quite 
dry. In this way any glass can be 
used for sterilizing fruit. 


It has unusual adhésive qualities and 
only one application a day is necessary. 
Best and purest materials used. $1.00 
a box. Sent on receipt of price.: To be 
had of dealers or C LES MEYER, 
Mfr. Est. 1868, 

Send 10c¢ for 5 generous Exora Samples 
11 East 12th Street, NEW YORK 


To Nature Lovers Everywhere! 


BURCLAY BASKETS 


Decorative, Original and Unique, of Natural 
Materials in Natural Colors. Shapes, style 
and color suitable for special purposes. Hang- 
ing baskets, fruit and sandwich trays. Table 
mats to match breakfast room, sun-parlor or 
summer cottage. 

Mat orders given special attention. Samples 
sent on approval. 


M. B. Clayton INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
3828 Ruckle Street Wash, 4448 


125 Piece. 
Trousseau 
Outfit Complete 


$125.00 


Including Pure Irish 
Linen—Hand Mono- 
ammed. Dinner Set 
talian Luncheon Set, 
Bridge Set, Bed Linens, 
Towels, Bath Sets, Etc 


THE GRAHAM SHOP 
922 Stevens Bidg. 

17 N. State St., Chicago 
Phone Dearborn 5299 


Descriptive Folder on Request 


covered,‘ ‘(If' the vinegar is too; 


hermetically with the parchment pa-_ 
per (see below).: 


Home-Made Library Paste 


The uses for library paste are 
many and one often wishes to em- 
ploy it.freely. When bought at the 
stationer’s it does not go far and it 


is expensive. Here is a way to make 
excellent library paste at home, that 
works as effectually and keeps as 
well as that bought. 

Add to 1 ctipful of white flour 
enough cold water to make a smooth 
paste that stirs easily. Pour this, a 
teaspoonful at a time, into a pint of 
boiling. water, stirring constantly. 
When .ft is all in, if the mixture 
seems too thick, add more water. 
Then let it continue cooking for 5 
or 10 minutes, stirring all the time, 
to prevent its settling and forming 
lumps. 

Remove the kettle from the stove 
and add 8 drops of cinnamon oil 
and a heaping teaspoonful of salicy- 


lic acid. Beat these thoroughly inte 
the hot paste. The acid is to keep 
the paste from spoiling. While it ig 
still warm, but not hot, fill up an 
empty library paste bottle, if one is 
on hand, or use some other small 
glass or china receptacle having a 
tight cover. The remainder may be 
kept in a pint glass fruit jar, sealed 
tight, and taken out when needed. 


The only difference between this 
paste and that bought is that this 
is note quite so white. If one cares 
about the color, one can use two- 
thirds flour and one-third laundry 
Starch. It will not stick any better 
but it will look whiter. 

This quantity will cost about what 
one would pay for a single small 
bottle or tube of library paste, but 
there will be about 20 times the 
emi contained in the bottle or 
tube. 


floors polished. 


POLISH RESTORED 
Quickly and Easily 


Once over with the FINNELL Electric Floor Machine and—presto!—every 
trace of spilled water or dusty or muddy foot prints is gone. It is not even 
necessary to remove the rugs or furniture from the roem. The FINNELL 
runs under chairs, between furniture and rugs. 

The FINNELL does the four things necessary to have truly beautiful floors. 
It prepares the surface. It applies the wax. It polishes the floor, rubbing 
the wax in and leaving none on the surface to smear or get slippery. It keeps 


The FINNELL scrubs, too, cleaner and faster than hand methods. Ideal for 

scrubbing the bathroom, garage, laundry or porch. 
FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 461 NortH Coturer Street, Hanniat, Mo, 
Floor Machine Headquarters for Twenty Years 


FINNELL 
- "BLECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Zt Waxes lt Polishes~ It Sands~ It Scruhe 


mn eae 


Booklet 
Free! 
SendCouponToday! 


for full information on House- 
hold FINNELL Electric Floor 
Machine, Special sizes of the 
FINNELL for churches, 
schools, factories and large 
buildings of all kinds. If 
interested in our agent's prop- 


osition, write for particulars. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Ine. 
461 North Collier Street, Hannibal, Ma 


Please send me information about the FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machine 


[] For Home 0 
(Check above to indicate information desired) 


My Name. seco soqupenmmnesetes pconscoqspaneeine 
Full Addrese... COPe oR ced ood cae oes seh ee Wee o¥ 
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Women Everywhere Are 


Turning To 


These New 


Osborn Brushes 


In all larger cities, as well as 
throughout all the States, 
stores everywhere report an 
ever increasing demand for 
these New Improved Better 
Wearing Osborn Household 
Brushes. 


Careful housekeepers find 
that Osborn Brushes are 
better made—of the best 
materials—that they are cor- 
rectly shaped and that they 
do make housekeeping 


easier. Yet they cost no more 
than ordinary brushes. 


All Osborn Household 
Brushes have the Osborn 
Blue Handle. Every brush 
comes to you fresh and clean 
in a dust-proof container 
bearing the Osborn name. 


Sold by foremost depart- 
ment, hardware and toilet 
goods stores in all cities, but 
never by house-to-house 
canvassers or agents. 


If you experience any difficulty in getting Osborn Brushes from 
your local stores, we will be very glad to fill your order direct. 


Ti OSBORN MANUFACTURING LOMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Osborn Cloth 
and Sey 
Brush $1.60 
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FOUR RECORDS 
_ ‘ARE LOWERED 
3 Southern California Again 


' Wins Intercollegiate A. A. 
| A. A. Team Championship 


- BTERCOLLEGIATE A. A. A. A, TEAM 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
College 
Southern California cecccceeceesss 
Stanfor 
Yale eerceacev ecaeeeeeseeceeeeseee eee a eee 
; Harvard eeeeeeeeveeeeeeseeoeeeee eed 
' Syracuse 
California eceovceeseeeese 
Pennsylvania State eeeeeseceseees 
: Cornell eceeeeeeeeeeeeeoaeseeesese 
Georgetown eccceceeecesseeeseseves 
Pennsylvania cecccccccccccesseses 
Princeton eeceeeveeeeeeeeeseeeee res TO 
SUEDE, cc ccccecccces 5 ie oes cece 
Mass. Institute of Technology.eee 
Boston College ..cccsccccccescvece 
Swarthmore 
Colgate 
City College, N. Y..eecesceccccece 
Dartmouth eceeeceeeeeseeseseseeed@ 
Holy Cross S@evescecseeesseeeeeseseee 


@eeeeceeeeeeeeeeeseeeeees 


When the college athletes assemble 
ext year for the annual track and 
field championship meet of the Inter- 
collegiate Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America they will have 
better marks to try for in four of 
the events which mzke up the program 
than did those vf 1926 as the result of 
the work of three athletes who took 
part in the annual meet at the Har- 
vard Stadium this year. Not only 
that, but the eastern colleges are 
going to have to develop some strong 
teams, if they are to prevent Uni- 
versity of California from winning its 
third straight championship title. 

This year, as last, the Trojans ran 
@way with the team trophy and they 
improved on their 1925 showing as 
they scored 35%2 points this year as 
against 33 last year. This is the fifth 
time in six years that a Pacific Coast 
college has taken the trophy. 

One of the pleasing features of this 
years meet was the part taken by the 
former point-winners of the associa- 
tion in celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the organization. Members 
of the Columbia University bicycle 
team of 1896 gave an exhibition 
of riding, while two of the vet- 
erans who had raced in the earlyy 
years of the association rode on high- 
wheel cycles... Maxwell W. Long, 
former Columbia star and present 
holder of the 440-yard straightaway 
dash record and Bernard J. Wefers, 


Yale; P, S. Barber .’26, California, sec- 
ond; A. H. Miller ’27, Harvard, third. 
Time—21.5s. 
Second Heat—Won by H. A. Russell 
26, Cornell; D. M. Charles ’28, Colgate, 
second: R. B. Clark ’26S, Yale, third. 
Time—21.4s. : 
Final Heat—Won by H. A. Russell ’26, 
Cornell; R. B. Clark ’26S, Yale, second ; 
B. M. Norton ’26, Yale, third; D. M. 
Charles ’28, Colgate, fourth; P. S. Bar- 
ber °’26, California, fifth. Time—2ls. 
(Betters former mark but not allowed.) 
440-Yard Dash—Won by C. G. Cook 
27, Syracuse; J. A. Burgess ’27, George- 
town, second; Oliver Proudlock "21. 
Syracuse, third; H. C. Paulson 278, 
Yale, fourth; F. A. Burns ‘27, Holy 
Cross, fifth. Time—48.8s. 
880-Yard Run—Won by J. N. Watters 
296, Harvard; F. H. McCloskey ‘27, Bos- 
ton College, second; Pinkus Sober 26, 
City College, third, G. J. Lenness 26, 
Technology, fourth; W. H¥ Richardson 
296, Stanford, fifth. Time—l1m, 55.8s. 
One-Mile Run—Won by E. C. Hag- 
gerty °27, Harvard; L. H. Schwobeda 
27, California, second; John Thoebald 
296, Columbia, third; J. H. Stewart 27, 
Pennsylvania £‘ate, fourth; Rj R, Four- 
acre ’27, Pennsylvania State, fifth. 
Time—4m. 24s. . 
Two-Mile Run—Won by W. L. 
betts °26, Harvard; J. C. Loucks : 
Syracuse, second; William Schmidt **26, 
Columbia, third; C..R. Payne ’27, Penn- 
sylvania, fourth; M. L. Smith ’27, Yale, 
fifth. Time—-.. 27.8s. : 
120-YARD HURDLES—Semifinals 


First Heat—Won by C. C. West ‘27, 
Stanford;: LL. W. Dye ’26, Southern Cali- 
fornia, second; R. E. Stever ’26, Southern 
California, third; R. G. Hass ’26, George- 
town, fourth. Time—14.9s. 

Second Heat—Won by J. P. Murphy 
'96, Boston College, third; C. H. Moore 
'296, Pennsylvania State, second; C. F. 
Reynolds ’28, Southern California, third; 

. W. Ragan ‘°’27, California, fourth. 
Time—14.9s. : 

Final Heat—Won by L. W. Dye 26, 
Southern California; C. C.’ West ‘27, 
Stanford, second; C. H. Moore °26, Penn- 
sylvania State, third; C. F. Reynolds '28, 
Southern California, fourth. Time—14.7s. 


220-YARD HURDLES—Semifinats 


First Heat—Won by K. D. Grumbles 
'96, Southern California; C. C. West, 
Stanford °’27, second; H. W. Cole ’26, 
Yale, third; C. H. Moore °’26, Pennsyl- 
vania State, fourth. Time—23.9s. 

Second Heat—Won by R. E. Wolf ’27, 
Pennsylvania; H. G. Steinbrenner ’27, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
second; . N. Lawrence ’27, Princeton, 
third; H. W. Bullard ‘’26, Yale, fourth. 
Time—24s. 

Heat for Third and Fourth Men—Won 
by C. H. Moore ’26, Pennsylvania State. 
Time—24s. 

Final—Won by K. D. 
Southern California; R. E. Wolf 
Pennsylvania, second; H. G. Steinbren- 
ner ’27, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, third; C. C. West ‘27, Stanford, 
fourth; C. H. Moore ’26, Pennsylvania 
State, fifth. Time—23.4s. (Breaks record 
but not allowed.) 

Running High Jump—Won by R. W. 
King ’28, Stanford, 6ft. 5%in. (new 
record); T. A. Work ’27, Stanford, and 
H. J. Coggeshall ’28, or ge California, 


Grumbles ’26, 
27, 


the Conference mark for the javelin 


Yin. than the standard set for the 


22ft. 8%4in.; J. V. Simon, Illinois, fifth, 
22ft. lin 


Pole Vault—Tied for first and second, 
X: P. Boyle, Iowa, and P. M. Northrop, 
Michigan, 12ft. 9%in.; tied for third,. 
fourth and fifth, W. A. Droegmueller, 
Northwestern, J. C. Mullen, Iowa, E. C. 
White, Illinois, Percy Prout, Michigan, 
and C. E. McGinnis, Wisconsin, 12ft. 6in. 

16-Pound Shot Put—Won by D. R. 
Lyons, Illinois, 47ft. %4in. (new Confer- 
ence record); R. G. Dauber, Iowa, sec- 
ond, 45ft. 10in.; E. W. Nelson, Iowa, 
third, 45ft. 6%in.; C. J. Munz, Michigan, 
fourth, 44ft. 7%in.; A. C,. Bagge, North- 
western, 43ft. 4%4in. 

16-Pound Hammer Throw—Won by 
Harry Hawkins, Michigan, 151.32ft.; E. 
W. Nelson, second, Iowa, 137.95ft.; B, A. 
Shively, third, Illinois, 136.23ft.; E. J. 
Bales, Illinois, fourth, 130.40 ft.; Stephen 
Gabalac, Ohio State, 129.61 ft. 

Discus Throw—Won by R. F., Doyle, 
Michigan, 138.72ft.; C. J. Munz/ Michi- 
fen. sf ha R. ” ons, Illinois, 

-> & 1, Mau, lowa, 129.95ft.; E. W. 
pone gt 127.32ft. " bs 

avelin row—Won by P. M. Nor- 
throp, Michigan, 297.64 ft. (new Con- 
ference record); R. L. Kreuz, Wiscon- 
sin, second, 193.04ft.; F. J. Stuttle, Illi- 
nois, third, 187.84ft.; L. . Palmer, 
Michigan, fourth, 182.80ft.; G. A. Me- 
Kinnon, Minnesota, fifth, 180ft. 


FRANCE DEFEATED 
BY, UNITED STATES 


International Tennis Match 
Goes to Americans, 8 to 3 


PARIS, June 1 (?)—Vincent Rich- 
ards evened up for his defeat at the 
hands of J. Rene Lacoste in New York 
in February, when he met the French- 
man on his own grounds Saturday, 
and after a memorable three-set 
battle, came out the winner, 7—5, 4—6, 
8—6. His victory was the last event 
of the Franco-American mixed team 
tournament, on the courts of the 
Racing Club,'and made the final score 
eight for the United States and three 
for France. 

The American players made a clean 
sweep of the four matches played the 
last day. Miss Helen N. Wills won 
from Mme. Rene Matthieu, 6—3, 6—4. 
Howard O. Kinsey defeated the re- 
doubtable Paul Feret, who the day be- 
fore conquered Richards by the score 
-of 6—4, 5—-7, 6—4. Miss Elizabeth M. 
Ryan, paired with Miss Mary K. 
Browne, easily disposed of Mile. Cou- 
sin and Mile. Charnelet, 6—4, 6—2. 

The United States was leading 4 to 
3 at the end of the second day in the 
international team competition, but 
the Americans received a big surprise 
in the defeat of Richards, by Feret, 
6—3, 4—6, 16—14. The young Yonkers 
player fought doggedly, forcing his 
opponent to 30 games in the last set, 
which was one of the most stubborn 


MICHIGAN WINS 
“BIG TEN” MERT 
Defends Track Title Won 


in 1925 With 54 7-10 Points 
—Three Records Set 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE 
TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPION:- 
SHIP STANDING 

Points 


University of Michigan.eeeescee 54 7-10 
University of Illinois. .cowecsese 46 9-20 
University of I0W@...ccecescese 41 19-20 
Ohio’ State University...cscccote. 29% 
University of Wisconsin.eseseee 25 7-10 
University of Minnesota.esecece 13% 
Indiana University 12% 
Northwestern University.ceccege 9 7-20 
University of Chicago.cccsccees 6% 
Purdue University....cccemesam 0 


IOWA CITY, Ia., June 1 (Special)— 
For the third time in four years and 
the twelfth time in 19 years, Univer- 


sity of Michigan reigns as outdoor 
track and field champion of the Inter- 
collegiate Conference Athletic Asso- 
ciation. The Wolverines defended the 
title, won last year at Columbus, O., by 
compiling a total of 54 7-10 points in 
the twenty-sixth annual méet held 
here, scoring in 10 of the 16 events. 
Three new Conference records were 
established, two of them by Michigan 
athletes, 

Two extra gold medals for record 
breaking were awarded to P. M. North- 
rop ’27, all-around Michigan star, for 
twice bettering, on successive days, 


throw. His new standard is 207.64ft. 
This improved his performance of the 
preliminary day of 205ft. 9in., which in 
turn bettered hix own mark of 201ft. 
914in. set a year ago. Northrop also 
tied for first in the pole vault at 12ft. 
9%4in., and placed third in the running 
broad jump at 23ft. 3in. He earned 
a total of 12%4 points for leading indi- 
vidual honors. 

In the 16-pound shotput, the toss of 
47ft. 44in.. by D. R. Lyons ’28 of Illi-. 
nois, went for a new Conference rec- 
ord, though it is less than the mark 
announced at Columbus, O., last year 
for H. H. Schwarze ’28 of Wisconsin. 
Maj. J. L. Griffith, Conference com- 
missioner, announced that the ath- 
letic directors in meeting here decided 
not to allow Schwarze’s standard of 
48ft. 14%4in. because it was made in 
extra trials after the competition 
closed. .The Lyons mark is better by 


PITTSBURGH IS 
AFTER THE LEAD 


Champions Have Progressed 
Slowly From Last to 


«. Whird Place 


Pati 9 Tonle 
Sad te ~ 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Won Lost 
Cincinnati evecueceetes 29 15 
Chicago ..cccecrescsee 23 
Pittsburgh eeeceeoce 23 
Brooklyn eceeeeeeses 21 
St. Louis @eeeeseee eee 23 
New York ..cccccocse 20 
Philadelphia eeeecces 
BostOn .cccccccesece 
RESULTS SATURDAY 
New York 3, Boston 2. 
Boston 3, New York 2. 
Philadelphia 3, Brooklyn 2% 
Pittsburgh :9, Chicago 7. 
Cincinnati 3, St. Louis 1. 
RESULTS SUNDA¥ 
Brooklyn 8, Boston 2. 
Pittsburgh 4, Cincinnat!l 3 -{. 
St. Louis 5, Chicago 2. Ps 
Other clubs not scheduled. 
, RESULTS MONDAY 
New York 12, Philadelphia 1, 
Cincinnati 7, Pittsburgh 2. 
Pittsburgh 9, Cincinnati 5, 
St. Louis 5, Chicago 3. 
Chicago 8, St. Louis 7. 
Boston at Brooklyn (postponed), 


The moving up from fourth to third 
place by Pittsburgh and the recovery 
of the New York Giants from their 
bad slump which caused them to fall 


well down into the second division 
were the features of the past week's 
play in the National League. The 
Giants had the best winning record of 
any of the National clubs last week 
with five victories and.only two de- 
feats and Pittsburgh with the excep- 
tion of Cincinnati was the only other 
club to win a majority of its week’s 
games with five victories in nine 
starts. The Reds also won five and 
lost four and maintained a margin of 
four games aust Chicago in second 
place. ; 

There were no changes in the league 
standing from a week ago with the 
exception of Pittsburgh’s move from 
fourth to third place which was ac- 
complished mainly because of the very 
bad slump of the Brooklyn Superbas. 
Brooklyn, however, recovered a little 
during the latter part of the week 
and managed to win three of its eight 
games. The other clubs maintafned 
about a .500 rating, Chicago winning 


New York National 
Guard Riflemen Win 


By the Associated Press 
Bisley, Eng., June 1 
HE New York National Guard 

. riflemen won the Vincent 
Shield today, defeating the Queen's 
eons -and Civil Service 

ifles by 1700 to 1601 points. 

At the 1000-yard range today the 
Americans scored 546 points to 504 
for the Queen’s Westminsters. 

On the aggregate of the four 
ranges during the meet the Ameri- 
cans defeated their opponents by 
99 points. : 

Only the best six’ men’s scores 
on each side counted in the com- 
petition. 


; 


to even up the count in the first 
series between tne two. The comple- 
tion of this series will be the signal 
for the opening of another interesting 
series between Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
This should settle the issue for second 
place temporarily at least. 


— 


TORONTO DEFEATS | 
YALE AT LACROSSE 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, June 1—University of 
Toronto defeated Yale University in 
their international intercollegiate soc- 
cer game here by a score of 8 to 6. 
The contest was more one-sided than 
the score indicates as Toronto was not 
forced to play its hardest. The 
Canadians scored the first -goal and 
with the exception of a few minutes 
when the scor® was tied at_l-all, the 
visitors held the lead, The summary: 

TORONTO YALE 
Carroll, 1st 2. cesseevVieegewe.13t d, Root 
Smart, 2d a 

2d d, Hoague, Stevens, Spear, Gage 
Graham, 3d &@..eccooes-3d Gd, Withington 
was Osc ce bdeeaecee c, Field 
Blair, 3d d...ewe...1st a, Lynch, Stevens 
Sparks, 2d d..ccccccccesess.-2G & Keller 
McNeil, 1st a....sccceee.++-3d &, Hannah 
Beatty, CD. .cesccewese-Oh, Grene, McKee 
Doucette, P.cececseecees-ih, Nelson, Lynch 
Douglas, ON. ..eessessese-Cp, Roby, Allare 
Ss. Wallace, Be dd cvcocesesedh WwW. Wallace 
MeVitty, Ba cccccccccsesecseseseceshy Reid 


University 6 Goals—S. Wallace 3; 
Graham 2, Douglas 2, Smart for Toronto; 
Withington 2, Stevens 2, Lynch, Greene 
for Yale. Referee—Mr. Fritts, Montclair 
A. C. Time—Two 30-minute periods. 


Score—University of Toronto 8, Yale 7 


NAVY DIVIDES 
WITH HARVARD 


Annapolis Varsity Wins by 
hree Lengths 


United States Naval Academy and 
Harvard University crews divided 
honors in the quadrangular varsity 
and the triangular freshman races, 
respectively, on the Charles River 
Saturday. The big Navy varsity 
eight, favored to win over Harvard, 
Cornell University and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, won handily, 
by a margin of over three lengths 
with Harvard second, Cornell third and 
Tech: fourth. ‘lne Crimson freshman 
won by an even greater margin over 
the Navy yearlings and the Cornell 
freshmen were close to seven lengths 
behind Navy. : 

Three postponements waiting for 
suitable conditions brought the fresh- 
man start to seven o'clock in the 
evening. The first-year race was a 
great one from the spectators’ view- 
point with Harvard shooting through 
the water at a 32 stroke, while Navy 
struggled valiantly to keep up with a 
36 to 40 stroke, but all in vain for the 
Crimson youngsters gradually pulled 
away without any great effort. Cornell 
was lost early in the race and fell 
behind steadily. The times were 10m. 
| 25s. for Harvard, 10 35s. for Navy and 
10m. 55s. for Cornell. 

The varsity race was delayed until 
8 o'clock and racing conditions were 
far smoother than in the 1919 battle. 
The surprise of the varsity encounter 
was Cornell, Right from the start 
Navy and Cornell took the race in 
hand and for nearly a mile and a 
quarter Cornell kept its prow in ad- 
vance of Navy, meeting challenge for 
challenge with Harvard third and 
Tech fourth. From then on however, 
Cornell weakened and Navy went on 
alone. The Crimson slowly drew up 
to and finally passed Cornell for sec- 
ond place, three lengths behind Navy 
and a length ahead of Cornell. Tech 
was three lengths behind Harvard; 
but the Engineers had their regular 
boat swamped last week and were 
using,a substitute shell which handi- 
capped their progress. The varsity 
time: Navy 9m. 36s: Harvard 9m. 48s.; 
Cornell, 9m. 52s.; Tech, 9m. 58s. 


“ENGLAND ELIMINATES SPAIN 


ROME, June 1 (4)—The English Davis 
Cup tennis team eliminated Italy in the 
third round of the European zone com- 
petition, when C. G. N. Turnbull de- 
feated Serventi, 3—6, 6—1, 6—1, 6—2. De 
Morpurgo, in the final singles match, 
which did not change the team result, 
was leading J. D. B. Wheatley, England, 

3—2, when Wheatley retired. 


/ 


West Point Winner 
of Baseball Game 


Cadets Also Capture Dual 
Track and Field 
Meet 


ANNAPOLIS, Md., June 1—Coming 
from behind in one of the most excit- 
ing games of baseball the two service 
schools have played, the United States 
Military Academy defeated the United 
States Naval Academy on Lawrence 
Field in their ‘annual championship 
game of 1926, 6 to 5 in 10 innings. 

J. C. Timberlake ’26 started to pitch 
for the Army; but the Navy batsmen 
found him for.two singles and a home 
run which, coupled with a base on balls 
and a hit batsman, gave them five runs 
in the first inning and he was suc- 
ceeded by J. W. Stribling Jr. ’28 who 
held Annapolis runless. Army scored 
two runs in its half of the first, one in 
the second and another in the sixth 
and then tied the game by scoring in 
the ninth and won in the tenth on 
singles by W. W. Browning ’28 and 
C. Z. Byrd ’27, the former scoring on 
a wild throw to first base. The score 
by innings: 

Innings: 
West Point 1— 
Annapolis . 5 0—5 

Batteries—Timberlake, Stribling. and 


Heiser ; Myers and Haerlin. Umpires— 
Wilson and Emslie. 
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HARVARD FRESHMAN WIN 

NEW HAVEN, Conn., May 30 (Special 
Correspondence)—The Harvard freshman 
tennis team defeated the Yale 1929 team 
by a score of 6 to 3 here Saturday in 
their annual match. Throughout the 
singles Yale held the visitors even, win- 
ning three of the six matches, but in 
the doubles Harvard swept through unde- 
a winning three points for a total 
of six. 


FASCE TO UMPIRE IN EASTERN 

PITTSFIELD, Mass., June 1 (P)— 
Charles Fasce of Pittsfield, former Svyra- 
cuse University basketball captain, has 
been appointed by acting president D. J. 
Haylon as an umpire in tne astern 
League, succeeding William Summers, 
who has been granted a leave of absence. 
Fasce will begin his dutles today at New 
Haven, teamed with John Stafford. 


Madame Hendren’s 


Lovable 
Lifelike 


BABY DOLLS 


Seg 8 OR 8 Pag AO tay WOO a ee 
> .} >» -— av ” . 


tied for second, 6ft. in.; O..L.-Hamp- 
ton °’27, California, fourth, 6ft. 2%in.; 
P. J. Wright ’27, Columbia and E. L. 
Norton, Georgetown, tied for fifth, 6ft. 


former intercoiiegiate and world's 100 
and: 220-yard champion, circled the 
track. The asscciation also unfurled 
its new flag, the first the organization 
has ever had. 
" The new records which were made 
were in the 16-pound shot, throwing 
the discus, pole vault and running high 
jump. Capt. Clarence L. Houser ’26 of 
Southern California accounted for two 
of them and both were made in the 
preliminaries. He registered a new 
mark of 49ft. 11%in. for the shot, and 
151ft. 3%in. for the discus. Sabine W. 
Carr ’28 of Yale was the maker of the 
new pole-vault record when he won 
the event at 13ft. 2in. L. S. Barnes ’28, 
Southern California, who was the fa- 
vorite for this event and a hig As AUN 5 ord) ; E.G. ir 
io better than 12ft. 6in. e | California, second, . 1%in:: C.. P. 
— = oe : : to Robert | Hoffman ‘27, Stanford, third, 47ft. 94in. ; 
new high jump record went fo “overt|y. J. Aleksi °27, Southern California 
_ ‘W. King ’28 of Leland Stanford Uni-|¢*-_ *: 4 ¥. ila, 
ae - . > Thi fourth, 46ft. %in.; E. Norton ’26, 
versity when he did 6ft. 5%in. S| Georgetown, fifth, 43ft. 11 %in. 
not only bettered the record of 6ft.| 16-Pound Hammer—Won by C. S. 
454in. for these games made by L. T.} Biggs ’26, Syracuse, 161ft. 96in.; G. L. 
Brown of Dartmouth in 1922, but it oad id ‘37 a ay ae mtn, Pap 
bettered the collegiate mark of 6ft. 5in., at 7 o> ME. ° e 4, ennsylvania 
. te, third, 147ft. 9in.; W. J. Wenzel 
1917, e by A. W. Richards of Cornell in 21, Gor nell, fourth, 1 sTit. 6% in. F. E. 
. : antzberg ’27, assachusetts Institute 
Two other records were bettered, but of Technology, fifth, 147ft. 14in. 
there is little chance of their being Discus Throw—Won by C. L. Houser 
accepted at the annual meeting of the |’26, Southern California, 151ft. 33in. ; 
association next winter as both were| EE. G. Gerken ‘27, California, second, 
. , , 139ft. 3%4in.; A. G. Baker .’28, Swarth- 
made in runs and there was a strong : baker 
; more, third, 137ft. llin.; C. B. Hoffman 
breeze favoring the runners. Referee | ,.- r. “ 
, ; 27, Stanford, fourth, 136ft. 7%in.; I. L. 
G. T. Kirby and the advisory board de- | pnijlips ’28, California, fifth, 135ft. 6%in. ; 
clined to accept them after they were{ Javelin Throw—Won by C.V. Harlow 
made and there is not much chance of |’26, Stanford, 195ft. 3in.; H. M. Davison 
their decision being overruled. In the |’27, Yale, second, 194ft. 2%in.; R. M 
-220-yard dash Capt. Harry A. Russell 
726 of Cornell won in 2i1s., 1-5s. better 


Einglan@ captured the doubles when 
George Crole-Rees and C. H. Kingsley 
defeated the Italian pair, Baron de 
Morpurgo and Signor Serventi, 3—6, 6—8, 
o—3, 6—4, 6—3. 


TWENTY-THREE YACHTS RACE 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass., June 1 (Spe- 
cial)—Twenty-three yachts took part in 
an informal rate held by the Corinthian 
Yacht Club yesterday, it being the first 
+racing’ event of the yachting season at 
this port. Six of the yachts which raced 
were new boats, three being of the R 
Class and the other three of the new 
Marblehead one-design 1814-foot class. 


“The Laundry That Satisfies” 


battles in recent tennis history. 

Miss Wills and Richards had little 
difficulty in defeating the French team 
of Mile. Bourgesis and Lacoste, 6—4, 
6—3. As was expected, Lacoste and 
Jacques Brugnon defeated Richards 
and Kinsey. ~~, Mrs... J.’ B. Jessup, 
after a hard match, won from Mlle. 
Descleros of France, 6—1; 2—6, 6—3. 

There. was a herd match in. the 
mixed doubles, which Miss Ryan. and 

nsey took from Mme.. Lesbesnerais 


three and losing five, St. Louis win- 
ning five and lusing five, Philadelphia 
| winning three and losing three, and 
Boston winning two and losing three. 
Cincinnati's pitching corp which has 
aroused the attention of baseball fans 
for some seasons past is. still main- 
taining its winning caliber. Although 
hit harder than usual during the past 
k, the pit ‘have been strong 
in the pinches’ “with a strong field-. 
ing and hitting. club behind them look 
ag. though they could maintain ‘the 
pace, Pittsburgh, generally picked as 
clei but mdkely.tieea teat piace tte 7 
slowly but surely place to its bite? 
Fordham 17, Rut 4. Rarer Ts 
present position in.third place and is bts 6, Marhetta a rs: 
now ready to give the ‘Reds the; ates 7, Colby 2. ids: 
struggle that fans have been expect- : aneEs 


Conference by Ralph Rose of 
gan in 1904, 


Second team place in the meet: was 
decided by the one-mile relay, the 
final event on the program. Michigan 
won a finishing leap, defeating the 
Wisconein team. Illinois was third, 
earning second place in the meet. The 
time was 3m. 19.9s., making a new 
Conference record. 
100-Yard Dash—G..B. Hester and V. 


B. Leschinsky, Michigan, tied for first iro 
place; W. A. Gruenhagen, Minnesota, )and Brugnon, 9—7, 7—5. Miss Ryan 


third; E. A. Kelly, Michigan, fourth: | Seemed at her best when paired with 
R. Xe Grimm, Ohio State, fifth, Time—| her fellow Californian, §«~— . 
.2s. _ 
220-Yard Dash—Won by V. B. Leschin- | FERRIS WINS LOND MA 
sky, Michigan ; W. A. Gruenhagen, Min- LONDON, June 1 peer be me 
taint °°" ober te Gale stat | Marathon race from Yad the Esa 
H. Everingham, fifth. Time—2%s. _" "'| 9° aitance of 95 miles S3b sorde. waz | ing. Comparing the Cincinnati and} Rain sTOPS “BIG TEX” GAME 
440-Yard Dash—Won by K. R. Ken~| won by H. Ferris, representative of | itsbureh clubs is, more or less} EVANSTON, IIL, Juné 1 -(Special)— 
nedy, Wisconsin; P. E. Schock, Illinois,| the air f Pod illogical at this time. The Reds have} pain st "ita “Die Ten” baseball | Providence, 
second; W. T. Swenson, Iowa, third: e air force, who also won the event h i RE oe 2 " . = wes’ meine 
N. P. Feinsinger, Michigan, fourth: w | 28t. year. His time was 2h, 42m. 24%s, | One of the best if not the best pitch- | game here yesterday between NorthWwest- 
R. Stephenson, indiana, fifth, Time— A. Mills of the Polytechnic Club, three | ing staff in the league, and is stronger | ern University and University of Minne- 
, ? times winner of the event, was sécond,|than Pittsburgh ‘in this particular |sota. Only three visiting batters had 
phase, Pittsbursh’s offensive, however, | Stepped. to the plate. The score was 


49.1s 
= his time being 2h, 46m. 11%s. H. Maleed 
880-Yard Dash—Won by W. A. Caine, of the Pilkington Club, whose time word is considered the most powerful in the 0. There will not be a playoff. The 


Indiana; J. F. Settig, Illinois, second : 
J. 8. Garbry, Northwestern, third; J. J. | Ceies started the 58 competitors, 


Cusack, Chicago, fourth; J, R. Erick- 
son, Wisconsin, lm. 56.2s. . 
One-Mile Run—Won by D. T. Rue, GIANTS BARELY LOSE VICTORY 
NEW YORK, June 1—A penalty in the 
last minute of play deprived the New 


Illinois; A. O, Mgrtin, Northwestern ; 
second; W. A. Elliott, Iowa, third; E. J. 

: York Giants of victory in their Ameriaan 

“lt & P 


McElwee, Illinois, fourth ; J Swisher, ’ 

Ohio State, fifth. Time—4m, 26s. Soccer League match with the J. _|is due mainly to pitching. Jackson’s 

Two-Mile Run—Won by. V. J. Coats eleven of Pawtucket at New York} absence from the shortstop position 

Oval Sunday afternoon, and the contest | is keenly felt by McGraw’s team. Far- 

ended in a 3-to-3 tie. At half-time the} rell is covering the position well but 

val. fonues wore Iie to ge Paw-! of course’ is not ‘on a par with the 

Gibson ’26, Princeton, third, 183ft. 6%4in. ; rstiy of | after which the Ginnty poovea two Bomar Giant’s versatilo regular. The contest 

3 J. Cook ’26, Southern California, le Bilualler, -for.second place in the league between 
_ than the record which was made by 
Wefers in 1896 and tied by R. C. 


A, 
fourth, 178ft. 5in.; R. J. Covert ‘27, Peres b , ees, eS NOE» h.and Ch o at. t 
Dartmouth, fifth, 176ft. 914in. Sao wegen A HOUSE ELECTED pear ciliesd bia holds the attention weg at Chicago's 
: a nnin < 
Craig, Michigan, in 1910 and D. A. . | 
Lippincott, Pennsylvania in 1913. K. D. 


— 4, before leaving Boston brilliant hitting and fielding has been 
IOWA NINE OUTRUNS 
-Grumbles ’26, Southern California, won 


‘the Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. track 
field. team pd ob rate “title of 1926, a feature of the season but it does not 
: Mae . possess the stealy~pitching of a pen- 
the 220-yard low hurdles in 23.3s. CHICAGO BY 18 TO 6 
Which is .1s. better than the mark — 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


the University’ of Southern California : Vs 
elected Edgar L. House '27 track squad | Mant winner and its ability to stay 
sapenis oe mene yest. Ay piney bi ‘ j ahead of Pittsburgh is questioned. 

: an yar es in t | . 

made by A. C. Kraenzlein of Pennsyl- Pacific Goast Conference ¢ehampionship sihvtea nee ae, TAs tiven done 

vania in 1909 and equalled by J. I. CHICAGO, June 1—University of meet, but failed to score in the L a. chances to compare chs aneettived wie 

— of Wesleyan University in| Jowa won its second straight victory A A ALA.. ‘nant contenders for the first time. The 

<0. after eight defeats when it outran 

_ One record was equalled when Cap- |-{jniversity of Chicago, 18 to 6, in a Soe an coe today. At present 

tain Russell of Cornell won.the 100-|“pis Ten” game here yesterday. 

yard dash in 9.7s., which equalled the | Twelve Maroon errors were combined 


Michi- 


“ — ss Pe 
aaa 
‘ é —_ 
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COLLEGE BASEBALL SATURDAY 


Harvard '5,. Princeton 2, 
Yale 6, Georgetown 2. -~ 
Tufts 3, Boston College 2. 

Middlebury 3, Springfield 2 (12 innings). 
N hire 3, Williams 1, 


$15.98 


Providence 
R. I, 


P wo 


lin. 

Running Broad Jump—Won by W. A. 
Dowding °’27, Georgetown, 23ft.. 14%4in.; 
T. A. Mathias ’27, Pennsylvania State, 
second, 23ft. 2%in.: E. J. Dikeman ’27, 
Princeton, third, 22ft. 10%in.- C. x 
Reynolds 28, Southern California, 
fourth, 22ft. 7%4in.; A. . Bates ’28, 
Pennsylvania State, fifth, 22ft. 6%in. 

Pole Vault—Won by S. W. Carr ’28, 
Yale, 13ft. 2in. (mew record); L. S. 
Barnes ’28, Southern California, second,. 
12ft. 6in.; F. B. Clark ’28, Harvard, 
N. B. Durfee '26, Yale, and S. R. Brad- 
ley ’27, Princeton, tied for third, 12ft. 

16-Pound Shotput—Won by fae 
Houser ’26, Southern Calffornia, 49ft. 
11%in.; (mew record); E. G. Gerkin fi 
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Arnold's (rarage 
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Brown 3, 

Columbia 6, © 

Connecticut Stat 

Vermont 3,:M Aggies 0. 

re ont 4, Lehigh 3 (10 inningsy, 
larkgson 5, Rochester 1. - 
est Point 6, Annapolis 5 ee 


Summer Street 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


ERNEST PARADIS 


IMPORTER AND. DESIGNER 


7 
a 


of 
Exclusive Millinery ~ 
214 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. L 
Telephone Pawtucket 5053 


game was the last on the local team’s 
schedule. : 


MRS. MALLORY WINS 
CHISWICK, Eng., June 1 (4)—Mrs. | 
F,. I. Mallory, United States tennis star, 
‘won the Middlesex singles champion- 
ship by defeating Miss Gwendolyne 
aac in the finals, here, 6—3, 1—6, 


Jeague and its fielding is almost per- 
'feetion itself now. At least, the .way 
things look at present fans are. going 
to witness a fine contest for the Na- 
tional. League pennant... _ . 
New York’s recovery from its slump 


BIX GENERATIONS OF SHOE RETAILING 
SINCE 1767 ’ 


Shoes and Hosiery 


173-175 Westminster Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Gloves 


That combine style and quality 
offered to you at a great 
: saving at 
JONES’S ARCADE STORES 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MINNEAPOLIS BUYS CATCHER 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., June 1 (*)— 
Clyde L. Sukeforth, catcher from the 
Cincinnati Nationals, has been bought 
by the Minneapolis Association Club. He 
bt 4 join the. Millers at Milwaukee Sat- 
| ufday. 


war siee and ve 196 Westminster St., Providence, R, I. 
Comfort «°°. - < 


ABSOPURE 


Daily shipments from New York 
representing impressive values, 


BROWN ELECTS MEYERS 


PROVIDENCE, R. IL. June 1—Harold 
-R. Meyers ’27, veteran hurdler, has been 
elected captain of the Brown University 


280 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


Pittsburgh has the edge with. two 
victories and one defeat and the game | 
record made by J. A. LeConey of today will give Cincinnati the chance 
Lafayette College in 1922, but this, as 
_§n the case of the other runs, was not 


allowed. : 

There were two double-winners in 
the meet, Captain Houser of Southern 
California who took the shotput and 
discus and Captain Russell of Cornell 
who won the two dashes 

100-Yard Dash—Semifinals 
_ First Heat—Won._ by H. A. Russell ’26, 
Cornell; B. M. Norton 
Gea: 2. FF: Scull °28, 
third. Time—9.9s. 

Second Heat—Won by A. H.: Miller ’27, 
Harvard; F. V. Hussey ’28, Boston Col- 
lege, second; D. M, Charles ’28, Colgate, 
third. Time—9.9s. 

Final—Won by H. A. Russell’ ’28, Cor- 
nell; B. M. Norton ’26, Yale, second; 
A. H. Miller ’27, Harvard, third; F. -V. 
Hussey ’28, Boston College, fourth; 
D. M. Charles ’28, Colgate, fifth. Time 
>9.7s (equals record but not allowed), 


220-Yard Dash—Semifinals | 
First Heat—Won by B. M. Norton ’26, 


Pennsylvania, 


°26, Yale, sec- 


with 15 Iowa hits to make the base- 
lines a running path for the Hawkeyes. 
W. R. Macklind ’27, started in the box 
for Chicago, but was replaced early 
by T. O. Zimmerman ’28. The Maroons 
gathered 21 hits from the delivery of 
M. G. Adams ’27, who, however, got 
very good support. The score by in- 
nings: 
Innings—~ 1'2 3 
IOW2 ..cccéuee 1 3 0 
Chicago pee. 001 111 0—~‘° 12 
Batteries—Adams and Miller; Mae» 
lind, Zimmerman and Webster. 


CLUBS PLAY TO TIE 


NEW YORK, June 1—Boston and 
Indiana Flooring played to a 2-to-2 tie 
in the first game of the American Soccer 
League double-header at New York 
Oval. Millar opened for Indiana, 10 
minutes from the start, following a free 
kick by Gallagher 25 yards out. The 
home team held the lead until five min- 
utes from half-time when Fleming 
equalized on Blair’s pass. — 
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. Burg,. Chicago, and 
> W. Anson, Ohio State; 6ft. 2%in. ; 
tied for third and fourth, C. EB. McGin- 
nis, Wisconsin, and F: W. Just, Minne- 
sota, 6ft. 1%in.; tied for fifth, R. S. 
Wilson, Indiana, A, C. Meislahn, Illi- 
nois, F. N. Rettig, Northwestern, and 
D. O. Thomas, lowa 5ft. 115gin. 
Running Broad Jump—Won by C W. 
aneen. ia Btate, whi 8%in.; W. H. 
ce, nois, second, 23ft. 74in. ; Middlebury 5, Norwich 
« M. Northrop, third, Michigan, 23ft. Ohio State 4, Wooster 3. . 
n.; G. P. Guthrie, Ohio State, fourth, Iowa 18, Chicago 0. 


track team for 1927. Previous .to enter- 
ing Brown, while competing for Brook-: 
lyn High School, Meyers won the na- 
tional junior indoor high hurdles cham- 
pionship. ; 


COLLEGE BASEBALL MONDAY 


Harvard 7, Brown 6. oh 
H Dartmouth 9, Vermont 0. i 


aL Exclusive Agency for 
“ JARNOLD’S’ 
GLOVE GRIP SHOES 


for Men and Women 


F. B. CROSBY COMPANY 
30 North Main St., Providence, R. I, 


' » s 


estminster Street 


Providence, R. I. 


zi 


FA “¢ 


cliffs and quiet coves; i 
towns that once harbored the old clippers; wonder- 
ful Lafayette National Park—the only one in the 
United States bordering the ocean—where, unlike 
any other place on the Atlantic Coast, high mountains - 
down to meet the sea. Then on through a 
country rich in colonial history to the most eastern 
tip of the United States, where the site of the world’s 
greatest power project will interest many. 


| PUBLICITY BUREAU, STATE OF MAINE 
914 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 
Please send Official Booklets as checked. Maine, Land of Re- 
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An Entire Building 
Devoted to Sport, 
Recreation and the 
Big Outdoors . . 
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The Iver Johnson Building 


Headquarters for Canoes 
Camping Outfits 
_ Outboard Motors 
Auta Supplies 
Tennis Baseball 
Athletic Supplies 
Radio 
Dog Supplies Games 
Clothing for Camping & Athletics 


Golf 
Bicycles 


Get it at 


Iver Johnson’s 


“The Most Complete 
Sporting Goods Store” 


155-163 Washington Street 


COR. CORNHILL BOSTON 
46¢ Main Street, Fitchburg — 
804 Main Street, Worcester 


The 
Guernsey Shop 


. is offering 
Rich Ice Cream 
Delicious Sandwiches. — 
Certified Guernsey Milk 
ALL AT 
ORDINARY PRICES 
THE GUERNSEY SHOP 


129 Weybosset Street 
(Opposite the Narragansett Hotel) 


PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


Wayland Square 
Grocery =a Market 


Trade with the Store of Serv- 
ice and Quality. Save time, 
money and trouble, 


5 Wayland Square, Providence 
Phone Angell 0318 


WENTY minute set- 

tlements of insurance 

losses are not the unmixed 

blessing sorhe claim. ‘Too 

* much speed may cause the 

assured to overlook items 

discovered too late after the 

loss is paid. You can rely 

on insurance purchased 
here. 
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Refrigeration at Its. Best 


THE QuIET SWORD 
AUTOMATIC 
Ort BuRNER 


Providence Oil Burner Co. 


Telephone Broad 0089 
691 Broad Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 


The Whole 
Year Round 


Our Fashion reporters are 
in New York and at the best 
resorts. They go to the res- 
taurants where the women 
of fashion gather. 


They Dance at the smart 
supper clubs. They watch 
within the customs line at 
the docks of the great Euro- 
pean liners. 


These Reporters are just 
one channel of our Fashion 
information—Fashion that is 
reflected in a store full of 
up-to-the-minute stocks for 
Spring. 


Gladding’s 


Providence, R. I. 


~ 


PROVIDENCE 


ine 
66 99. 
Answer 


Shoe 


—the shoe that 


fills the gap be- 
tween the slipper 
style and the or- 
thopedic shoes. 


—the shoe that is made ex- 
pressly for work and play hours. 


—the shoe whose duty it is to 
function with the foot and to 
do it without compromising a 
woman’s appearance, 


—Choose your Summer shoes 
from the new styles, with the 
knowledge that you have not 
only acquired a wealth of foot 
comfort, but also a substantial 
saving. : 


The New Prices Are 
Interestingly Low: 


10, *11, *1250 


A Portable 


Phonograph 


No matter where you go in the great outdoors, one of these port- 
able phonographs will furnish music of any kind and greatly 
add to the enjoyment of your holidays. 
‘machines have excellent tone quality and surpris- 
ing volume; the space they occupy is very small 
and the machine is designed to be easily carried. 
et Pies vanes freinds a5 os de cc abechoncem 
CONVENIENT GRADUAL PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 


These remarkable little. 


1 


UPWARD 


Talking Machine Store, 3rd Floor — 
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New. Yo rk, Philadelphia, 
, and Washington Are Ready 
“for First Place Struggle. 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Jew York -_— 
; : at ‘ hia ipgetn 27 
on eeveseece 
eteseeoeseores 
' Sleveland .........-- 22 
PBOstON\.............+ 12 


> _—S-—sO/R«BSULTS SATURDAY 
aes on 4, Boston 2. 
Be Seago: 7, New York 6 (10 inn- 


> swe e’ 


eS icago 1. 
‘ o - $t. Domisk, Cleveland 4. 
ae ‘RESULTS SUNDAY 
~~ New elphia 3. 
Rew Fork 2 PRoston 3 (11 innings). 
 $€ Louis 3, Cleveland 1. 
».. Chicago 6, Detroit 3. | 
~ “ RESULTS MONDAY 


. s 
; it 7. 

* Sashteaton at New York (postponed). 
“The recovery of Washington from its 
_. ‘lump places three teams, Philadelphia, 
Washington and New York, in readi- 
' ness for a real struggle for first place. 
| The clean sweep of the three-game 
_. series by Philadelphia against New 
*. York-should be convincing proof that 
the Athletics are after the pennant 
this year in earnest and that the Yan- 
tees, although secure at nt in first 
lace with a leai of six full games, are 
“ no position to let up in their vic- 
- torious march which has enabled 
" them to build up so strong a margin. 
Today, Washington and New York 
meet, bringing together the other two 
ponsidered contenders for the pennant. 
_ - The .ability. to defeat Philadelphia 
. almost continually during the last two 
years has kept Washington well in the 
running, but the champions’ inability 
to win a majority of their games 
- against the Athletics this year has 
paused the Senators to fall below the 
Athletics in the standing. The clubs 
- gre now lined up for battle, New York, 
- first; Philadelphia, second, and Wash- 
-. ington, third.-. And it is going to be 
a merry struggle that will hold the in- 
terest of fans to the end of the sea- 
son. At least that is the general con- 
_  #sensus of opinion. 
ee : hietics Do Best = _—_s«i«ss“ 
Philadelphia, like Pittsburgh in ‘the 
* National League, has risen from last 
place.“ It hati the best winning record 
of the past week with seven victories 
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4 
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in 10 starts while-the yankees won five | 


put of eight. Washington after los- 
‘Ing four straight games recovered to 
win three out of seven for the week 


and move back from fourth into third 


- place. The St. Louis Browns, the cluB 
_ that had failed to win two straight 
games until last week, won six and 
lost two, and moved out of last place 
+m favor of the Boston Red Sox who in 
+ their turn continued So emnran, with one 
victory in eight. starts. 5" 
Cleveland’s slump during» which 
time it has won only two of.its last 


. 
> 
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PROBLEM NO. 787 
By F.. W. Jordan, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


Original: Composed especially for 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


White 
White to play and mate in two 
PROBLEM NO. 788 


By J. J. Rietveld { 
Black 1 Pieces 


6 Pieces 
White to play and mate in three 


SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS 
No. 785. Kt(B6)-Kt4 
No. 786. 1. Q-KB6 Kt-Q4 ‘ 
2. PxKtch 
KxKt 


R-BT 


2. B-K8 


yea 
ine RP a ag 
ob. Comp. i 
H. Moller ' Q-Q 


PROBLEM COMPOSITION 


' Showing a subjective interference of 
the two Black rooks that might also 
be classified as an objective of the 
Black bishop. 
: By A. Ellerman 


_ Black 10 Pieces 


| starts. 


in Henley Regatta 


Udine Barge Club Is Chief 
Winner in the Various 
Club Events 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 1 
(Special)—Rowing honors in the 
twenty-second annual regatta of the 
American Rowing Association on the 
Schuylkill River were fairly well 


divided, except in the club events in 
which the Undine Barge Club of this 
city won five times out of as many 
Collegiate honors were nicely 
distributed with University of. Penn- 
sylvania, Syracuse University, Prince- 
ton University, Yale University and 
Columbia University crews each win- 
ning a race. More than 25,000 persons 
enjoyed the races. 

In the varsity eight-oared race for 
the Stewards’ Challenge Cup, Coach 
Fred W. Spuhn’s Pennsylvania eight, 
recent winners of the Childs Cup, de- 
feated Joseph Wright’s Penn Athletic 
Club crew by a third of a length with 
Syracuse University, last, three 
lengths back of the 
There was only four-fifths of a second 
difference between the first two crews 
at the finish. Pennsylvania’s time was 
7m. 5 1-58. 

While Syracuse failed to be a factor 
in the varsity race, its junior varsity 
éight, practically rowed away from a 
field of four, including Princeton, 
Pénnsylvania and Columbia,’ the 
Orange eight having three lengths to 
spare over Princeton. 

Pennsylvania rowing followers saw 
their 150-pound crew lose a hard race 
to Princeton by one length. This was 
the first time a Red and Blue light- 
weight eight has ever been defeated. 
The United States Naval Academy 
rallied to take third place from Yale 
and Columbia managed to crowd Har- 
vard back into last position. Princeton 
covered the Henley course‘in 7m. 32s. 

Columbia’s freshman eight-oared 
crew that had previously won from 
Yale, Pennsylvania twice, and Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
kept its record clean by defeating 
Pennsylvania again. This time the 
margin was 2% lengths. 

Harvard gave Yale a stern battle 
in the third varsity eights, but was 
defeated by 1% lengths,.with Pennsyl- 
vania three lengths behind. 

Union Boat:Club of Boston could 
not keep pace with the Bachelors 
Barge Club of this city, in the special 
eight-oared shell race, and lost by six 
lengths, Penn Athletic Club holding 
its crew out for the varsity race later. 
John Crooks, also of the Union Boat, 
} Club, finished last in the first single 
sculls, which was won by W. 
Hoover, United States champion who 


first four sculls to @ victory. The 
summary: 

Second Single Sculls—Won by R. H. 
Agnew, Undine; Kenneth Myers, Penn- 
sylvania Barge, second; Chester Turner, 
Penn Athletic Club, third. Time—8m. 40s. 

St. Paul’s Challenge Cup Race for Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania TFEight-Oared 
| Crews—Won by. Halcyon Club; second, 
Isthmian Club. Timeé—7m. 39s. 

First Singles Sculls—Won by W. M. 
Hoover, Undine; P. V. Costello, Penn 
A. C., second; W. E. Garrett-Gilmore, 
Bachelors, fourth. Time—8m. 36 4-5s. 

Special, Interclub Eight-Oared Shells— 
Won by _ Bachelors w, John Gal- 

. 2, Hénry Welsford; No. 3 


club. oarsmen. . 


also stroked the Undine Barge Club. 


Honors Are Divided [PENNSYLVANIA IS 


AGAIN THE WINNER 


Defeats Princeton and Colum- 


bia for Childs Cup 


FORMER CHILDS CUP WINNERS 


Year Winner Place 
1879—Pennsylvania .......Schuy 
1880..Columbia ....... occ Cn 
1881.. Princeton .. Se 
1882..Pennsylvania .......S¢c 
1883..Pennsylvania .,..... 
1884..Pennsylyania ...... f 


lumbia ... 
lumbia 
9 ° inceton ecccccees Carm 
1916..Princeton .......+..schuyll 
1918..Pennsylvania .......Carnegie Lake 
1919.. Pennsylvania .......Carnegie Lake 
1920. .Navy eceeeveeeeeeeeeee ill 
1921..Columbia ...cesccesstaé 
1922..Princeton ...cecees-Carn 
1923..Columbia ..cccceces 
1924..Pennsylvania »......S¢ 
1925..Pennsylvania .......Harlem 


PRINCETON, N. J., June 1 ()— 
University of Pennsylvania’s fine var- 
sity crew swept to an impressive tri- 
umph over the.crews of Princeton and 
Columbia universities in the Childs 
Cup regatta on Lake Carnegie. The 
Red and Blue’ oarsmen. defeated 
Princeton by four lengths in a mile 
and three-quarters. dash. Columbia 
trailed several lengths behind the 
Tigers. ; 

It- was the third successive victory 
for the Quaker eight in this historic 
rowing classic and the ninth since its 
inception in 1879. , 

Richard <A. Glendon’s Columbia 

freshmen won the event for first-year 
crews by a scant two feet from Prince- 
ton, with Pennsylvania 3% lengths 
astern. 
_ The varsity race was a Pennsyl- 
vania parade from the start. The 
Quaker eight opened up with. a 40- 
beat stroke, sustained it until open 
water showed between its stern and 
the Princeton bow and. then settled 
down to.a powerful, steady pull until 
100 yards from the finish, when Capt. 
D. M. Irminger called upon his Red 
and Blue crew to increase to 40. At 
this pace the Pennsylvania shell shot 
by the final flag with. three lengths of 
open water showing between its shell 
and the struggling Tiger eight. The 
time was 9m. 45s. 

The race between the first freshmen 
crews produced the real competition 
of the regatta, with Columbia and 
Princeton playing the leading rdles. 
Pennsylvania took the lead and held it 
throughout the first mile, although the 
three shells drove by the mile flag 
with less than a quarter of a boat 
length separating them. 

Then Columbia started fits winning 
spurt. Slowly the Glendon eight pulled 
up, passed Princeton and then Penn. 


M.| The latter crew began to tire and 


steadily it dropped back. But the 
plucky Princeton first-year boat 
dogged Columbia’s path and only a 
last-minute push gave Columbia the 
victory: by less than a yard. The time 
was 9m. 55s. 


Hakoah Wins From 
New YorkGiants, 2-1 


NEW YORK, June 1—In the last 
game to be played by. the oah 
soccer team in this eity, the visiting, 
players defeated the New York Giants 


‘burden of play for the Illini, 


Illinois Captures 
All Tennis Honors 


Win Singles and Doubles in 
Western Conference 


Title Play 


Spécial from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, June 1—The 1926 Inter- 
collegiate Conference tennis champion- 
ships in both singles and doubles have 
been won by the University of Illinois. 
T. F. O’Connell ’28, Illinois, is the new 


champion in singles, and with E. A. 
Shoaff '27 won the doubles title. 
O’Connell won the final match for 
the title from Herman Shapinsky ’28, 
University of Chicago, after four hard 
sets, 6—3, 7—5, 4—6, 6—4.. The Chicago 
sophomore was the surprise of the 
tournament. He was not considered 
in the advance figuring, but displayed 
a powerful game to emerge from the 
field and enter the final round. 
' Shapinsky and-O’Connell staged a 
terrific battle for the championship. 
The Illinois star’s experience in tour- 
nament play was the deciding factor, 
although Shapinsky’s sound strokes 


from the net very nearly turned the 
tide after he had taken the third set 
of the match from the Illinois star. 

Both players strove constantly to 
get to the net from which vantage 
point they volleyed with accuracy and 
speed. Shapinsky’s lack of court tac- 
tics, due to his inexperience in tourna: 
ment play, was all that kept him from 
beating O’Connell, who tired rapidly 
under the steady barrage of place- 
ments from the racket of the Chicago 
youth. The match by points’ and 
stroke. analysis: 

FIRST SET 

O’Connell .eeee-.2 444 2 
Shapinsky eocce 4 1 4 


mm = 


O’Connell .4 411 
Shapinsky .0 1 4 
T 
O’Connell ...... 
Shapinsky ..... 


ieee 
on He 
oreo [T tom 

oy mee 

pj be 


O’Connell ...... 
Shapinsky ..... 


o> 

wt 

Ej] eS 2p ee 
rl om EI conn 


N. 
O’Connell weseccess 5 
Shapinsky ... 10 
SECOND SET 
O'Connell cesesseee 8 
Shapinsky a. 6 
THIRD SET 
O’Connell ecocces+-10 7 
Shapinsk 10 
FOURTH SET 
O’Connell seccecees 5 . 13 0 
Shapinsky .eseeess 1l 1 
O’Connell and Shoaff won the 
doubles title from L. F. Boldenweéck 
"28 and S. R. Durand ’26 of Wisconsin 
in straicht sets, 6—4, 8—6,-7—5. The 
Wisconsin pair made a hard fight, but 
the Illinois team had the edge in team- 
work, taking the net at every oppor- 
tunity and volleying for frequent 
Placements, Shoaff carried most of the 
as 
O’Connell was worn out from his 
morming and afternoon play in the 
singles. 
INTERSCHOLASTIC CONFERENCE 
TENNIS SINGLES— 
Semifinal Round 


on 


11 
5 


» ™. F. O'Connell, Illinois, defeated E. A. 


Shoaff, Illinois, 5—7, 6—2, 6—-4 


from the back court and his smashing 


ANNAPOLIS WINS 
LACROSSE GAME 


Defeats West Point in Their 
Annual Contest, 3 to 2 


WEST, POINT, N. Y., June 1—The 
United States Naval Academy may 
have lost to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at baseball and track 
this spring; but 1ts lacrosse team came 
through victorious over the Cadets in 
their annual contest for the third 
— year 'winring by a score of 


Navy owes fis victory to better 
passing and handling of the sticks. It 
also had a very smooth-working at- 
tack which the Cadets were unable to 
stop, although the Army showed 
greater defensive strength in the sec- 
ond half than in’ the first. 

West Point opened the scoring early 
in the first half when S. E. Prudhomme 
shot a pretty goal on a pass from H. 
E. Wilson. Kenneth Craig soon tied 
the score for Navy after D. G. Albert- 
son had brought the ball down close to 
Army’s net. A few minutes later the 
latter scored on a pass from J. L. Hull. 
With only a few minutes of the first 
half left, Smith picked up the ball 
from a scrimmage in front of the Army 
goal and gave the Soldiers the point 
which finally won the game. 

The only scoring in the second half 
was a goal by Prudhomme early in the 
period. The summary: 

ANNAPOLIS WEST POINT 
Albertson, Ist a......ecee....1st d, Born 
Sutherland, Clark, 2d a....2d d, Trapnell 
Walden, Smith, Brockman, 3d a 

3d d, Holly 
Lucier, c c, Dean, Saunders. Munson 
Flippin, 3d d.....+e+s.1st a, Prudhomme 
Hughes, 2d d....seesceees.20d a, Simonton 
Bernet, Ist d....... 3d d, Baxter 
Williamson, cp.....o0h, O’Donnell, Donald 
Cross, ee ° . ilson 
Craig, Smith, Linaweaver, Keady, oh 
cp, Daly 
Hull, Sh. aseopocccoosoeescece oDe Anderson 
A A cn ncgtwen wi lse cbos iééoen g, Lewis 
Score—United States Naval Academy 3, 
United States Military Academy 2. Goals 
—Craig, Albertson, Smith for Navy; 
Prudhomme 2 for Army. Referee—Mr., 
Ross. Time—Two 30m. periods. 


HARVARD DEFEATS 
YALE NET TEAM, 8-1 


Harvard’s varsity and second var- 
sity tennis teams defeated those of 
Yale University on Divinity courts, 
Cambridge, by scores of 8 to 1 and 
7 to 2, Saturday. The only Yale var- 
sity victory was in the doubles when 
A. EK. Barker '28 and W. M. Reed ’28 
defeated T, E. Jansen ’26 and A, R. 
Allen ’26. 

The match between Capt. J. F. W. 
Whitbeck °27 of Harvard and Capt. 
Charles Watson 3d ’27 of Yale feat- 
ured, Whitbeck winning by a score of 
8—6, 8—6. The only three-set match 
was in the victory of L. O. Pratt ’26 of 
Harvard over Reed of Yale, 6—2, 2—6, 
7—5. The doubles feature was be- 
tween Captain Whitbeck and L. H. 
Gordon ‘27 of Harvard and Captain 
Watson and T. B. McGlinn ’27 of Yale, 
the Crimson pair winning, 6—4, 4—6, 
6—3. The whole second team will re- 
ceive a Minor sport “H” for its victory 
over Yale and a fine season record. 
The varsity team lost only one match 
throughout the season. 

SINGLES 

Capt. J. F. W. Whitbeck ’27, Har- 
vard, defeated Capt. Charles Watson 
3d ’27, Yale, 8—6, &—6, 

G. H. Perkins ’26, Harvard, defeated 
T. B. McGlinn ’27, Yale, 6—4, 8—6 


British Walker Cup 
Golf Team Selected 


_ By the Associated Presa 
St. Andrews, Scotland, June 1 
HE British Walker Cup team, 
which will oppose the United 
States team here tomorrow, was 
announced today as follows: Roger 
H. Wethered, Sir Ernest W. E. 
Holderness, Cyril J. H. Tolley, A. 
Jamieson Jr... Maj. C. O. Hezlet, 
Robert Harris, Hon. W. G. Brown- 
low and E. F. Storey. 

A. F. Simpson, who was defeated 
in the finals for the amateur cham- 
pionships at Muirfield by Jess W. 
Sweetser on Saturday, and W. A. 
Murray were dropped from the 
original 10 selected by the British 
committee as candidates for the 
team. "8 

The pairings for the Walker Cup 
matches also were officially an- 
nounced by the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club this afternoon. Tomor- 
rows two-ball foursomes will be 
as follows: Francis D. Ouimet and 
Jesse P. Guilford vs. R. H. 
Wethered and Sir E. W. E. Holder. 
ness; Jess W. Sweetser and 
George Von Elm vs. Robert Harris 
and Maj. C. O. Hezlet; Robert T. 
Jones Jr. and Watts Gunn vs. C. 
J. H. Tolley and A. Jamieson Jr.; 
Capt. R. A. Gardner and R. R. 
Mackenzie vs. E. F,. Storey and 
W. G. Brownlow. 

Thursday’s singles will be as fol- 
lows: Jones vs. Tolley; Sweetser 
vs. Holderness; Ouimet vs. 
Wethered; Von Elm vs. Hezlet; 
Guilford vs. Harris; Gunn _ vs. 
Brownlow; Mackenzie vs. Storey, 
and Gardner vs. Jamieson. 


Charles Watson 3d °27 and T. B. Me- 


Glinn *27, Yale, 6—4, 4—6, 6—3. 


P. M. Lenhart ’27 and W. T. Smith 
°26, Harvard, defeated K. V. Jackson ’27 
6é—3. 


M. Reed ’28 and A. E. Barker ’28, 
"26 and 


and F. F. Symington ’26, Yale, 
6—2. 


Ww 


Yale, defeated T. E. Jansen 


A. R. Allen ’26, Harvard, 6—1, 6—0. 


: 


OLD HICKORY 
Outdoor Furniture 


Old Hickory is built of strong, 
sturdy, selected hickory saplings, 
protected by Nature against the 
elements. It not only outlasts 
any other kind of outdoor furni- 
ture, but its distinctive appear- 
ance is coupled with unequalled 
comfort and moderate prices. 


LOCKHART VICTOR 
ON WET SPEEDWAY, ;; 


Wins 400-Mile Auto Race 
at Indianapolis § 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 1 (#)—A 
youthful driver from Los Angeles won 
$40,000 and the speed crown of the rac- 


ing world on the Indianapolis motor 
speedway yestercay. 

Frank lLockhart,: driving his first 
major race, piloted his little white- 
colored racer to victory in the motor 
classic, cut to 400 miles because of a 
downpour of rain. The event, scheduled 
for 500 miles, was ended when rain- 
laden clouds suddenly gathered and 
soaked the track, making any further 
attempt to continue too perilous. 

Lockhart, stopping only once dur- 
ing the race, and driving the entire 
400 miles without relief, sent his little 
car over the two and a half-mile course 
in 4hr. 13m. 37.78s., an average of 94.63 
miles an hour. He finished five miles 
in front of Harry Hartz, a Los Angeles 
rival, who was flagged in second place. 
Clifford Woodbury, Chicagoan, was 
third, about a mile behind Hartz. 

Fred Comer, another Los Angeles 
entry, was fourth. 

Peter De Paolo, the smiling young 
Italian, winner of the 1925 classic, was 
fifth, nearly 17 miles behind the win- 
ner. De Paolo, however, was driving 
at remarkable speed at the time the 
race was ended, gaining steadily on the 
leaders, and might have improved his 
position if the race had gone the limit. 

Lockhart drove a masterly race, 
handling his car with the skill of a 
De Palma, and except for a few sec- 
onds clung to the lead after he once 
took possession of it. 


ABBOTT AND WELD WIN 


George E. Abbott and Walter Weld 
won the Massachusetts States doubles 
tennis championship title at the Newton 
Center Squash Tennis Club courts, Sat- 
urday, 6—4, 3—6, 6—3, 6—3. 


EVERY blade—even 
a new one—needs 
stropping beforeevery 
shave. And now for 
- the first time you can 
sharpen safety razor 
blades. 


The James Stropper 
actually polishes and 
frictions the original 
factory bevel of your 
blade. No skil 
needed. 


'Gold plated 
‘with special 
' leather strop. 
{Packed in gen- 


a 


Models for Gillette, Gem, Ever-Ready, 
Auto-Strop, Enders, Durham-Duplex 


$2.00 at Your Local Drug Store 
or Direct by Mail 


Dudley Freeman Co. 


207 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


“A Rare Vacation,” 


Says Arthur Brisbane, Highest 
Paid Newspaper 
| Editor in the World 


Scores of famous people spend the summer 
months in Southern California. See what 
Brisbane says about the weather. Learn what 
you can do in this great sportland to have the 
best vacation you have ever’ known. 


Herman Shapinsky, Chicago, defeated 
L. F,. Boldenweck, Wisconsin, 7—5, 8—6. 


Final Round 
TF. O’Connell, Illinois, defeated Her- 
man Shapinsky, Chigago, 6-3, 7 
5—7, 6—4. 


. + POUBLES—Final Round 

T. F. O’Connell and E. A. Shoaff, Tlli- 
nois, defeated. F. Boldenweck and 
3. °° Durand, Wisconsin, 6—4, 8&—6, 


Let us send you our new folder 
“C”, showing leading designs for 
your porch, garden or sunroom, 
and the name of the dealer who 
can show them to you. 


No. 4, Edward Wheeler i 


No. 6, n 
stroke, 


Edward: Mitchell; coxswain, Jack Ken- 
nedy). Second, Union Boat Club of Bos- 


. Time—7m.. 23%8. 
—_ -Eight-Oared Shells 


by a score of 2 to 1. A crowd of 30,000 
spectators watched the game which 
was hard fought and full of some fine 
playing. 7 

The Giants ‘were the ‘first to score 
in the first half, but the Hakoah  play- 
ers showed great’ ‘speed ‘and: soon 
evened: the count at il-all. In the 
second period Hakoah scored 20 min- 
utes after the start. 

Easton” scored the only goal for 
the Giants five minutes after the 
start and 10 minutes later Schoenfeld, ‘ 
cénter forward, evened the’ scoré for 
the visitors, and Eisenhofer scored the 
winning goal. The summary: 
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- nine games has caused it to fall from 
second contig A sixth in one week. 
- The clubs are so ae oe wc ay wag ha | 
mY place that a slight’ let-up 

es Y re. it to fall} 
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L. H. Gordon ’27, Harvard, defeated 

K. V. Jackson ’27, Yale, 6—4, 6—4. 

P. M. Lenhart ’27, Harvard, defeated 

F. F. Symington °’26, Yale, 6—3, 6—4. 

7 L. O. Pratt °26, Harvard, defeated 
W. M. Reed ’28, Yale, 6—2, 2—6, 7—5. 
We i ’26, Harvard, defeated 

J. M, White '26, Yale, 6—1, 6—2. 


DOUBLES 


Capt. J. F. W. Whitbeck ’27, and L. H. 
Gordon ’27, Harvard, defeated Capt. 


College Breabmen : 
—Won by Columbia; Pennsylvania, sec- 


: 11 Pieces ond. Time—7m. 18s, ; 
; Interscholastic Bight-Oared Shells — 
White to play and. mate.in two Won by Huntington eparatory School, 


; ~ ; 09) 
WOTES re Pri Devitt Preparatory 


% pes Pre- 
The final standing in the New York m. 39s. 

Metropolitan League, won by the Man- 

hattan C. C., was as follows: 

Manhattan.9 —0 /Second Ave. 44—414 

Hun in. 644—244| N. Y. Univ.. 2 

City Col, .. 5144—3%4/|Coluthbia U. 1 

Stuyvesant. 44%4—4%4|Philidor ..-1 


The seventh annual printing tele- 
graph match between the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories of New York and. 
the Western Electric Company’s plant 
at Hawthorne,. Chicago, was won by 
0 age ga 4 ~~ gh to —_ 
: | e second division and| mow stands: New York 4, cago i, 
E.- ; ihe ‘season opened due to| drawn 2. The summary: 

- the ups and downs of the pitching.|; NEW YORK 
- Whe fielding is the best in the league) 1 D.G. Grimley. 
and Collins has placed Hunniwell at A. Voos® 
ant p with the return of Kamm to 
> | third’ base with success in increasing 
‘a the speed of the infield, which was fast 
-  pefore. Hunniwell’s work at third base 
- and his hitting won him a place some- 
Ww oa gen lineup and his speed 
~ eounts for much in the fast Collins 


" Detroit won five and- lost four last 
G 


week, and moved from sixth -to fourth 
place. The heavy hitting outfi 
- the Tigers is just getting into top form 
~ and from now on wil 30s he Hew 
x ork club a run for g ors. 
> Hitting alone will hot win a pennant 


Old Hickory Furniture Co. 


Martinsville, Indiana 


HAKOAH LEAVES FOR 
VIENNA TOMORROW 


NEW YORK, June 1 (#)—Hakoah 
soccer players, completing an Amer- 
wniican invasion which has developed 

record interest in the booting game, 
announce their intention to return 
here for amore extended tour. - 

The Vienna athletes closed their 
series of international centests with 
leading teams of the East yesterday 
at Philadelphia by defeating the 
Philadelphia F..C., 3 goals to 0. To- 
night they will be banqueted on the 
eve of their departure for Europe. The 
summary : 
HAKOAH PHILADELPHIA 
Schwartz, Ol rceBeddcdeccooeces OF, Neely 
Bisenhofer, fhicccccccesccsess: r, Turner 
Schoenfeld, CG. ccnceccecese.C, G Graham 
Wortman, if...ce.-sees---il, A. Graham 
. Gisnéscdastoecebcsecces ol, Florie 
by ) eee 
DPUCKE?, O.cccccccece 

ess, r 


3 . is not too 
ie ‘this season 


jate. For “the first 


* is | hells—Won by Yale U 
_., the team is.all together s as by 


vard niversity, second, 


0%s. . 

First Four-Oared. Sculls— Won _ by 
Pennsylvania Barge Club; Bachelors 
‘| Ba Club, second. Time—8m, 7%s. 

i50-Pound Collegiate Eight-Oared Crew 
—Won by Princeton University; Penn- 
sylvania, second; United States Naval 
Academy third. Time—7m. 32s, 

Junior Varsity Eight-Oared Shells— 
Won by Syracuse ; inceton, second ; 
Pennsylvania, third. Time—7m. 16%s. 

First Bight-Oared Shells— Won by 
University of Pennsylvania; Penn Ath- 
letic Club, second; Syracuse University, 
third. Time—7m. 5%s. 


FOURSOMES GIVE 
) HARVARD MATCH, 5-4 


NYAAT, R. I., June 1—The Harvard 
varsity golf team defeated that of Yale 
University here in their annual match 
by a score of 5 to 4 asa result of win- 
ning three singles and two foursomes 
on the course of the Rhode Island 
Country Club. 

‘The singles matches were settled 
quite decidedly, but the foursomes 
were featured by closeness; Joseph 
Morrill Jr. ’28 and J. A. Hutchinson ’28 
of Harvard were carried to an extra 
hole to win 1 up. Capt. Frank E. 


ip uareen wit 
“a lg cent ratin Ww 
yt a es and four defeats and 
also tained their last week's posi- 
in fifth place. The White Sox 
‘maneuvered considerably from coreresewpeseeesecess +My, 
Score—Hakoah Soccer Club 2, New 
York Giants 1. Goals:— Schoenfe 
pemenhorer. F Pg wor r 
ew York... eree—C, E, ton. 
Time—Two 45-minute periods, Y. 7 ' 


BETHLEHEM HELD TO TIE 
BETHLEHEM,: Penn. June 1—Play- 
pressed. the Beth- 


‘| ° CHICAGO. 
6 J. Shallcross ....1 
_M. Stah 


ing listless ball until ; : 

lehem Steel F. C. was forced to share 
the points in the closing American Soc- 
cer League’ game here with J. & P.. 
Coats: The final score was 2 goals each. 


NEW BEDFORD WINS, 2 TO 1 

NEW BEDFORD, June 1—New Bed- 
ford, winners of the Lewis Cup in the 
American Soccer League Cup tie series, 
defeated Fall River champions of the 
American League this year, 2 to 1. 


B. A. Eliasgon ... 
J. Grosvenor . 

P. Newman ..cc« 
H. Brandner .... 


0 
0 


~<hy 


2 ¥. 
3 R. 
4H. 
5 H. 
6 C. 
7 H. 
8 H. 
9 H. 
0G. 


4 
% % 
Total ocscadsé 6% Total eececcceces 34 


The Hallgarten brilliancy prize .in 
the Manhattan C. C. tourney went to 
G. Maroczy for his game against 
Norwood. 


The British Chess Magazine states 


ecbecescocdhk Bue 

ciwacae es és nee edéebece « g, Kucklich 

Score—Hakoah Soccer Club 3, Phila- 

delphia Field Club 0. Schoenfeld 3, for 

Hakoah,, -*Referee—Scott. Time—Two 
45m. periods. . 


 - for Detroit, but-it may keep it in the 
|. first division and prove an obstacle to 


that the International Chess Federa- 
tion, which meets at Budapest in July, 
contemplates some action bearing on 


Wattles Jr. ’26 and George H. Flinn Jr. 
'26 of Yale won their match on the 
home green. The summary:. 


RTHUR BRISBANE writes 


camping under great 


the pennant aspirations of some other 
club. 


_ HARVARD DEFEATS 
_. PRINCETON NINE 

4 HARVARD-YALE-PRINCETON BASE- 
) BALL 

Won Loat P.C. 
: 1. ..600 


0 Yoo 


to millions through his news- 
paper editorials every day. This is 
what he says about Southern Cali- 
fornia as a summer vacation land: 


old trees beside some 
mountain stream. Per- 
haps you will enjoy a 
visit to some old Span- 
ish Mission, or a long, 
easy motor tour 
through ever-chang- 
ing vistas of orchards 
and fields and quaint 
old towns. Perhaps it 
is packing into a des- 
ert wilderness where 
you may not meet 
anyone for weeks— 
that will bring you 
a new thrill. Or possibly you want 
a touch of the gay cosmopolitan 
life of a city of more than a million 
people with its round of theatres 
and dances, and its unique restau- 
rants where you may see scores of 
famous people that you read about 
and are known to be partial to this 
world-renowned sportland. 
Whatever whim or fancy you 


world’s championship matches. When ‘ Singles 

the federation can show a strong finan-} Capt. E. S. Stimpson ’27, Harvard, de- 

cial report, it will go a long way/ feated Capt. F. E. Wattles Jr. ‘26, Yale, 

toward solving this much-debated/| 5 and 3. os ‘ 

question, and it behooves every pos-| ,, Dvight Barnum °27, Harvard, nen 

sible club to enter its support. Paul Haviland "27, Yale, defeated 
ar PAR : Joseph Morrill Jr. ’28, Harvard, 4 and 3. 

A Bohemian Award L 


“ Wes a “ne oe J. A. 
utchinson *28, Harvard, 4 and 3, 

g. The Prager Presse, edited by Dr.| HQ Sioddund. ‘Se, Yale, daléated A 
winners of a three-move problem tour- 


R. Parker Jr. °26, Harvard, 7 and 5. 
Richard Keene ’26, Harvard, defeated 
ney (122 entries). First, C. Kainer, 
‘Lukovecek; second, J. J. Rietveld, 


W. K. Lanman Jr. ’28, Yale, 7 and 6. 
Doubles 

Holland; third, J. Cvik, Ostrava; 

fourth, O. Wurzburg, U. S. A.; fifth, 


Capt. F. E. Wattles Jr. ’26 and G. A. 
Flinn Jr. ‘26, Yale, defeated Capt. E. §S 

M. Havel, Bohemia; sixth, Dr. F. 
-Rduch, ‘Rumania. 


Stimpson ‘27 and Dwight Barnum 27. 


Harvard, 1 up. 
Joseph Morrill Jr. ’28 and J. A. Hutch- 
From Moscow: 
ZUKERTORT OPENING 


inson ‘28, Harvard, defeated Paul Havi- 
land *27 and L. R. Parker ’28, Yale, 1 up 
(iy hale). k 28 qd E. D. C 
Capa- Ks . Parker °28 an - D. Cole ’27, 
len on Ben eae Harvard, defeated C. F. Stoddard ’26 and 
Black | White , W. K: Lanman Jr. 28, Yale, 4 and 2. 
Kt-KB3/16 Kt-Kt 
P-K3/17 B-KB4 
P-Q4/18 BxKt 


P-B3/19 ae 
QKt-Q2/20 QR-Kt 
Pp- on 21 Kt-B4 


“Southern California may wear 
her laurels‘the year ’round: for she 
is just as attractive in summer as in 
winter. Think-of an entire summer 
with AN AVERAGE MEAN 
TEMPERATURE OF 69 DE- 
GREES (U.S. Weather Bureau 
figures for the past 50 years). Do 
you want a summer trip of a dif- 
ferent and enchanting kind? Then 
try one here. Here you have an 
absolutely perfect climate all the 
year ‘round, never too hot, never 
enervating, never cold. Until you 


have seen California you cannot say 
that you really know this country.” 

It is a fact. There is no other 
land like it—no other travel-land, 
or sport-land, or just plain “lazy” 


. Harvard. eeseeeererseerseese 
ceton ... 


eeeeeeeersece2ed 


Arthur Brisbane 
Renowned Newspaper Editor and Owner. 
Mr.. Brisbane and family have spent several 
months in Southern California this year. 


- yvarsity baseball team événed its series 
' - with Prifceton here when the Crim- 
_ gon. defeated the Tigers in their sec- 
ig 0. va 
misch 


White Come this summer and delight 
2P-QB 


in Southern California’s summer 
charm as Arthur Brisbane and 
scores of other famous people do. 


FORTY-SIX YACHTS IN RACE 

RIVERSIDE, Conn., June 1—The first 
open regatta of the Long Island Sound 
6}season was sailed off Great Captain's 
rday under the auspices of 
le Yacht Club and drew a 
’ 46 yachts to compete fcr 
fered. A feature of the race 
Was the victory in the New York Yacht 
Club 30-foot class of former Commodore 
. P. Morgan’s ge ho which, after a 
bad start, led 11 sloops of this notéd 
class to the finish line, defeating R. L. 

Amberg’s | Sihoustte ty Almost tour be gratified h 
triangular land compares with Southern Cali- | ™2Y have can be gratined here any 


course. ° 
/ Prince anento am | a ~ I att |. fornia. day, 9 90 Se —— 
-\* *vhe score: : 3 . pes | | Qe OTE | ; nia’s varied offerings are close ‘to- 
Ved < ; | | Be certain here that whatever gether and easily accessible. 
ne pli 06 | St 7 fun-you plan, you can enjoy, forno|” There are 5,000 miles of mag- 
a a, | | : Si } } — , rain comes, on in : short vaca- | nificent motor roads, wide and 
Joelts, Ke and L | ), & | oman tion, to cancel good times just smooth as pavements, connecting 
[-amneson wine itis Ik SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 
SO NA: a 8, bia aa ; 


Extra low round trip fares on 
all railroads are in effect now and 
to October 31st. At small addi- 
tional cost you can come by way of 
Los Angeles and San Diego, re- 
turning by Santa Barbara; Del 
Monte, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Spokane, seeing the entire Pacific 
Coast in one grand trip. 


The All-Year Club of Southern 
California has issued probably the 
most complete book on vacations 
ever put in print—47 pages, illus- 
trated! Don’t plan to spend your 
summer elsewhere until you read 
it. Write to the All-Year Club, 
Sec. 7-L, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Los Angeles, California, for 
a free copy of this book. : 
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Bee re Fe) The two passed .pawns cannot be 
overcome. 
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when every moment counts, all of this. Or one may reach most 
There is golf, tennis, boating,| of them by trolley—even mile- 
hiking, fishing, bathing—all of it | high mountain tops. 
in a wonder setting of mountains} And here are some of the most 
and sea with breeze-cooled: sun-| luxuriously appointed hotels in the 
‘shine to make whatever. you,.do a| world, as well as scores of board- 
vital pleasure and a expe-| ing houses. Also furnished bunga- 
rience, _ |lows which you can rent at very 


' Perhaps you want: the: fun of! reasonable figures. 


You'll like the smart lines, the two-tone effects of these new 
Golfers’ Glove-Grips. And you'll marvel at their snug Glove- 
Grip comfort. Step into a Glove-Grip store today, it will, 
be a pleasure to show: you these shoes—for general as well 
as sports wear—for men and women. 
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_ WEDDING REQUISITES 

We make a special feature of Correct 
Wedding Requisites of most Luxurious 
Character. Exclusive Outfits supplied 
_.in accordance with Individual Taste. 
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BRITISH RADIO. 
| TRADE ACTIVE 
Continent Seems to Prefer 


- Goods of English Manu- 
facture 


¢. By LEONARD F. PLUGGE 

' Bpecial from Monitor Bureau 
| LONDON—The wireless industry is 
probably the industry which is more 
likely than any other to develop by 
means of export trade. All keen 


business men are alive to the advan- 
tages of advertising, and no other 
industry is more closely allied to 
self-advertisement than is radio. The 
ether has no frontiers, and conse- 
‘quently in the radio world listeners 
of any one country are put in touch 
with what is happening in the radio 
field of the neighboring countries. 

The wireless industry is concerned 
flmost entirely with reception, but 
reception is closely allied to trans- 
mission, and if any one country 1s 
able to show its neighbors that its 
transmissions are pure and that its 
programs are good—if, in fact, it 
can in any general way draw the 
attention of the radio fans of the 
neighboring countries to its activi- 
ties and achievements in the radio 
field, this will have a strong and 
direct bearing on the trade in wire- 
less goods for reception which are 
produced in that country. 

England is placed in an excellent 
position with regard to this type of 
advertisement, as England was the 
first country in Europe to have a 
radiocasting service in the real 
meaning of the term, that is to say, 
a service with a great number of 
stations transmitting regular pro- 
grams entirely devoted to entertain- 
ment and education. This exception- 
ally efficient service has been main- 
tained in England for the last two 
years. 

Daventry High-Power Station 


Countries like France, Holland, 


Belgium and Spain are well situ- ; 


ated, as are also Germany, and even 


some of the more eastern countries 
of Europe, to listen to British pro- 
grams, and the establishment of the 
Daventry high-power station has car- 
ried the English spoken word from 
England still farther afield. This fact 
has undoubtedly been instrumental 
in spreading in other European 
countries a knowledge of and interest 
in British enterprise with regard to 
radio, and it has had no small bear- 
ing on the progress of the increase 
of export of British radio goods to 
these countries. soa 
It has been my privilege lately to 
visit most of the European countries, 
and I have spent some considerable 
time.in analyzing the question of the 
state of the radio trade on the Con- 
tinent. Although looking at the 
problem from many angiés, I paid 
special attention to the possibilities 
' of markets for British goods. Every- 


«6 Where’ I traveled, I noticed the same 
‘. outstanding feature—the very good 


‘mame that British components had 
gained. Amateurs everywhere seem 
to think that as long as they use 
British parts, they’ cannot possibly 
make a mistake in their hook-up. 
Even if there is a question of dif- 
ference of price between one instru- 
ment or set of instruments and any 
others, it is always understood that 
the British parts are the best, al- 
though as a rule most costly. 


Sweaen as a Market 
At one time Germany held the lead, 
but there is a marked tendency 
toward British wireless goods now. 


Probably no other country in Europe 
is more suitable as a market for 
British wireless goods than Sweden 
is today. American parts are filtering 
in and will get a strong foothold in 
the future unless British manufac- 
turers get busy. In Belgium and 
France, where the rate of exchange 
was exceedingly unfavorable for the 
purchase cf British goods, the sale 
and the market was consequently 
much reduced. Rut here again, even 
in France, whith is itself a great 
manufacturing country for radio 
goods, I found that ‘t was only the 
hizh prices that were holdine back 
‘the would-be purchasers of British 
goods. 


British Loudspeakers 
There is one British component 
against which there seems to be no 
competition in Europe, and that is 


the loudspeaker. In every country of 
.Burope that I was privileged to 
visit, I noticed that the British loud- 
speaker was foremost everywhere; 
it was rare to see a set capable of 
giving loudspeaker reception strength 
that was not equipped with a British 
standard loudspeaker. : 

In Spain, for instance, where there 
is an exceptional demand for ex- 
pensive receiving apparatus, I could 
discover only one make of. loud- 
_ speaker manufactured in the coun- 
try, and even the Spaniards did not 
think much of it. All the loudspeak- 
ers were British, except just a few 
locally made, and this same remark 
applies to Sweden, but I would like 
to draw my readers’ attention to an 
eyception which must be made when 
mentioning France. 


A French Development 


i France, for some reason or other, 
' has been able to produce loudspeak- 
ets, and very good ones indeed; in 
. fact it is to France that we owe the 

development of the hornless loud- 
_ speaker which has made so much 
_ progress among amateurs within the 
- last two or three years. But some- 
- last two or three years. 

The strongest competitors against 


z _ British radio goods on the continent 
= - of Europe are the Americans. At 


~ present, American components are 


_ ‘slowly but surely gaining a foothold 
_ in the radio market of Europe, but 
_ 4 as the American firms did not begin 


~ their campaign in many cases until 
ore leg derable time after the 
_ British manufacturer had established 
his claim, it may take them some 
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countries, and there are German 
valves, and also French, which have 
a very good name and can be pro- 
duced at a much lower price than 
British valves. However, some of the 
British manufacturers have been 
sufficiently enterprising to place their 
valves on the European market at 
prices which can compete with the 
prices of those manufactured locally. 
In so doing they have been com- 
pelled in some cases to reduce the 
price of their valves to one quarter 
of the standard sale price in Great 


Britain. 
This gives an idea of the extent to 


which the British radio trade and 
industry is alive to the great possi- 
bilities which exist in Europe for the 
sale of its manufactured gocds. It is 
encouraging to see that advantage is 
taken of the great and valuable pub- 
licity which the radiocasting stations 
give to radio industry in foreign 
countries and it is hoped that export 
will go on increasing, and that the 
British radio trade will hold its. place 
in the markets of the world, in the 
same way that British industries in 
other fields still maintain their 
supremacy in many corners of the 


Evening Features 


FOR TUESDAY, JUNE 1 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME | 
WNAC, Boston, Mass. (280 Meters) 


4 p. m.—From Metropolitan Theater, 
incidental music to the feature picture. 
4:30—News flashes. 5—‘‘The Day in Fi- 
nance.” °5:05—Live stock and meat re- 
port. 6—The Smilers, conducted by Clyde 
McArdle. 6:30—Perley Stevens and his 
orchestra: 7:05—‘“‘Greetings, Everybody 
—Marfy Young, now appearing at the 
Copley Theater; baseball news. 8— 
WNAC Women’s Club honr, direction of 


Jean Sargent; weather flashes; Loresau’ 


Trio, Lena Goidman violinist; Nella 
Sauviet cellist, Bella E. Reingold, pian- 
ist : introduction, Dr. Henry H. Saunder- 
son, editor of the Wayside Pulpit; Olga 
Mansfield, contralto, Minnie Strattan 
Watson accompaiiist ; Ina M. Gassett so- 
prano ; violin obbligato, by Barbara Saw- 
yer; greetings vy Mrs. Clarence W. 
Clark, first vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Women’s clubs, 
Ethel ‘Wolcott Ross, soprano, Minnie 
Stratton Watson, accompanist; Norman 
Arnold first tenur of the Knickerbocker 
Quartet; violin solo, Barbara Sawyer, 
Madame Myrtle Lombard, accompanist ; 
tenor solos, Frang Whitcher, Marjorie 
Drew, accompanist; Marjorie Mills will 
talk on “Your Wife’s Cooking”; bari- 
tone solos, Herbert Liversidge, E. Lewis 
Dunham, accompanist; contralto solos, 
Katherine Ker, Marjorie Drew accom- 
panist. 9—Orchwstra, direction William 
KF. Dodge. 10—News. 10 :05—Dance 
music. 
Wednesday 

10:30 a. m.—WNAC Women’s Club— 
Dr. John H. Mason of Brookline ; guests 
from Massachusetts Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Marion L. Spear, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Agriculture; 


musical numbers, Jean Sargent; news 


bulletins. 
WEEI, Boston, Mass (341 Meters) 


4:15 p. m.—Edcie Diggs and his Five 
Black Aces. 5:15—Fleur Brousseau, so- 
prano; Helen Cunningham, accompanist. 
5:45—Stock market and business news. 
6—Keith’s radio review. 6:10 Baseball 
scores. 6:20—George Joy and Nell 
Cantor in popular ‘songs. 6:44—An- 
nouncement. 6:45—Big Brother Club, 
Big Brother Banjo Uke Band. 7:30— 
Josephine Monahan, violinist, Jack 
Hawley, accompanist. 8—From New 
York, entertainers. 8:30 From New 
York, the Twins. 9—From New York, 
Musical Four. 10—From New York, 
Redferne Hollinsnead, tenor, with or- 
chestra. 10:30—From New York, Ben 
Bernie and his orchestra. Sign off— 
“Bill” Harrison’s radio areception re- 
port. 

Wednesday 

7:45 a. m.—Morning watch by Y. M. .C. 
A., the Rev. Charles C. Keith, minister 
Eliot Congregational Church, Roxbury. 
10 :15—Chorus: Freda Firger, piano solo; 
Anne Bradford, “Vacation Plans and 
Luggage’; “Our Gardens,” Mrs. A. M. 
Hume; department conservation, Mel- 
rose Woman’s Club. 12 M—Keith’s radio 
review. 12:45 p. m.—Farmers’ produce 
market report. 


WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass. (212 and 333 Meters) 


6:55 p. m.—Maikets. 7—‘“‘Bob” Patter- 
son’s Kimball ‘irio. 7:30—Baseball re- 
sults. 7:33—Mary Louise Bacon, pian- 
ist; Kathleen kent, violinist; Frances 
Cormier, ’cellist.: 9—WBZ Radio Movie 
Club from Loew's State Studio. 10— 
Concert by Angelus Quartet; Mrs. 
Antha Munsell Root, soprano; Charles 
H. Young, tenor; Nora Gladden Winton, 
contralto; James L. Marchese, baritone ; 
Mrs. Miriam Munyan Thomson, accom- 
panist. 11—Weatier. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 

WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (380 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Dinner program. 6:25— 
Basebali scores. . 6:30—Oddress, “The 
Radio Tube,” F. C. Kelley,Research Lab- 
oratory, General Electric Company. 6:45 
—WGY Orchestra. 7:30—Half-hour of 
Romance, “Crystal,” radiocast from 
WJZ, New York. 8—Vocal pupils of S. 
Graham Nobbes. 9—Grand tour, “Abroad 
with the Student Travelers.” 9:30— 
“Beaver Hour,” Art Landry and his or- 
chestra and Beaver Male Quartet. 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 


5 to 11 p. m.—Dinner music; Louise 
Pascova, soprano; “‘Eurekas’”’; ‘Twins’; 
“Courtesy Hour”; Vincent Lopez and his 
orchestra; “The Buffalodians,” from 
Monte Carlo. 


WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 


6:15 p. m.—Hotel Commodore Concert 
Orchestra. 7:30—‘‘Gems of Romance.” 
8—Courtesy hour. 9—‘‘The Grand Tour,” 
“Abroad with the Student Travelers.” 
9:40—George Olsen’s Hotel Pennsylvania 
Roof Orchestra. 


WMCA, New York City (841 (Meters) 


5 p. m.—Olcott Vail and his String En- 
semble. 5:45—Talk by H. L. Stratton. 
5:47—Msical program. 7—Musical pro- 
gram. 7:15—“Muscle Shoals.” 7:30— 
California Ramblers. 8 —Paul White- 
man’s Beau Rivage Orchestra. 8:30— 
Columbia Park Entertainers. .9—Testing 
a Used Car. 9:05—How to Drive an 
Automobile, by Harry T. Rainess. 9:30— 
Coughlan Entertainers. 10—Ernie Golden 
ane his Orchestra. 11—McAlpin Enter- 
ainers. | 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 


5:30 p. m.—Last-minute news flashes 
and baseball scores, 5:45—Fifteen-min- 
ute organ recital. 6—Magazine: review, 
Clarence S, Dike. 6:45—Ethel Rattay 
Fowler's Footlight and Fashion Flashes. 
7—Cecile Steiner, violin; Margaret. Irwin, 
piano; assisted-by P. mg Connor, 
tenor. 7:30—Million: Dollar Pier Dance 
Orchestra. halfonte-Haddon § Hall 
Dual Trio. 9—Trsaymore Dance Orches- 
tra. 9:30—Musical Radio Sketch, 10— 
Silver Slipper Supper. 


WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 


5:15 p. m.—Dinner music. 56:45—Base- 
ball scores. 5:50—United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, livestock and produce 
market reports, 7—Iris Virginia Gruber, 
soprano; Irene Merrik Rorke, pianist; 
Miss King, reader; Triad Trio. 8—Open- 
ing of the Sojourners’ National “on- 
vention, direct from ‘the First Regiment 
Armory in Philadelphia; address. by 
Admiral Reynolds T. Hall, and musical 
program by Emily D. Moore, soprano, 
Sojourners’ Male Quartet and the Phil- 

: Benjamin 
Franklin El Patio Orchestra. 


WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 


5:30 p. m.—Parodians, direct from the 
Club Madrid, 6:30—Snellenburg Instru- 
mental Trio. 7—Theater Digest. 7:10— 
The Three Brothers. 7:25—Peter Ricci, 
baritone; Virginia Klein, pianist. 7 :45— 
Charles Higgins and Joe Burke. 8— 
Selections from “Pinafore.” 8 :30—Robert 
Fraser; Elizabeth Holtz, pianist. 9— 
Giovanni Medori, concert pianist; Fran- 
cisco Ponti, tenor. 9:15—Eddie Malle 
and his Entertainers. 9:30—Billy Hays 
and his orchestra. 

WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Radio School of International 
Relations. 7:30—‘Gems of Romance— 
The Crystal.” 8—Courtesy Hour. 9— 
“The Grand Tour.” 10:30—Meyer Davis’ 
Swanee Syncopators. 


WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—WBAL Dinner Orchestra, 
Robert Iula, conductor. 7:30—WBAL 
Sandman Circle. 8—Hilda Hopkins 
Burke, soprano; Celia Brace, violinist; 

Molek, pianist. 9—WBAL Trio. 


} Albert Newcomb, tenor. 10—WBAL Male 
ag Oe 10 :30—Organ recital, Frederick | 


Weaver. organist. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 
-7:30 p. m.—Corommencement exercises: 
of the Westinghouse Technical Night 
armaee. Frank Mulholland, past presi- 

nt of Rotary International, will give 
the dress. 8—Stock- 


commencement A 
n-Farmer news and: market periods. 
ests for sacred music wane by 
Church of Pitts- 


quartet: Margaret Spauling, so-: 


prano; Alberta Murray Baker, contralto; 


Will Rhodes, tenor: Fred Ayers, bass, 
and W. A. Reger, accompanist, with the 
KDKA Little Symphony Orchestra, Vic- 
tor Saudek, director. 10:35—Concert 
from the Grand Theater, Pittsburgh. 
WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (819 Meters) 


‘6:30 p. m.—Dinner music by Vincent 
Lopez orchestra. ‘8—Eurekas; Twins; 
Country Hour; Moment Musicale; Vin- 
cent Lopez and his orchestra. 


WTAM, Cleveland, O. (889 Meters) 

6 p. m.—State Theater vaudeville and 
music, baseball scores. 7—Eureka pro- 
gram. 7:30—Twins. 8—Entertainers. 9 
—Moment Musicale. 9:30—Vincent Lo- 
pez orchestra. 10—Studio program. 11— 
Collegian Serenaders. 

WW4d, Detroit, Mich. (353 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7—Concert 
from New York through WEAF. 

WCX,. Detroit, ‘Mich. (517 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner program by Goldkette 
ensemble. 10—Red Apple Club. 


WIR, Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Glover Watson old-time dance 
orchestra. 8—Tom Bartel’s Boys. 9— 
Jean Goldkette’s orchestra. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME. 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 

5:15 p. m—Children’s hour. 5:45—Live- 
stock market summary. 5:55—Baseball 
scores. 6—New York program, “The Eu- 
rekas.” 6:30—‘“Twins.” 7—Musical hour. 
8—Minstrels. 9—League of Women Vot- 
ers, “Voting in the Primaries.” 9:30— 
“Outdoors in Minnesota.” 10—Weather 
report, closing grain markets and base- 
ball scores. 

WMBB, Chicago, Ill. (250 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Trianon Ensemble, Genevieve 
Barry Burnham, in program of operatic 
selections. 8—Trianon Orchestra, Dell 
Lampe; Woodlawn Theater Orchestra, 
Armin F. Hand; Trianon Ensemble, 
“Joe” Warner; Oxford Girls. Lou 
Sievers in popular program, | 

WHT, Chicago, Ill. (400 Meters) 

6 to 12 p. m.—Collyer’s sport results; 
dinner organ recital by Al Carney; Loftis 
Quartet; studio features; Cinderella Or- 
chestra; Pat Barnes and Al Carney; 
Collyer’s sport gossip; weather reports; 
Your Hour League with President “Pat” 
Barnes and “Al’’. Carney. 

WEBH, Chicago, Ill. (370 Meters) 

‘6 to 11:30 p. m.—Oriole Orchestra, 
dinner concert; Lydia Lochner, con- 
tralto; Kathryn Forbes, soprano; musi- 
cal bits; news flashes; Oriole Orchestra, 
dance numbers ; Cook Sisters, songs ; Flo 
and Ray songs. | 

KYW, Chicago, Ill. (536 Meters) 

5 p. m.—The bedtime story told by 
Walter Wilson. 5;30—Dinner concert, 
Joska DeBabary and his orchestra, and 
Ace Brigode and his Virginians. 6—An 
hour of music. 7—Program from KYW’s 
studio, direction of Edwin Borroff. This 
program includes musical numbers, and 
talks by representatives of the American 
Farm Bureau. 8—Classical concert. 9:30 
—‘‘Congress Carnival.” 

WLS, Chicago, Ill, (845 Meters) 


5:30 p. m.—Organ concert, Elsie May 
Look. 5:45—Maurie Sherman’s Orches- 
tra. 6—Lullaby Time, Doris and Elsie. 
6:15—Prof. Davis Edwards, University 
of Chicago, O. Henry story, “The Count 
and the Wedding Guest.” 6:30—Organ 
concert, Raiph Emerson. 6:50—Voice of 
the Listener. 6:55—Golf lesson, Amber 
Andrews. 7—Popular music. 7 :20—West- 
minister Quartet and soloists. 


WJID, Mooseheart, Ill. (303 Meters) . 


4:30—Dinner concert; Jack Nelson; 
Howard L. Peterson playing the Geneva 
organ; Palmer House Symphony Play- 
ers; Compton’s “I See by the News- 
papers” Man; Palmer House Victorians. 
7—Mooseheart Studio, music by children 
of all ages; solos, bands, etc. 9—Palmer 
House Victorians; Rushmore Ensemble 
Singers. i1:30—Settin’ up hour. 


WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 


6 to 9 p. m—Talk on Aeronautics 
under the auspices of the United States 
Air Service, McCook Field, Dayton, O. to 
be given from the plane through the 
WLW Station; “Piano Memories” 
by the Crosley Request Lady, Mary 
Louise Woseczek ; talk furnished by the 
Civic Pride Association of America, “A 
Screen Against Ugliness’;, “Opera in 
English,” talk by Grace Gardner, with 
musical illustrations; a half-hour with 
the harp and flute by Grace Lanster and 
Wilma Deering; concert by the Formica 
Symphony Orchestra, Wildam_ Stoess, 
director. 

WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 

9 to 10:30 p. m.—Organ récital, Eugene 
Perazzo; WKRC Entertainers; popular 
song hour with Bert Lindsay, Abe Farb, 
Kern Aylward and Merrell J. Schwartz, 

WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 

7:30 to 9 p. m.—Concert by Carl Zoel- 
ler’s Melodists; Carl Zoller, drums, di- 
rector; thrift talk delivered by Prof. 
Charles J. Kennerly of the Eouisville 
Male High School; official central stan- 
dard time announced. : 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (288 Meters 


7:45 p. m.—WSM bedtime story inter- 
nee, 8—Frolic by Happy Jack’s Orches- 

a. he. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Concert. 10:45—Special mu- 
sical program. ee 


KSD, St. Louis, Mo. (645 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Eurekas, direct from New 
York. 6:30—Twins. 7—Musical hour. 8— 


Moment Musicale, 8:30—Vincent Lopez’ 
Orchestra. 


Evening Features 

FOR WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2 

EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
: CNRO, Ottawa, Ont. (485 Meters) 
6+ p. m.—Children’s half hour, Aunt 
Bessie. 6:30—Dominion Department of 
Agriculture market reports. 7—ChA&ateau 
Laurier concert, orchestra.. 8—Studio 
program, CNRO ‘orchestra; director, 
a Mcintyre; assisting artist, George 

e. ; 


ov am , . 
CFCA, Toronto, Ont. (857 Meters) 
—6=6 p. m.—Stock quotations. 7—Special 
musical program. by: the Hambourg Con- 
servatory of’ Music from Massey Hall. 
10—Gilbert Watson and his orchestra 
from Sunnyside Seach, Toronto. 

_ WEEI, Boston, Mass. . (848 Meters) 

4:45 to 10 p. m.—Stock market and 
business news; Feith’s radio review ; 
events of the day and baseball scores; 
Big Brother Club; musicale; from New 

ork: Merrymakers, . saxophone octet, 


Troubadours, musicale. 


WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass. {242 and 883 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Jolly half hour with Musical 
Mirth Makers from Bert’ Dolan’s re- 
cording orchestra. 6:30—Baseball _re- 
sults. 6:33—Continuation of Jolly half 
hour. 6:45—M. A. C. Radio Forum. 7 
—Sixth play presented by the Little 
Screen Players under the direction of 
Herbert F. Lang. 7:30—Radio Nature 
League under the direction of’ Thornton 
W. Burgess. 8—-WBZ concert. up. 
—Mr. Gehrman, bass baritone ; a 
Yellen, soprano. 10—Weather reports. 


WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (268 Meters) 


specialties ; 

Light Opera Company. 
WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 
5:30 p. m—Bond Trio. 6:30—An- 

nouncements, weather and reports. 7— 

Nolan, ukulele lesson; 7:30—Haze 

Porter Snow, contralto; Mrs. L. Li: Beach, 

pianist. : Katherine Herahan, s0- 

prano. 8&—‘New Bngland papacy, 

Champe S. Andrews, 8;:15—Laura C 


ya? 


Gaudet, staff pianist. 8:30—Organ recital, 
Esther A. Nelson. 

WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (380 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Children’s bedtime story. 
6:25—Baseball scores. 6:30—Program by 
Eastman Theater Orchestra, Rochester, 
Y. ¥.. 7:05 to 9—Muiscal program from 
Rochester, N. Y. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

§ to 11 p. m.—Dinner music; services 
under the auspices of the United Syna- 
gogue of America; ‘“Merrymakers”; 
“Saxophone Octet”; “Troubadours” >} 
“Boccaccio,” by WEAF Light Opera 
Company; Pelham Heath Inn Orchestra, 
Lou Raderman conducting. 

WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

6 to 10:30 p. m.—Commodore Concert 
Orchestra; sporting news; “Imps”; 
Lewisohn Free Chamber Music Concert 
direct from Hunter College Auditorium, 
“Final Concert’; Associated Press, A. J. 
Gould, sports editor; Vanderbilt Orches- 
tra. ‘ 

WMCA, New York City (841 Meters) 


5 to 11 p. m.—Olcott Vail and his Mc- 
Alpin String Ensemble; Ernie Golden and 
his McAlpin Orchestra; talk by H. L. 
Stratton ; employment opportunities; 


Tappen's Orchestra; “Hawaiians”; Meis- | 


ter's Homesteaders; Mamaroneck Night; 
Woodmansten Orchestra: McAlpin news 
editor; Stauch’s Orchestra; Billy Day, 


rsongs at piano; McAlpin entertainers. 


WLIT, Philadelphia, Pa. (395 Meters) 


6:30 p. m-—Dream Daddy with boys 
and girls. 7—Advertising Convention 
Pageant. 7:30—Kentucky program. 8— 
Armory program. %—Arcadia Dance 
Orchestra. 

WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Recital, Henry Hotz, bass; 
Virginia Klein, pianist. 7:10—Clarence 
Seaman and his Hotel Pennsylvania Or- 
chestra, 7:30—Miller Piano period, 
Marion Armstrong, soprano; Mme. 
Nikoloritch, pianist. 8—Melrose coneert 
quartet. 8:30—Helen Travis Hoel, so- 
prano. 8 :45—Senator Hasennfeffer. 8 :50 
—Agnes Everts, soprano; F. Ross Isen- 
berg, pianist. 3—Desmond, Bortman and 
McCullough, instrumental trio. 9:15— 
Maurice Patton, tenor; Harry Reudy, 
baritone. 9:30—Carl Zoehrns and Lou 
Hirscher, songs. 9:45—Frank Cook, old 
time songs. 10—Artie Bittong’s Cheer-Up 
Club. 

WCAP, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—‘‘Matters Before the House” 
Gif still in session.) 7—‘*Mhe Merry- 
makers” from New York City. 7:30— 
Outdoor concert by the United States 
Army Band. 8—‘“Troubadours” from 
New York City. 9—Light Opera by the 
WEAF Light Opera Company, 
WGHB, Clearwater, Fla, (266 Meters) 


8:30 to 10—Rex Dantzler, tenor; Helen 
Ferryman Warford, pianist, and others. 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 


5:30 p. m.—Dinner ooneert. 6:15— 
Baseball scores. 8—News and market 
period with reports on all important 
live stock, grain, wool, cotton and 
produce markets. 8 :30—Corcért from the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute. 9 :55— 
Time signals, weather forecast and Base- 
ball scores. 


WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 


5:30 p. m.—Two ‘piano recital by the | 


Gospel Melodists. 9—Joint with station 
WEAF, New York. City: Merrymakers ; 
Saxophone Octet; Troubadours. 9—‘‘The 
Hour of Kings.” 10—Weather forecast. 


WTAM, Cleveland, 0, (389 Meters) 


6:15 p.  m-—Cleveland Orchestra, 
Friederich Janssen directing; baseball 
scores. 7:30—Talks. 8—Public Audito- 
rium program. 


WwW4J, Detroit, Mich. (853 Meters) 

4 p. m.—Baseball game. 6 — Dinner 
concert. 7—Program from New York. 
7:30—Detroit News Orchestra. §— 


Dance program from New York. 9—Pro- 
gram from New York. 


WIR, Detroit; Mich, (517 , Meters). 


6:45 p. m.—La Salle Orchestra. 7—The 
Yellow Pages of the Telephone Directory. 
7:45—Specialty.. 9—Jean‘ Goldkette’s Or- 
chestra, ‘under the direction of. Owen 
Bartlett, and _ soloists. 11—Tenor and 
baritone. 12—“The Merry Old Chief” and 
his Radio Jesters. ‘J 


CENTRAL STANDARD. TIME 
CNRW, Winnipeg, Man. (884. Meters) 


8:30 p. m.—Bedtime wag” ns by Aunt 

Grace. 8:50—Dominion partment of 

Agriculiure market reports. 9—Studio 

program by the Salvation Army, Win- 

nipeg, Citadel Band, Bandnmiaster, H. G. 
erritt. : 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn, - 
(417 Meters) © 
6 p. m.—New York program.’ 7—New 
York program; Troubadours. 8—Mid- 
week churth service. 9$—Musical’ pro- 
gram; Nash-Finch Concert Orchestra. 10: 
—Weather report, closing grain markets 
and baseba scores. 10:05—Marigold 
Dance Orchestra, 11:30—Org 
Eddie Dunstedter. 


WMBB, Chicago, Il,; (260, Meters) 


6 p. m.—Trianon Duo; Monte Blunn, 
tenor; Eleanor Kaplan, violinist; Arvid 
lL. Anderson, baritone; Preston Graves, 
pianist; in discovery program. 8&—Tri- 
anon Orchestra; Dell lamp ; Woodlawn 
Theater Orchestra;- Armin F. Hand; 
Jackie Ford and. Earl Smith, Wellington 
Forbes, Andy Anderson, “Bob” Bennett, 
in discovery program....._. 

WHT, Chicago, -IH. -(400 Meters) 
to 11 p:' m.—Collyer’s sport results; 
dwin Kemp, tenor; Borden organ re- 
cital; Triangle Entertainers; musical 
feature; Cinderella Orchestra; Collyer’s 
sport gossip; Art Becker, pianist; spe- 
cialties; weather reports; Your Hour 
League with presidents. “Pat” 
and “Al” Carney. 


WEBH, Chicago, Ill. (870 Meters) 


6 to 11 p. m.—Oriole Orchestra, dinner 
concert; Florence Behrend, soprano; 
Frank Greif, tenor; Oriole Orchestra, 
dance numbers; Frank Bordner, baritone: 
Lawrence Salerno, songs; news flashes: 
Oriole Orchestra, dance numbers: Frank 
Greif, tenor; ‘Oriole Orchestra, 
promptu. 


KYW, Chicago, Til. (536 Meters) 
5:30 p. m.—Dinner concert, Joska De- 
Babary and his Orchestra; Ace ‘Brigode 
and his Virginians. 6—Musical program. 
8—Classical concert. 9 :30—*“‘Congress 
Carnival.” 11—Time signals and weather 
report. 
WLS, Chicago, Ill. (345 Meters) 


5:30 p. m.—Organ concert, Elsie May 
Look. 5:45—Maurie Sherman's Orches- 
tra. 6—Lullaby Time, Doris and Elsie. 
6 :30—Organ concert, Ralph Emerson. 7 
—Midwest Quartet in “WLS Barber 
Shop.” 8—WLS Trio in picture contest. 
8:30 to 11—Special features. 


WJIID, Mooseheart, Ill. (303 Meters) 


4:30 p. m.—Dinner concert; Jack Nel- 
son; Howard L. Peterson playing the 
Geneva Organ; Palmer Symphony 
Players ; Compton’s “I See by the News- 
papers” Man; Palmer Victorians. 7—~ 
Mooseheart Studio, music by Moosehart 
children of all ages; solos, bands, etc. 
9—Palmer Victorians ; Isabel Defaut; R. 
V. Thomas. 11:30—Specialty. 


WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 


6 to 11 p. m.—Dinner hour concert 
under the direction of Robert Visconti: 


educational talk by representative of 
the National Farm Radio Council; con- 
tinuation of Gibson concert; Thorobred 
Entertainment; the Thorobred Trio; 
the ‘Thorobred Quartet. The Pink 
of Programs” with the Cincinnati Dance 
Orchestra and entertainers. 


WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 


5 to 11:30 p. m.—Dinner music, Alvin 
Roehr and his Alms Orchestra; weekly 
book review, Miss Alice B. Coy of the 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton. County; Gene Perazzo, pianist; 
tenor solos, Oliver Plunkett, recording 
artist; Eveready Hour, string ensemble, 
vocal solos; popular songs; Wesley Hel- 
vey and his orchestra. 

WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—Pat Armour’s Orchestra 
from WHAS Extension Studio. 8—The 
Bittick-Benson Orchestra, from WHAS 
Extension Studio at the Brown Hotel. 
8:30—Ukulele solos, R. E. Gleason of 
Lexington, Ky; official central standard 
time announced. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

10:45 p. m.—Special orchestra. 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (238 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Beasley Smith’s Orchestra 
from Andrew Jackson Hotel. 7™ 
Bedtime Story interlude. 8:15—Pro- 
gram arranged by Miss Daisy Sartain, 
teacher of piano. 10—Program of read- 
ings by John Trotwood Moore. 

KSD, St. Louis, Mo. (545 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Specialty, direct from New 
York. 6:30—Statler Concert Orchestra, 
St. Louis. 7—Troubadours. Direct from 
New York. 8—WEAF Light Opera Com- 
pany. 


Barnes 


WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) } 


6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather 
forecast; the Tell-Me-a-Story Lady; Zez 
Pai Orchestra. 8—Presentation by 
the ‘EAF Light Opera Company 


an. recital; 


lm- |: 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
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MOTOR TOURS 
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hardt with stage 


Riding. 


Excelsior. Palace Hotel 


Maison de luxe—Private beach— 
“The list of guests at the Excelsior 
Palace usually reads like a combined 
edition of Debrett and the Alamanach of 
Gotha.’’—The Sphere, 4th July, 1925. 


Hotel Villa Regina 


First class, charmingly situated 
among gardens and on the sea. 
Very select clientéle. 


; A yA 
— . t | pu? 
; |e Rl Mer Sol 


The Land of Sunshine and Pyjamas 


A TEN-MINUTE TRIP BY BOAT FROM 

THE ROMANTICALLY PICTURESQUE 

VENICE—A WONDER OF NATURE 
CLOSE TO A JEWEL OF ART 


Extraordinary performances (organized by Max Rein- 


Fashion reviews, water pageants, International Tennis 
Tournaments June-September, 
The journey 
hotels excellent and inexpensive. 


, y— 
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Come to 


the Lido 


decoration by Brunelleschi). Balls, 


er, 1926 — Golf, Yachting, 
is simple and comfortable, the 


Grand Hotel Des Bains 


Strictly first class—Private beach— 
Delightful gardens, 


Grand Hotel Lido 


First class. 


View on the Lagoon 
and Venice. 


Booklets from Compagnia Italiana 
Italian State Tourist Office, 


749 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Grandi Alberghi, Venezia—or from 


FRANCE 


PPA LLP LOL LL OILS 


(238, Rue de Rivoli 
Facing Tuileries Gardens 
Coiufort ——, Refinenient 

k LQEADQVL AX 


Hotel Franklin 
A. Strictly Modern 
: Family Hotel 
19, 23, Rue Buffault 


(Corner Rue du Chateaudun) 
Cable: Frankhotel—Paris 


‘Hotel 
VICTORIA 


Family House—150 Rooms 


———— 


_ SWITZERLAND 
Y Spite 


BELVEDERE HOTEL 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


ist class family house overlooking lake 
& Alps. Inclusive terms 12-18 francs. 
A. C. Steudler-Gehring. Managing Propr. 


- HOTEL SUISSE 


Berne, Schweizerhof 


The only first class Family Hotel opposite 
the Railway Station, with 200 bedg and all 
modern improvements. 

Most elegant and spacious public rooms, 
private apartments with bath and toilet. Hot 
and cold running water and telephone in 
every room. 


GRAND CAFE-REST AURANT 
' H, SCHUPBACH, Manager 


Lausanne, Switzerland 
_° HOTEL-PENSION 


CLARENCE 


11 Rue Beau Sejour. Tel. 95.16 
Pleasant, homelike pension; excellent 
cuisine. Terms from 8 fr. 60, heating 
and light extra. 

Mme, JACCARD, Propr. 


Geneva, Switzerland 


Hotel Victoria 


Opposite the English Garden 
FAMILY HOTEL 

with every modern comfort, 
Moderate Terms 


a 


through the American Telephone and 

T-legramh Company chain. 11:45—Pro- 
war from .-WDAF’S Plantation Grill 
udio. 


WHB, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 
7 p m.—Automotive Talk by John 
ot haga soloist. 10:30—Midweek musi- 
cale. 


WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Little Symphonic Orchestra, 
under direction of Leon Dashoff. 7— 
“Uncle Dutch” Stories for children. 7:15 
Irene Dorans Little Symphony from Ft. 
Des Moines Hotel. 8:15—Harry Lewis and 
Normand Broholm, popular songs; Kate 
Millers, whistler; Maude Hughes, ac- 
companist; Mack Ohman, poular songs. 
9—Dance programs. 


KPRC, Houston, Tex. (297 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Uncle Judd’s kiddies’ hour. 
7:456—Jack Willrich’s Orchestra of Mc- 
Millian’s Dancing ‘Academy, featuring 
Virginia illrich, piano accordionist. 
8:45—Frank Tilton, boy pianist. 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 

KOA, Denver Colo. (322 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Stocks, markets, livestock, 
produce and news bulletins. 6:30—Din- 
ner concert, Brown Palace String Or- 
chestra, Howard Tillotson, director. ~— 
Instrumental program by Scheuermans 
Orchestra from Colorado Theater, Den- 
ver. 8:15—Studio pr m, presented by 
the College of Music, University of Colo- 
rado; Dr. Frank Wilbur Chace, director. 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 
KFOA, Seattle, Wash. (454 “cters) 
6:25 to 10 p. m.—Announcements and 
studio program. 

KIJR, Seattle, Wash. (384 Meters) / 

7:30 to 10 p. m.—Varied specialty pro- 
gram. 

KGW, Portland, Ore. (492 Meters) 

6 é .. 11 p. m.—Dinner music; reports; 
concert program, 


MILAN THE 


MAJESTIC 
DIANA 
HOTEL 
SS 


Fac-simile 
American Hoiel 
in Italy 


ROME 


- CONTINENTAL 
GRAND HOTEL 


FIRST CLASS 


Opposite Railway Station 
U. VORANO, Manager 


_.. ENGLAND 
CENTRAL LONDON 


Hotel Gwalia 


: Temperance Hotel . 

Upper Woburn Place, London, W. C. 1 
Comfott and Refinement 
BEAUTIFUL RESTAURANT 


Telephones on all floors, central heat- 
ing. unning hot and cold water in 
every room. Near Euston, St. Pancras 


and Kings Cross stations. Centrally 
situated for West End, City and 


Theatreland. Buses pass the door for 


all parts of London. 
Bed, Bath, Breakfast and 
Attendance from 8/6d. 


Telephones Museum 6104 and 5105 
Telegrams Gwaliatel, London 


_ HOLLAND 
Hotel Clarence 
110 Oude Scheveningsche Weg. 

Scheveningen (The Hague) 


BRITISH MANAGEMENT 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Hot & Cold Running Water 
in every room 


% 
SwAMPscoTT —woodlands, wild 
flowers, shaded drives, carly sum- 
mer roses in the hedgerows, the 
tang of salt air, all contribute to- 
ward making Swampscott the ideal 
summer resort. 


Tue New Ocean Howse, a 
modern hotel, is situated in the 
midst of this Eden of the North 
Shore. Careful attention to the 
comfort and well-being of guests 
1s supported by 25 years of opera- 
tion under the same management. 
Every kind of recreation, including 
sea bathing, tennis, golf andriding, 
is available. 


‘The Eden of the 
North re 


CLEMENT E. KENNEDY, PRESIDENT 


He rill 
Merrill Hall 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Opens June 19th 


An ideal hotel at which to spend your summer, 
Rooms with or without hot and cold running 
water. Private baths. Electricity 
screened throughout. 


Ownership Management GEORGE C. CROSBY 


and 


. = a 
= = 


THE ARKAVEN 


On Beautiful King’s Beach 
Swampscott, Massachusetts 


ONLY 30 MINUTES FROM BOSTON 
A pleasant place to live, stop awhile, or dine. 
ROOMS WITH BATH SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Telephone Breakers 9091 or 75000 


Motor through FRANCE & BELGIUM 


| at 
| $] 3-00 


per person 


per day 


Tours in Europe,” 


FRASER 


London—17 Cockspur St., S. W. 1. 
New York—665F Fifth Ave. 


$13 per person per day for private party of 5 
$15 per person per day for private party of 4 


Rates slightly higher as number in party decreases and 


Fraser McLean will arrange any itinerary in France or Belgium 
to suit your individual requirements. 
include de luxe private automobiles with expert courier-chauffeur, 
first-class hotel accommodations, all meals except luncheon, .tips, 
taxis, sight-seeing charges, etc., etc. 
containing suggested itineraries with prices. 


~— si 


in ether countries. 


The prices quoted above 


Write for free booklet, ““Motor 


McLEAN 


Paris—56 Faubourg St. 
(53rd St:)—Plaza 4050 


Honore 


MAINE 


SPECIAL 


YORK BEACH, MAINE 


Thoroughly modern. Comfort- 
able and homelike. Private 
Baths and Hot and Cold Run- 
ning Water inall rooms. Orches- 
tra. Fine, safe Ocean Bathing. 
Good Fishing. Tennis and 
GOLF, Garage. 


OPEN JUNE 26 
JULY RATES. Booklet. 


LEADING HOTEL ON STATE ROAD 
70 MILES FROM BOSTON 


W. C. SIMPSON, Ownership Management 


1255 feet above sea level. 
Kennebec valley in heart of Maine woods. 


Carry Pond Camps 


An ideal place for a 
Separate log cabins and meals in main 
dining room. 


real vacation. 


Trout fishing, boating, 
trail tramps, birds. Elevation 
Situated in 


For full details and booklet write 
FE. S. STEELE, Carry Pond, Me. 


The St. Aspinguid 


OGUNQUIT-BY-THE-SEA, MAINE 


A charming seashore and country re- 
sort not excelled on the Maine Coast. 
Noted for its wonderful combination of 
country and 
TENNIS, CROQUET, SADDLE HORSES 

Special rates to July 15th 
Booklet on request. 


ocean scenery. GOLF; 


L. E. HALL, Prop. 


_NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Waite MounTAINs 
RUSSELL COTTAGES 


Near Mt. Kearsarge 


Many fine walks and drives. Automobiles for 
Golf, 
Best of drinking water. 


GEORGE W. 


KEARSARGE, N. H. 
Open June 19 


Orchestra. 
Own Farm, 


Tennis, 
Our 
Write for Booklet 


RUSSELL, 


Swimming, 


Prop. 


Eleyation 1200 feet. 
inapee. 

with private bath. 

Booklet, 


Hotel Pleasant Home 


GEORGES MILLS, N. H. 


ON LAKE SUNAPEE 


Beautiful view. of Take 
A modern home-like hotel. Rooms 
Cuisine of the best. Good 
Moderate rates. Telephone -connec- 


C. G. HUTTON, Prop. 
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The Switzerland of PRM F 


Where 
Natural loveliness and unlimited 
recreational facilities combine to 
make the ultimate in vacation land. 


The Mountain Paradise: 


Placid is the heart of the great 
Adirendack Park, 
larger than Yosemite,. Glacier a 
lowstone . *. 
Central Lines or D. & H. System. Ac-- 
commodations for all purses, 
.For descriptive literature write 

ROGER HOLDEN, Sec’y Chamber of 
Commerce, LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


beauty reigns supreme, 


a natural playground 
Yel- 


combined. Reached by N. Y 


|| She Sheraton | 
| of ay re - 
oston, 


A modern, .? 
usually quiet hotel, with Dining 
Room 


Charles River. 


Superlative food at moderate 
prices. 


The Management seeks to fur- 
nish Transient Guests with a 
perfect homelike atmosphere. 
Five minutes’ ride from the 
Christian Science church, 


GEORGE R. SANFORD 


—E 


BOSTON 


up-to-date, wun- 


on the banks of the 


Manager 


Lincolnshire 


“At the foot of Beacon Hill” 
A RECENT NOTABLE ADDITION 
TO 


20 Charlies Street 
Delightfully located, adjacent to all 
essential 
clubs. Public Garden. 
Charles River Esplanade. 
new hotel, 
Favored by women traveling 
without escort. 
highest standard with service & Ia 
carte and table. d@’héte. Rates are 
moderate, 
Descriptive Booklet on request 


WILLIAM 8. O’BRIEN, President 


Hotel 


BOSTON’S HOTELS 
& River Street 


shops, theaters, 


centers. 
Common, and 


homelike and distinc- 


Restaurant of the 


The Distinctive 
Boston House 


th +t home 
~~ eS in the Le pee 
; for Our Boaklet with its 
<— 


EEE 


LOUISIANA 


| The St. Charles 


Column Terrace Inn 


FALMOUTH, MASS. 
CAPE COD 


“THE PARIS OF AMERICA” 

_One of America's Good Hotels 

ALFRED 8S. AMER & CO., Ltd. 
Props. | 


April 1—December 1 


NEW ORLEANS 


? 


CANADA 


ew 


POP LLL PILI IS 


° 
7° 


HIGHLANDS ¥ 


ONTARIO ; 
CANADA 


—days of glorious stinshine oling 


trout, bass, 
numbers owaie your Tere in pure, aa 


—good 


Our booklet “Your Vacation ' 
in Ontario” and our Road | 
Map of Ontario are yours 

for the asking. 


ONTARIO GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Canada 
al aaa 


‘ 


| Botel Stratheona 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
Fireproor & Mopern, Rerinep. 
& HoMELIKE 


European Plan Cafe a la carte 
Rates $1.50 per day up. 


The Queens Hotel 


(Opposite New Union Station) 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Noted for its homelike atmosphere, 
quiet, comfort and refinement. Unex- 


| celled cuisine, and moderate charges. 


American and European Plans 
Special Garage Facilities for Motorists 


Empress Hotel 


217-19 Sixth Avenue, West CALGARY 


.  Wuropean Plan 
100 COMFORTABLE ROOMS 
First Class Grill in Connection 
CHAS. TRAUNWEISER, Prop. 
MEETS ALL TRAINS 
JOHN SWAN JACKSON, Manager 


The Alexandra Hotel : 


Cor. Bank & Gilmour Streets 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


“Your Comfort Qur Pride” 


Rates $4.00 to $5.00 Daily 
AMERICAN PLAN 


Strathcona Lodge 


Shawnigan Lake, Vancouver Island, B. C. 


A favorite and old-established resort 
27 miles from Victoria with modern 
accommodation for 100 guests. 

If you are fond of Bathing, Boating, Fishing, 
Tennis, Croquet, Mountain Climbing, you will 
find abundant occupation. 


Write for circulars. 


=> ie 


An hotel of quiet dignity, rage 
the atmosphere and appointments 
a well-conditioned home. 
Much favored by women 
traveling without escort. 
Rates and booklet on application 
at W. JOHNSON QUINN 
Sy ¢ SIC eT 


71st St. Apartment Hotel 


31 WEST 71ST STREET 
Half block from Central Park. Modern 14- 
story refined residential hotel, fireproof, newly 
decorated light and airy rooms. 
Single rooms, with, bath 
Double rooms, with hath............- 
Small Suites, 
Large suites, with bath 
Full hotel service. Restaurant in building. 


PHONE SUSQUEHANNA—9780 


Seheeettareteseratetar Tietrerecesereera 


service. 


106 W. 47th St., New York 


In heart of uptown business 

and amusement centers. 

tractively furnished, 

sunny rooms, with and wi 
out private bath or shower. Exceptions! 
accommodations for business and profes- 
sional men. Club advantages with hotel 
$2-$3 Daily—$10-$18 Weekly 


VIRGINIA 


Hotel 
Patrick Henry= 


“VIRGINIA’S NEWEST AND FINEST” 


ROANOKE, VA. 


ROBERT R. MBYER, Pres. 
A. B. MOODY, Res: Mgr. 


. 300 Rooms. 300 Baths. Ratés, $2.00 per 
day and up. Unexcelled sample rooms. 


A Great Many 
First-Class Hotels | 
Have Found That, It | 
Pays to Advertise | & 
All the Year Round ?- 


in the Monitor 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, TUESDAY, JUNE 1, 1926 
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OTELS: RESORTS: TRAVEL# 


SO. 


See More and Do More Short Trips 
This VACATION — Via the CAPE COD CANAL 


in the Charmed Land / Here's a fine chance to pay that 


promised visit and enjoy a wor 


Great new cities such as Seattle, talm climbing. Glorious days and derful sail. Leave. any evening. 
o4ll the Pactfe metropolis ef The Pacific North- never too hot. Enjoy the finest Nine full hours next day for busi- 
ee Sie west. Magnificent, snow-capped vacation you ever thought of. ness, sightseeing or calling. Return 


: beau oe mountains. ‘The vast reaches of Special round-trip fare to Sep the same evening or spend an extra 
Puget Sound and the Pacific tember 15. Ask your ticket agent. 


. Write today for free, illustrated day or week-end. 1 Be / 
Ocean. Famous lakes. Age-old ° .« Th : 5 . i YY , * 
a ice Bee Se ee Sal det onthe magnicent new Come HERE for Touring 
hotels. Surf-bathing. Fishing. Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, steamer s “Boston” and od ea 
York.” Excellent meals, music Tn | Drive into these fine highways at any point, Toronto 


Summer snow sports. Golf. Moun: Washington. and dancing. Sheltered promenade | Pod to Chicago, and find new beauties and summer pleasures. 
decks, social halls, lounge, writing he 2000 M 7 £ 
room, barber shop, luxurious state- ee . | o < 
Seattle | rooms with or without bath. g | illes of Fine Paved Roads 
eis. 6° | * . Whatever your plans for. summer tours, make them include some part, at 

One Way e least, of this charming Great Lakes country. You can drive around Lake Eri, 
Caine tesues initia Ceat Regular Sailings from Boston to through Canada or the States—and Michigan is full of outdoor delights. 


cluding Sunday, at 5.00 P. M. Dayl'aht Portland, Bangor, Me. es 
Saving Time, arriving New York fol- Yarmouth, N. S. The Lake Erie-Niagara Falls Trail: To- Michigan woods and waters on The 


lowlne snecatan of 648 Tickets ead ronto, Niagara, Buffalo—each of the three Michigan Trail, clear up to Petoskey and 
PP a a Wharf Office. tel. Con- St John, N. B a center of a great vacation territory; Mackinaw — fishing, golfing, canoeing, 
ress 4300 or City Ticket Office 12 The Ideal Route for all points lakes ond resorts in Canada, New York, camping, bathing, and always good hote!s 
& y ’ in Maine, Nova Scotia and Ohio—with hundreds of attractions on  ineasy reach of wood or stream. Any one 


WASHINGTON ee ee eee cts grad rin on both main roads and by-paths; Cleveland, of these centers will easily provide a 


and the famous beaches and resorts week’s—or a fortnight’s—delightful va- 
You are invited to ™ around it; Toledo, Detroit, innumerable cationing. Come this summer It can be 
visit our collection | ~ playgrounds. And then the wonderland of an economical vacation, too, if you wish. 
of pictures on the ; ; 
Mezzanine floor. Many famous master- A Big Picture-Book, With Maps, Is Ready 
pieces are included in this display. Send four cents postage—and write for it today—before you do any further planning 


Rater—Derashed Bath $100. to, $2.0. STEAM s H J Pp LINE Ss. for your vacation—to Great Lakes Tours Association, 1800 Stroh Building, Detroit. 
Bedroom and Bath, $4.00 to $5.00. 


is only three blocks nae oaks 87, AQ=S3k = 
“aed ae A fine modern ° 30 eames! RAINIER GRAND CO. oe 
garage adjoins it. Every facility 25 Vier —— Lifse | ours VISE 
is offered for visitors and = = 4 , 'y) | cP 
tourists, = ES 4 : ~ Seattle, Washington oe : FAT 
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TRAVEL 
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Metropolis of the Pacific Northwest 
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super BERMUDA—HAVANA 

=}: —————SS— = : with ita supérb lo- *CALIFORNIA via Panama Canal 

== SS SESS SSS ) Harbor and Puget ||| SOUTH AMBRICA—HONOLULU 

| Emenee ereenm mente Rig) Sosncs shoud 'ap-|l] BUROPR by Rall or Motor ‘a 
ne FAS EXAA IAS R ATE STIRS ASLAN AKA IAEA BEATER EAT REE ATES A ESE OS TE casemate | -- = os Tr) j di " {- 4 Write’ for any travel ‘inf tion. Past Historic spots, ing wi 


’ === o8 - 
oe]. [Comet I gS = - a  — + acttque nating senders of te SS oper AP abe): adventure and romance at every turn, 
i te NSE ! | ‘The Christian Scl-' |) PIFSEY Tours, Inc. . ane Pt igi cruise the luxurious steel steamships 


: : ' | mg te ses Ci sotth’ .-§27 Fifth Avenue at 44th Street. of the Great Lakes Transit Corpor. 


' Harriman National Bank Buildi : 
mage Pin saeten. Maen oe pear Cities of Pleasure — 
If diversion is the object of 


travel, there are no cities on 


a map which have so much 2230 Interesting Miles ae ZHU 
si of ever-changing scenery; unsurpassed 7 G 
SOUTH AMERICA) 2= SSS |-< FNIGHT. LINE. 


eopera,theparadeoffash-| Meals and berth included in fare. NEW YORK CITY 


Moves € races, cosmopolitan | Sailings 


steel and concrete structure, located val ‘yl U’ ; a or , | 
gee ge wag ‘| Tr mS © male rd | : = 
er Lees. eens TT ae IL be a | hotels, o On agg — aa | three days from all the prin- E. SEE NEW YORK NO W ! 


unnecessary and i 
ay acute CALIFORNIA Bus meets all trains and steam omer ~< 2 ny Hf 7 wniies resort ba Lake 
rts on Lake Erie, uron ; Now is the ideal time to see New York. Theatres, 


Fk oy he: MODERATE 
: | Tarif Mailed Request. Break- - Pr 
es 700 Rooms Luneh @5e (8 (Sundays ' HOTEI. WINTHROP rof the and Superior. Swill aad temmer sieaeabe aaa a 
ay = binned w H1.09 w {sundays $1.35), 25). , . . i Of course, the best way to get there is via the Hudson 
300-1 rooms witho:1t aig eg oH TACOMA, W CTON RY PARK, NJ. FLEET For further information, tickets Rives Night Line from Albany or Troy—the Searchlight 
ee ASHIN 5: Nx RTH ASBU ° 4 oute,. 
te bath... 2.50 Gateway to Rainier National Park ! and reservations call any Tourist or 
person a pe er Tata. arr Tae Aa. of the North J Coast = R. Ticket A or DAILY SCHEDULE OF SAILINGS (Daylight Saving Time) 
: — , PA barren con tose Dunbory ON THE OCEAN —the link between youand| *® _ From Troy 8P.M. From Albany 9P.M. and 11P.M. 


“Spirit of Harmony” : 
y Bil moder, delight Boardwalk re these brilliant playgrounds— From New York, Pier 32, North River (foot Canal St.) 6 P.M. 


HOTEL CLARK D. M. LINNARD Inc., Lessee ating 500 pat- — 
| ticular guests. American plan. _/ Calling at Aaa, =): F: CONDON, P. T. M. SAME scorer woe 320d Se saeDAYS 4 AND HOLIDAYS 


Corner Eddy and Taylor Streets : se ARBADOS ;+ RIO DE Oo G 
| ar verandas. Sea baths. DA NTHVIDEO . BUENOS AIRES spate \e ‘on oor nef ig Tickets and baggage to all points. 
_ Rates: $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 KANSAS CITY, MO. 5 . Calling northbound at Sentos & Mee = Buttale ~ nag Special attention to societies, parties, etc. 
size— SAN FRANCISCO ; a % N. Y. ¢: > iim f Next Sailing <a y ne a One-way rai | tickets, Summer Excursion and All Year Excursion Tickets 
plied + a e- RRP IIE eee een TRO Pe ae = 2o2 A $e i kk : S.S. VOLTAIRE - June 12 a en Albany—Troy and New York, and Railroad Scrip, honored 
n service, TON NSO ONION 70 (ONi/0\ (OVO Yo\te: > Spi) . | | 
— charm. OS LP ONE Same Cer 1, arercintet “¥ Automobiles carried. Express freight service to 
Seong ZUNS)Y ay — Za\. ; a 7 ‘a hg ee Sai I ~ New York City and beyond via connecting lines. 
One Person . t . “y Asheville, N. C. Lee 2 HM *s. 8. Vestrig ie aos an) A ey og : Consult nearest ticket agent or write for folder 
— cimmmmemien , . ay Y : | i. ee * Y te A 7 HUDSON RIVER NAVIGATION CORPORATION 
$3.00 and up eect, 6|(K STUDENT TOUR Br . 
| | ee 4 , . a ’ Phones: Albany—Main 4405 Troy—Troy 2161 New York—Walker 3200 


: 


Two months, leaving June 26, 8. 


Two Persons S. Vauban, $600, including all ex- 


$5.00 and up i! yi er i unt | St, od | ) f | penses aboard and ashore. 
; ) ra ate , : Every room is a cool, out- CVONPOr nn For reservations, rates, etc., oven 
* 


° : whe? Sanderson & Son, Inc., 90 State 
ie Asbury Park, New Jersey 


+ a 1 et ede n . . Boston, or your local Travel Agent. 
sll. yaya he( lift wale 4 tae BL uO n bath, circulating ice 
Resident Mgr. PAO hn wl a ON MS al IETF én ‘ 3 water and electric OCEAN BLOCK | AAMPORT rir 


pms Francisco, Calif, Geary at Taylor —_ ee ) fan Hot and cold running water; high- 


: RATES: $2 TO $3.50 PER D l fet djoini 
THE JEFFERSON HOTEL “ cone sateen H e) | T | IN E 
Modern, Fireproof, First Class | O AN HOT 
Opposite the Union Station | CE EL “EF eeablished 80 Years” Be if fl sass aes 

D T 2 p Asbury Park, New Jersey Betablis 2 Sey ous eMz S see 
ALLAS, 1EXAS By Ye! | Near beach. Rooms en suite with bath; | pgp ye : eineeneeneeneeecnmntt 

- elevator; white service; concert every 


Sam Houston Hotel atic * | Aes ge ego a 400. | Booklet. Rates 
oe ot EWELL & CRAWFORD 


HOUSTON'S NEWEST | [EADSROms ee} ) vr ot Drm Passages Booked 


200 Rooms, 200 Baths. Rates $2 to $2.50 
Fireproof 


M H ] ATLANTIC CITY a rs ate 
git = Gi Satay? “seahy oa | : LY note CUNARU STEAMSHIP CO, td Cook’s Travel Service 


| STOCKTON STREET NEAR POST AT UNION SQUARE High-Class Residenti INTERNATIONALLY noted for ae 

' SAN‘FRANCISCO St A nthony Hotel ™ Transl arg omg fea - HERBERT Swan & COMPANY 126 State St. Boston Oe the World’s Foremost Travel Organiza- — 

Rates iwith bath $2 to $3, single: : Try Our New Dinine R Licensed Passage Brokers Dr app! to local S - tion—100 offices in Europe alone—a service station at 
oar ee oe sere, perbone SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS *Y ROSE BOWL —_— ss! “ ee ks y se Agent your command at every point of importance. 


. — BOYLE, Manager | 
Operated by 40th and Main Sts., Kansas City, Mo.| [BGS iva? Pit | London, Bridge I for individuals, small groups or families embody- 

SY London, S. E. 1, England 7 —Itineraries for 1 J g 
Acress_street trom a Christian Sclence church ‘ , ing the particular places in which you are interested. Our 
sy garenents ~~ yl tamara ad booklet “Inclusive Individual. Travel” gives you valuable 


WALLACE N. ROBINSON | ; MORE 
"Hotel Heral d |__" ae COMPANY HOTEL MAIN I: ~ onlorons , anieatens 


oe. be ones Streets MISSOURI Newly Decorated Throughout : d th d f , 

gael ar N T PRANCISCO. | ; WT -| Walking Distance ‘to Shopping District WASHINGTON, D. C. . | | a series of core ie a 2 . baover team a a 
'_ Noted for Service - Cc ATESWORTH Rates $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 per day B : li “~! Ask Helen Scott Via the one | pean VI ‘4 NORTH ATLANTIC: June 17th by 
ee cpanel hinideiiciins Tinta perry urlington PSS |, SRN : S. §. Olympic; VIA MEDITERRANEAN: June 16th, 


Union Boulevard Entrance | —- H t ] Five Minutes? Walk! she will help Jo% do your shopping, S. S. Conti —— | 
ike ) te Forest Park. OTe . ng yh nm ee» lle Oy ' 3 Round wea selection of popular tours by the comfortable. 2ew 


0° e a ] . . + 
“Hotel Roome 5 ed acttd tat Beg 9 | men | B0 Roorne, Bath, $2054.00 | Ait tnformation without charge. “Ligmtseftirwsi | (Third Cabin Services eR pos | 
Ouisine under of ‘high-class chef. 380 Rooms, Bath, $2.50-$4.00 | —Europe by motor; most complete facilities. Highest type 

Sr. Levu, Missovat _ KAMP KHAKI Table d’Hote, $1.25 and $1.50 | Suite 205 56 Fbg. St. Honoré ms cars only. 
FURAEEP SE hfe tt COTTAGES PARIS, FRANCE : 


_OREGON ie | ~ MINNESOTA Catle: HELSCOTT, PARIS. Steamship Tickets Agents for Principal 
, | an SEiAED MARIPONIEE. BR, | = de —_ apr fe fr Sorvion 


100 acres 3 , VERYWHERE 
: pty oe wots | DAH L SH OUS E EUROPE Take Y our Own Car Abroad piper ews canes: ‘ager nana COOK'S TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES GOOD EVER} 
HARMONIOUS SURROUNDINGS CHISAGO CITY, MINN. “See It Our intensely interesting FREE - Paskaae the \ For full information apply | 


Lae parks C. Curr 


in Your book, written by one who did ‘it, Cunard, te Star al Mall, 
D N “Minnesota's Finest Summer Resort” : 167 Tremont Street, Boston, 11, Mass. 
GORDON YMO D SMITH Own Car”proves it the most comfortable, and United States Lines, Telep) Beach $070 


Manitowish, W most convenient, most interesting, to U. . . ete. 
geting AND COTTAGES, AMERICAN PLAN er a A ae o U. & A., Canada, ete 
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BIT OF OLD CANTERBURY 


At Entrance to King’s School, Glimpsed Through the Cathedral Precinct 
Gates, Leading to the “Dark Entry.” 
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CHICHESTER MARKET CROSS TOWER BRIDGE AND TOWER 


Erected In the Fifteenth Century at the Intersection of Two WHARF 
- of the Principal Streets of the City, Which Was Called Scene on a Busy Section of the Thames, 
Regnum by the Romans. © Herbert Felton, London : : na : Viewed From London Bridge. 
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j||Add the charm of beautiful lighting 
your home 


IDDLE Fitments have now become wide- 
ly accepted as the standard of residential, 
lighting. They provide correct illumi- 
nation and enrich the appearance of the interior 
through their beauty of design and decoration. 
With a‘wealth of experience to draw on, the 
: . Riddle designers and artisans have succeeded in 
IRISH COTTAGE HOMES | THATCHING ROOF IN RURAL ENGLAND creating styles that have set the style in modern 
Situated on the West Coast, Displaying the Thatched Roofs and Bleak Outlook. Te pag ic ta See eee Village Add Much to the hpme lighting equipment oes LOU Can easily 
—<— Govier: have these artistic Fitments in your home. They 
are available through Authorized Riddle Deal- 
ers selected for their ability to aid you in a 
practical way. in making a suitable selection. 
The prices are reasonable in the, extreme, rang- 
ing from-$4 to $37.50, comprising pieces for all 
the majdr rooms and for outdoor use. These 
prices are for complete fitments, ready to install, 
but not including Mazda lamps. And the Rid- 
/dle-name is an assurance of the standard quality, 
the authentic style, and the permanence of the 
colorful decoration. ... 
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Old style lighting fixturés can also easily be replaced by Riddle 
Fitments. The change is made without the slightest inconvenience 
or difficulty . . ... Some new Riddle Fitments embodying the use of 
heayy wrought ‘iron are especially interesting from a decorative 
standpoint. These as well as other Riddle styles are admirably 
adapted to the-hew. pearl gray Mazda lamps ... . The name of &@ 


nearby Authorized Riddle “Dealer, ‘and illustrated folder, will be 


sent on request to The Edward N. Riddle Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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oe Be ud ted shyt World Charm. =i . Idris, From Which Mountain Splendid Views, Perhaps the Finest in Wales, Can Be Obtained. 3 
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j a BRITISH PRODUCTION IN 1925, 
' CALLED YEAR OF DEPRESSION, 
EQUALED RECORD BEFORE WAR 


| | : | 
' Same Number of Workers as in 1913, by Better Methods, 


Produced Same Amounts, Despite Shorter Hours— 
Living Costs and Wages 75 Per Cent Higher } 


By WALTER T. LAYTON 


Editor of the Economist and Director of Economic 


oy of League 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON—Over 20 years ago, when 
' the famous fiscal controversy broke 
' out in Britain, the protagonists of 
protection tried to disturb our 
@ase by telling us that we were 
living beyond our means because 
visible_ imports exceeded exports; 
that our capital was fleeing from an 
’ Impoverished country because we 
were investing in foreign countries, 
and that we were economically de- 
cadent because our trade had. in- 
creased by only a modest percentage, 
while that of some other countries, 
starting from a much lower level, had 
grown 50 or 100 per cent. Neverthe- 
less, in the succeeding decade we re- 
tained a firm hold on the world’s 
markets and our, trade rose rapidly 
to record heights. 

Today, with more reason, a tend- 
ency to self-depreciation is once more 
in evidence. We are obviously faced 
with very real and urgent difficulties, 
but nothing is gained by exaggerating 
them. The only valid safeguard 
against either undue optimism or ex- 
cessive pessimism is an objective sur- 
vey of the facts. 

Production 


The lack of comprehensive statis- 
tics of production means that any 
statement as to the economic ac- 
tivity of Great Britain cannot be 
more than an estimate. This can- 
_ not be very exact, but it is possible 
to form a fairly sound opinion upon 
the basis of ascertained facts, such as 
the internal consumption of coal, the 
carriage of goods by rail, the volume 
of employment as shown by the un- 
employment insurance statistics, the 
consumption of raw material by in- 

dustries whose raw material is im- 
ported, and finally by output figures 
in the case of the coal, iron and steel, 
and shipbuilding industries. 

The conclusion to which these fig- 
ures point is that whereas the eco- 
nomic activity of Great Britain fell 
in 1921 to under 80 per cent of the 
prewar level, by 1923 it had recov- 
ered to 95 per cent, and in 1924 to 
nearly 100 per cent, at which figure 
it remained in 1925. Thus in a year 
generally considered one of depres- 
sion our productivity was about the 
game as in the highest prewar year. 


Employment and Output Per Head 


But this recovery of production in 
the past four years has not yet been 
sufficient to absorb our increased 
population, which is nearly 8 per 
cent larger than before the war. This 
increase is approximately the meas- 
ure of the abnormal unemployment 
which etill prevails in Great Britain, 
for there are approximately the same 
number of persons actually at work 
in various: occupations in 1926 as in 
1913. 

With the advance in ,§ndustrial 
methods a given populaticygbould, of 
 COURSE,: .D pable of. comsiderably 
“anger predictive now.tham in pre- 
war days; a but since the war there-has 
been a general reduction in the hours 
of labor of about 10 per cent. Taking 
the country as a whole it is roughly 
- true that the loss of working time 
has about been made good by im- 
provements in methods of production, 
organization, etc., which means more 
output per head per hour; but the 
improvement has, of course, been 
much greater than this in some 
trades while in others output has in- 
creased hardly at all. 

~ Wages 

In the meantime money wages have 
increased by about 75 per cent, and 
the cost of living by about a similar 
amount, so that real wages on the 
average have remained about the 
same, But while the commodity value 
of the Nation's wages bill has re- 
mained unchanged its distribution 
has altered, for in all branches of in- 
dustry, whether subject to foreign 
competition or not, wages of un- 
skilled workers have risen more than 
the average, and wages of skilled 
workers less than the average. 

The result of this movement of un- 
skilled wages has been yery largely 
to eliminate extreme poverty and, 
taken in conjunction with the smaller 
size of families, is largely responsible 
for the generally improved standard 
of living which obtains. in working 
class districts. The othe: chief 
cause for this improvement ig the-re- 
- duce. consumption of alcohol, which 
amounted in 1924 to 0.33-of a gallon 
per -head compared with 0.70:in 1913 
in the case of spirits, and 17.96 gal- 
lons of beer in the same year against 
27.27 gallons in 1913. 


Results of Education 


This reduction is to be attributed 
on the one hand, to the results of 
education which is producing a 
higher standard of decency, to propa- 
ganda and to the effect upon the sale 
of alcohol of the war-time restric- 
tions which have not entirely disap- 


peared, and, on the other, to the} 


enormously ‘heavy taxation of beer 
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and spirits, which makes the price 
prohibitive for many wage earners. 
This progress in social conditions 
has not been neutralized as it would 
undoubtedly have been before the 
war by the distress which formerly 
accompanied protracted and serious 
unemployment; for, thanks mainly 
to the benefits paid to unemployed 
workpeople under the Insurance 
Act—the funds for which are mainly 
provided by what is in effect a.tax 
upon wages—the unemployed work- 


‘er has been able to keep his home 


together and provide for the essen- 
tial needs of himself and his family. 
The fact that the standard of. living 
has been maintained or even im- 
proved while those workers who are 
unemployed have been able to pur- 
chase the necessaries of life means 
that the consumption of the country 
as a whole is unquestionably greater 
than before the war. 
Savings 
It may be asked how it is possible 
for England to increase its consump- 
tion if its ‘production is only equal 
to that of 1913. The answer to this 


is that our real savings are less. The| 


situation may be expressed in terms 
of real values by saying that while 
in 1913 we produced 100, of which 
we consumed 84’ and saved 16, in 
1925 we also produced 100, of which 
we consumed 89 and saved 11. 


This ratio may be expressed in 
terms of money by the statement 
that whereas the national income 
before the war was approximately 
£2,300,000,000, of which we saved 
£380,000,000,: in 1925 the national 


income was £4,000,000,000, of which |. 
we saved £450,000,000. Our actual/ 


savings in money are therefore some 
£70,000,000 more than before the 
war. But-if.we had been saving in 


proportion to our increased popula-| 


tion the figure last year, taking into 
account the rise of prices, ought to 
have been £650,000,000, instead of 
£ 450,000,000. 

How serious is this reduced rate 
of saving to Britain’s national econ- 
omy? It has been argued that our 
prewar savings included large sums 
which were automatically reinvested 
abroad and contributed nothing 
directly to Great Britain’s resources 
except to give us power when the 
Great War came to command the 
resources of other nations for the 
benefit of the Allies. It is, moreover, 
undoubtedly true that there is a 
fairly ample supply of capital avail- 
able for British industries which 
need it and can show the prospect 
of a profit. 

High Standard of Efficiency 


But against these somewhat com- 
plaisant arguments must be set two 
facts. On the one hand, the stand- 
ard of plant efficiency which America 
is setting is a very high one and 
must be equaled by her industrial 
competitors, and, on the. other, we 
need more than ever to develop mar- 
kets in foreign countries by means 
of our external loans. There is, how- 
ever, no reason to doubt that if our 
prewar level of production could 
even be approximately re-established 
the national savings would rapidly 
recover. 

The low level of production is thus 
the root of our difficulty and .the 
moment the figures are analyzed it 
is revealed at a glance that it is the 
export industries which are respon- 
sible. Out of our total unemployed 
400,000 are in the shipbuilding, ship- 
ping, coal and iron and steel indus- 
tries, while out of the 250,000 women 
unemployed 75,000 are in the textile 
trades. 

The figures of our foreign trade 
tell the same story of a substantial] 
reduction in the volume of our ex- 
ports. If we could replace these 
lost markets by increased sales at 
home this reduction would not be 
very vital. But this is not a prac- 
ticable policy for a country like Great 
Britain, which imports 80 per cent 
of its cereals, and 50 per cent of its 
meat, and of all the raw materials 
which it needs it only produces 100 
per cent of its coal, 60 per cent of 
its iron ore, and about half of its 
wool. With a greatly reduced for- 
eign commerce we could not possibly 
support our present population; Brit- 
ish policy must, therefore, be con- 
centrated on restoring our overseas 
sales. 

Britain’s Foreign Trade 


It is difficult to make accurate ata- 
tistical comparisons of world trade, 
but the attempt has recently been 
made by more than one official body. 
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Showing the National Gallery, the Church of St. Martin’s-In-the-Fields, and Charing Cross Raliway Station. The Square, One of the Finest Open Spaceq in London, Contains the Nelson Column, and 
Statues of Sir Henry Havelock, Sir Charlies Napier, General Gordon and George iV. 


The results show that the volume of 
international commerce which now 
sails the seas is below the level of 
1913, and that if we exclude the Pa- 
cific Ocean, in which European. coun- 


tries cannot expect to have a _pre- 


dominant share of trade, the fall is 
very considerable. Great “Britain, in 
spite of handicaps, has been able to 
retain and even slowly to increase 
the percentage of the total which is 
in her hands, and the same is true of 
the volume of the world’s trade car- 
ried in British ships. 

Up to the present the cause of ous 
trouble has been not that we are 
losing ground to other nations, but 
that the world’s international com- 
merce has been subnormal. Britain’s 
future foreign trade, and with it her 
general prosperity, depends upon the 
answer to two questions: Will the 
total volume of world trade rapidiy 
expand in the near future, and, #ec- 
ondly, will Great Britain retain a 
substantial share of it? 


World Trade 
As regards the first question, it is 
sometimes said that the war has pro- 


duced new conditions which have ex- 
aggerated the desire of all nations to 
become self-supporting, and that, 
therefore, there will not bea rapid 
growth of international commerce in 
the twentieth century as in the nine- 
teenth. This view ignores cert&in 
vita] considerations. | 

It is true that -the breaking up of 
Europe into smaller states has in- 
creased the number of international 
frontiers, and that farther afield in 
distant parts of the world marked 
tendencies are to be ‘observed to- 
ward high protection. But if we take 
a long| view it must be recognized 
that, basing ourselves on the experi- 
ence of the last 50 years, tariffs, even 
though they are moderately high, do 
not prevent the tendency, which ‘is 
fostered by easy communication and 
highly developed means of transport, 
for nations to exchange their prod- 
ucts with one another. Before the 
war, for example, protectionist Ger- 
many was England’s best customer, 
in spite of the German tariff. 

World’s Empty Spaces 

Again, there are still very large 
empty spaces in the world to fill, and 
their development will mean that 
many countries, including some very 
important ones in the British Empire, 
will need, for a long time to come, to 
buy manufactured goods in exchange 
for their raw produce. Finally, the 
steady raising of the standard of pro- 
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duction and of consumption in the}; 


densely peopled countries of Asia in 
the twentieth century -will most cer- 
tainly lead to a great increase in for- 
“eign trade. It is, therefore, to be ex- 
pected that the volume of interna- 
tional exchange will increase ‘with 
very great rapidity in the twentieth 
century, when we have eliminated the 
effects of the war. . 

The answer to the second question 
depends upon a variety. of factors, of 
whieh there is only space to refer to 
one or two. 


Physical Assets 


In the first place, it may be ‘said| 


that with the exception of our coal 
monopoly the fundamental causes 
which produced British industrialism 
remain unimpaired: In the main, we 
Owe our prosperity to proximity to 
the great European market, to our 
island position, extensive seaboard 
and good harbors, and to our free- 
dom from wars and political disturb- 
ances. Geographically, we remain the 
gateway between the Old and the 
New Worlds, and this situation in- 
sures that we shal] remain perhaps 
the leading maritime nation. 

The commercial advantages that, 
came to us from the business of pro- 
visioning the coal stations on the 
chief trade routes of the world havé 
to a certain extent been lost through: 
the use of oil for ships, while other 
coal markets have been lost through 
the development of water power in 

ome of our former Buropean coal 
Rarane, and new coal fields in more 
distant countries. 

Distillation of Coal ‘ 


But the loss is only a partial one 
and may be reduced if, as seems pos- 
sible, petroleum becomes relatively 
dear in relation to coal and if we can 
solve the problem of distilling our 
coal.into a commercial form of liquid 
fuel. In any case, our coal mines 
on the seaboard are more conven- 
iently placed for attracting whatever 
iron ore there is about on the seas 
than any other coking coal in the 
world, and our collieries will there- 
fore remain a great industrial asset. 

But for the time being the fuel sit- 
uation in the world generally is one 
that compels us to contemplate that 
our coal industry must:shorten sail, 
and the curtailment of an industry 
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is one of the most uncomfortable of 
economic 
when there is no expanding demand 
for labor in other directions. Apart 
from thia, there is nothing in the 
physical conditions of. British indus- 
try. which would lea us to_take a 
pessimistic view of our industrial fu- 
ture, and evén the coal problem would 
be very largely eaced if the trade of. 
the world, and particularly that of 
the Buropean continent, took a defi- 
nite step. forward. 


adjustments, especially 


_ Fimanciai Burdens 
It ié sometimes thought that the 


finangial burden which Great Britain 
has to shoulder is so heavy that it 
will prevent our industrial recovery. 
The tax burden is undoubtedly a 
very heavy one. At the lowest esti- 
mate our central tax revenue ab- 
sorbs 1744 per dent of the annual na- 
tional income, with local taxes tak- 
ing another 4 per cent. Thus over 
one-fifth of the Nation’s national in- 
come is taken by the tax collector. 
This is nearly double the prewar fig- 
ure, which stood at 11 per cent and‘ 
is double the present percentage in 
the United States. 


This: taxation is, of course,.not a 


déad loss to the country; indeed, so 
far as it is spent upon” education 
and the improvement of the housing 
and social conditions of the people 
in the Jong run it will greatly affect | 
economic efficiency. Moreover, half 
of the total taxes collected by the 
Government are paid .out agaim in 
interest upon war debt, of which only 
£35,000,000 out 
interest on external debt. 
ance is collected from one. set of 
taxpayers and paid to another, who 
in the mass are largely the same 
people. 


of. £310,000,000 is 
The bal- 


This forcible transfer is an inter- 


ference with the natural play of 
economic forces and to some extent 


undoubtedly hampers enterprise. But 
its harmful effects are mainly in- 
direct, for it is a mistake to suppose 
that heavy direct taxes, -such as 
those*~ which yield the bulk of our 
revenue, affect prices. and ,hamper 
us in competition. The income tix 
is only levied upon a business when 
a profit is made; if the profit. is small 
the tax is small, and the extent of 
the tax doés not affect the price at 
which a firm can afford to quote in 


ijcompetition with its competitors. It | 


does, however, seriously affect the 
surplus which it can put aside.for 
new equipment, and unquestionably 
constitutes some hindrance to indus- 
trial progress. 

The position of our public finances 
does not admit of drastic improve- 
ment, but it is slowly changing for 
the better. The combined effects of 
the sinking fund, of debt conversion 
schemes, and of rhe automatic fall in 
the war pensions charge should re- 
duce, the budget expenditure at the 
rate of a little over 1 per cent a year. 
We could raise shis figure to 2 per 
cent if the nations of the world could 


‘}agree sufficiently upon disarmament 


to enable us to reduce our expendi- 


‘ture*to that of.our prewar armament 


expenditure in the nezt. five years 
or so. 


Thus by a slow bat cumulative | 


process a margin is being created 
for tax remission or for meeting es- 
sential new expenditure. If one-thirii 
of these growing margins is used 
for the ‘most urgent needs (of which 
we should perhaps put into the first 
rank higher education and the relicf 
out of central funds of local rates 
in order that local taxation may be 
removed from houses and 


| 


factory | 


buildings), and if the remaining two- | 


thirds are used for tax reduction, at 


the end of five years the total bur-, 


den of.taxation should have fallen 
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from its present figure of 21 per cent 
to. about 18 per cent of the nation?! 
income. 
Organization and Labor 
There remains the question whether 
British industry is keeping -abreast 
of its competitors from the point of 


tview of efficiency. Clearly industrial 


development is not taking place at 
the almost break-neck speed that has 
been. occurring in recent years in 
| the United States. At the same time 
it would be probably true to say that 
improvements in technique and in 
equipment have been occurring more 
rapidly than at any previous period 
in history. 7 

Much new plant was laid down 
during the war and- subsequent de- 
velopments have been almost as 
rapid. Even in the old-established 
and conservative coal industry me- 
chanical coal cutting-and electrical 
equipment generally has been used 
to an extent never before known in 
England in the exploitation of the 
‘new South Yorkshire coal fields. if 
we are handicapped by the survival 
of an infinite number of small firms | 
and by the conservative traditions “| 
many of-the employing glass it has 
to be remembered that both economic | 
and social-conditions make it much | 
more difficult for changes to be made 
than in the United States. 

A Stationary Population 

Our population is. about to reach | 
a stationary condition, and we can. 
no longer look forward to that mo- | 
tive'for expansion which arose from | 


a rapidly developing territory and | , 


a growing population. Again, many 
of our chief iné@ustries produg 
mainly not for the home market but 
for export, and this means that by 
comparison with the manufacturing 
industries of the United States our 
output must always be of a ‘retail: 
character. Our goods must be sold 
in comparatively small quantities 
and must be adapted to the vary- 
ing tastes of every market in the 
world from China to Peru. . 

These markets have been reduced 
by the war and trade with them made 
difficult by the exchange chaos which 
has followed it. In some cases, for 
example Russia and China, the mar- 
ket has almost disappeared as a re- 
sult of political upheaval, while even 
in Indic and the Empire we have 
had to overcome rising tariffs pri- 
marily imposed to keep out British 
goods. Though we have much to 
learn in the way of cheapening costs 
through mass production, these ideas 
can only be applied to a limited ex- 
tent to British foreign trade. 


Capital and Labor 


Our greatest problem is to over- 
come the long-lived feud between 
Capital and Labor and to get full 
value from our highly qualified 
labor forces. The public usually only 
sees one side of this picture. But 
in fact British trades present the 
greatest possible contrast in this 
respect between, for: example, the 
undoubtedly restrictive practices of 
the building unions and the firmly 
rooted and highly prized traditions 
of such trades as the iron and steel 
industry which, with one exception, 
has a reccrd of 50 years - without 
strike, and a wage system based on 
payment by results and profit sharing. 

We have here, however, a problem 
of psychology. It is unquestionably 
difficult in a sgciety where it is ex- 
tremely hard for a man once started 
ir life to rise out of his class to 
see that his interest can be any other 
than that of raising the standard 
rate that is paid to his class, or to 
make him realize his welfare is 
bound up with the progress of his 
industry as a whole. It is this so- 
cial stratification that is responsible 
for the fact that in our labor leaders 
we have a group of men who in . 
America would unquestionably have 
risen out of their class and become 
leaders in business, politics or some 
other walk of life. 

Change Gradual 

The psychology of the British 
worker is one that arises from 
limited opportunities, and it igs only 
by slow degrees that this condition 
can be changed in an old country. At 
the same time the outlook, not only 
of the leaders but of the rank and 
file, is vastly broader than in the 
years before the war, and with grow- 
ing consciousness that cheapuess of 
production is the first esseutial of 
British prosperity we have had a 
gradual increase in the efficiency of 
labor. Further .chahges in this di- 
rection depend first and foremost on 
the wisdom. of the British employing 
class: They have without douht much 
to learn and can profit greaily from 
the experiments made in America in 
economic relationships. . 
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a ‘only workshop of the world, her 
_ present efforts are based ona long 
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SH EN GINEERING WORK 
COVERS MOTIVE-POWER FIELD 


" By JOHN D. TROUP 
Editor, Engineering and Boiler House Review 


‘Special from Monitor Bureau 


- LONDON—The British mechanical 
eer made England the work- 


: = of the world, and this fact has 
: ae a world-wide effect on the manu- 
' factur¥’ g processes which have been 


Ree 
fx ear 
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pmmonted by other countries in later 
~ gears, when ‘hey built their own 
' works and factories. 

Although England is no longer the 


>’ and intimate experience in building 


a mechanical plant, which has done 


- yeoman service in almost every cor- 
- ner ‘of the globe. Such service in- 
’*- eludes the pioneer work of building 


a harbors and railways, the equipping 
pot 


factories, mills, and machine 


“shops, and the supply and equipping 


eg 


- 
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Be of public services such as gas, elec- 
aes ‘tricity, transport, etc. 


- This country is still supreme as 
a shipbuilder in both the merchant 
pees naval types. This is particu- 


-Jarly true as regards propelling ma- 


chinery. England, perhaps, holds a 
unique position in relation to the 
steam turbine, but it has been said 


that British engineers have been/| 


slow to adopt the oil engine at sea. 
There has been much controversy on 
this point. But recent examples of 
British motor passenger ships dem- 
onstrate very clearly that in the de- 
sign of this type of vessel the Brit- 
ish engineer is well to the front. 
The developments now taking place 
in England with high pressure steam 
for ship propulsion may modify the 
views of many responsible men in 
‘relation to the oil engine, and we 
must not lose sight of the fact that 
some of our modern steam stations 
on land are closely approaching in 
thermal efficiency that of the Diesel 
oil engine. 
Remarkable Developments 


Recent developments in size and 
efficiency of land steam plant have 
been remarkable, and have been 
closely interlinked with electrical 
developments which have called for 
generators of large unit capacity. 
Blectric generators of 50,000 kilo- 
watt capacity are no longer consid- 
ered something new, and large units 
are not only called fo’ by the steam 
turbine, but the water turbine is 
x / also. i-.portant prime mover 
in different parts of the world, and 
here, again, British engineers have 


designed and installed many of these 


‘mo: e important plants. 
ectrical generating units, in 
‘turn, demand plant to operate, and 
‘British manufacturers have played 
an import: t part in supplying’ the 
detent. This field is a very wide 


- .one and co- r: all transmission gear, 


- transformers, cables, switch gear, 


= lectric motors, etc., ¢ _d in addition 


_ includes t--nsport equipment, such 
~~ as electric trams and t’-e electrifica- 


tion of railways. Some very large 
overseas orders have been placed 
with Britis’. firms for electric loco- 
motives. 


Space 
with all the different modern devel- 
ts in the field of motive power’ 


es ‘in ‘which British*engineers are tak- 


ing a leading part. Some of them 


; e include the development of proc- 
_. esses for the carbonization of coal, 
wee pang oil engi.e designs, aero 


for using heavy fuel oil, 


& improved steam locomotives, electric 


; - “Jowing ‘brief notes will, 


ei. “motive Lover. 


Idcomotives for mining, etc. The fo)- 
however, 
_give some. idea of ths nature and 


extent to which British enzineers 
"> are making p: gress ia the field of 


. Sennar Dam 


L The work ‘of harnessing large water 
for the purpose of fertilizing 


| +the land is well illustrated by the 
_ Sennar Dam situated on the Blue Nile. 
' ‘The water made available by this dam 


i. is taken by a canal and distributed | 


“over a large area lying between the 
__ Blue Nile and White Nile just above 
*Khartum. 


This area will, with the 


3 __ aid of the Sennar Dam, become one 


of the most important sources for the 


4 supply of raw cotton for the Lanca- 


—* 
* ; * 
7 


Although the Sennar Dam is only 


©. one item of the ultimate scheme for 
_ irrigation, its magnitude may, per- 
_ haps, be gauged by the fact that dur- 
>. ‘ing one year ofits construction some 
-* -20,000 men were employed, of which, 


2 ‘incidentally, 
Egypti 


about one-half were 
atis. The dam rests on a foun- 

_ dation of hard igneous rock, and has 
been built in the main of -uncoursed 
granite rubble. masonry. The total 
th is 3025 meters, and the maxi- 
height above the foundation 

4s 39.5 meters. The total water 


retained by the dam is 485,000,000 


ic meters available for irrigation 
er making the necessary allowance 


a ‘ft ir evaporation. The dam is suffi- 


ciently wide to serve as a bridge for 
the Sudan Government Railway, and 
_the track is sufficiently high to be 
oye the heaviest flood level. . The 
fnauguration of this great work was 
celebrated on Jan..21 of the present 
“year, the function being attended by | —— 
‘Lord Lloyd and by the Governor-Gen- 


Hydroelectric Plant 
Closely allied with the work of 
river dams for irrigation purposes is 

it of, utilizing a head of water for 
s electric generators. In some 
é latter cases rivers have been 


dammed and large volumes of water 
caused to flow through water tur- 
bines, utilizing the volume of water 
rather than the head. In other cases 
the water of high level ground has 
been. used, such as the catchment 
areas of the Western Ghats of India, 
where the great pfessure available 
from.the head of water is utilized in 
special water turbines which drive 
electric generators supplying the 
electrical needs of Bombay and the 
western coastal areas of India. 

This Indian scheme ranks as one 


| 


of the greatest in the world, and is 


ee deal of experimental work is 


taking place with super-high pres- 
sure, the recent Benson tests at 
Rugby (England) being a notable 
example, but so far there does not 
appear to be any economic founda- 
tion for departing from the British 
type of water tube boiler, as repre- 
sented by the design of Babcock & 


‘Wilcox, Ltd. Incidentally the Amer- 
ican firm has built a Babcock. & |: 


Wilcox boiler for 1200 pounds per 
square inch and it is ir daily opera- 
tion at the present time. 

‘Steam Turbines 


It is probably natural that the 


home of the steam engine should 


also be the home of the steam tur- 
bine. On the other hand, there are 
today builders of steam turbines in 
Europe and America who must be 
classed in the front rank in this 
field. British engineers can, there- 
fore, take pride in obtaining their 
full. share of recognition, and being 
able to maintain their prestige in 
spite of their numerous competitors. 
An interesting example of British 


enterprise is the Parsons steam tur- 
bine recently installed at Chicago, 


Britain ‘Makes Progress in Dee of E lectrical Power 
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Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON--—When I say. carbon, I 
mean not only the element carbon, 


chemical symbol] C, but the compu- 
tation, permutation between carbon 
and the other elements. 

There are today known about 60,- | 
000 various combinations of carbon,: 
and goodness knows there are 60,000 
others we do not know. Every day 
a new carbon compound appears, 
whether it is artificial silk, aniline 


planned tor the generation of over 
1,000,000 horsepower, a great deal of 


.the installation having been in opera- 


tion for some years. Like most big 
schemes, the enthusiastic pioneers 
had to labor many years before their 
ideas took root. The two outstand- 
ing figures in this work were the late 
Mr. Jamsetji Tata and the late Mr. 
David Gostling. As a result of their 


efforts experts were ultimately, sum- 
Makes it iniposstble to deal ) 


moned from England to investigate 
the possibility of the potential water 
| power on the Western Ghats. 
Generating Plants 

The work of carrying through the 
installation of the generating plants 
situated at different points along the 
Western Ghats was one of extreme 
interest and even romance. The rain- 
fall on these heights is collected in 
large lakes, and stored in a reservoir. 


From this latter the water falls. to 

e power house at the foot of the 
Ghats, a vertical distance of nearly 
2000 feet. It is the great pressure due 
to this fall of water that is: utilized 
to drive the special water turbines, 
which, in turn, drive the electric 
generators. 

British engineers have done notable 
hydroelectric work in many other 
parts of the world, including most of 
the colonies and dominions. In New 
Zealand, for example, over 100,000 
horsepower has already been in- 
stalled and this figure will be dou- 
bled in the near future. Practically 
the whole of the plant used for this 
work.:-is of British manufacture. 


Modern Steam Generators 


In the field of ste power British 
engineers have made advances since 
the days of James Watt which may be 
described as revolutionary. Modern 
steam power plant is capable of an 


ing that of the internal combustion 


gineers would probably have laughed 
at some 20 years ago. The boiler or 
steam generator has been largely 
responsible for this advance during 


efficiency of a modern boiler house 
is approaching 90 per cent, a figure 
which leaves little further economy 
to be effected on a commercial scale. 

There is at the present time a dis- 
tinct move to adopt higher steam 
pressures, and so far the commercial 
limit seems to have been reached at 
about 500 pounds per square inch. A 
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overall efficiency closely approach- |. 


engine—a fact’ which competent en-. 


recent years, and the overall thermal 
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largest sale : 


' By Permission of the English Electric Co., Ltd, 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC” ALTERNATOR IN BRAZILIAN POWER PLANT 
This Machine, a Product of Britain's Electrical Machinery Manufacturing Industry, Will Generate 25,000 Horsepower, 


and Is Oriven by Water Turbine. 


United States of America, for the 
Commonwealth Edison Company. 
This order was placed with C..A. 
Parsons & Co. Ltd.,. London, who 
had previously supplied. a 20,000- 


the time, was the largest then con- 
structed. The new unit is one of 
50,000 kilowatts capacity; and the 
general arrangement of such a huge 
unit is of interest to note. The set} 
is composed of three main, sections, 


pressure turbine. _Each of these 
three sections are separate units, so 
far as their-main driving shafts are 
concerned, and each therefore is. di- 
rectly connected to ,its own electric 
generator. The high pressure unit 
runs at 1800 revolutions per minute 
and is. coupled to a 16,000-kilowatt 
alternator; the intermediate unit 


also runs ‘at 1800 revolutions per 


minute and is coupled to a 29,000- 
kilowatt alternator, and the low pres- 
sure unit runs at 720 revolutions per 
minute and is coupled to a 6000-kilo- 
watt generator. The modern practice 
of reheating the steam is adopted, 
and it is anticipated that the new 
station, when fully equipped, will 
have an over-all thermal efficiency 
in the neighborhood of 30 per cent. 


High-Speed, Heavy-Oil Engines 
. Before concluding, a note should 
be recorded on high-speed, heavy-oil 


engine development. 
engines have become famous as the 
motive power of the large aeroplane, 
but there is an intermediate stage 
between the super-lightweight aero 
engine and the stationary land en- 
gine. This intermediate stage holds 
important possibilities, its aim be- 
ing to produce a light high-speed 
engine capable of using ordinary 
Diesel fuel oil. British engineers are 
developing this idea and the Beard- 
more engine is a good. example -of 
the design, which has already been 
applied to railway service with re- 
markable results, the economy 
achieved being considerable, as com- 
pared with steam. 


kilowatt turbo-generator which,: at: 


namely, a high, intermediate, and low 


formed. We dig the lignite and coal 


these are taken up My the air, modern 


British aero || 


Carbon is as wonderful as the mate- | 
rial universe. We do not know the 
beginning nor the end of carbon, we 
have barely touched the fringe. 
Carbon never disappears, it is always 
there in sodme form or other. 

Eons and eons ago the same old 
photosynthesis took place. Plants 


absorbed carbon oxides, used the rays:{ 


of light, grew, decayed, disappeared 
‘in the swamps and bogs; peat was 
‘formed, sunk to the bottom, was 
subjected to pressure and. in all 
probability also heat by the movement. 
of the earth crust, and gradually the | 
lignite. and coal ,measures were 


out, bring it to the surface, combust 
it, that is to say, cause the carbon 


to enter into combination with the }. 


oxygen. and ,form carbon’ oxides; 


plants. absorb them, again » photo- 

synthesis, again the merry-go-round, 

plant — decay, peat — lignite — coal. 

Must we not wonder and think? 
Origin of Oil 


Well then, we know, or rather 
believe we ‘know, how our coal 
measures were formed, They came 
from plant life, but where is the 
border line between animat and plant 
life? 

Now, we have oil wells in America, 
Mexico, Persia, and in countless 
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‘The continued, 


Low Temperature Distillation of Coal 


other places; where then did the oil 
measures come from? Oil, as well as 
coal, is a compound or combination 
of carbon, hydrogen, some oxygen 
and other elements. Natural scien- 
tists. have agreed and disputed. Some 


say that decaying animal matters are. 


the sources of our oil. It is difficult 
to contradict them, for, as Sir Oliver 
Lodge . says, .“to assert requires 
knowledge, to deny requires still 
more.” But the very latest work by 
Lind seems to show that we must 
look to.something else than animal 
matters for the ot formation, 

Lind took methane gas—that is a 
combination of carbon and hydrogen 
—where We say the carbon atom is, 
so to speak, saturated with hydrogen 
atoms and can, therefore, not take up 
any more such. There are a great 
number of these saturated carbon- 
hydrogen compounds. We call them 
paraffins. They are gases such as 
methane; liquids such as paraffin 
oil or lamp oil; solids as paraffin 
waxes; they all belong’ to the same 
family. Lind let ultra violet rays act 
on his methane and obtained : the 
whole range of paraffins, through 
gaseous over liquids to the solid wax. 
In fact some of the latter had a 
melting point as high as that of glass. 
There again, carbon compounds and 
photosynthesis. 


Leaf Out of Nature’« Book 
Now let us see if we can take a 


leaf out of nature’s book and produce 
oils and solid fuels from raw ma- 


terials, admittedly of the same kind, 


but not yet, shall We say, ripe, for 
the purpose we have in view, by the 
means “t our disposal and in a short- 
er time than nature takes; by the- 
way, that reminds me of a story. 


Some big company promoters got 
hold ‘of some oil shale land. A huge 
company was floated, but the quan- 
tities ‘of oil produced were mere 
atomic driplets compared with the 
vast quantities stated in the prospec- 
tus to be within sight. The board of 


directors summyned a famous geolo- 
gist to examine ‘and report on their 
oil shale deposit, and al] of them 


went down with him to view the 
property and to listen to his judg- 
ment. - it duly came:. “Gentlemen,” 
he said, “you have the most wonder- 
ful oil. shale deposit it has ever been 
Already the 
promoters had roseate visions of the 
vast stock they could unload on the 
shoulders of the general public. Then 
“and in about half a 
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| million years’ time it will be the best 
oil-producing field in existence. -It 
is only a matter between you and 
the patience of your stockholders.” 
As’a matter of fact, a few thousand 
years more or less do not matter to 
a geologist. 
Products of Coal 

.To revert to our problem of pro- 
ducing oil. We can do so from coal. 
When coal is heated up it decom- 
poses. This word does not really 


‘jaccurately describe what takes place, 


but since we do not know what in 
reality does happen,;,but only know 
more or less what the final result is, 
it will do. We find that we get three 
main products. Firstly, a gaseous 
product. Secondly, a liquid product, 
and finally a solid residue. All these 
products depend entirely upon how 
the coal was heated—how long and 
at what température—so that by al- 
tering the conditions » multitude of 
various products may be formed. If 
lower temperatures are used, that is 
to say, up to about 1000 degrees F., 
low temperature: product: are made, 
the so-called primary products. 

If the coal substance and the prod- 
ucts set. free at lower temperatures 
are subjected to high>r temperatures, 
such as, for instance, 1500 degrees 
or 2000 degrees F., they undergo 
profound thermal changes and we 
now have high temperature products, 
or as they are termed secondary 
products. The present town gas and 
coke oven works are typical high 
temperature processes. 

If ordinary black coals containing 
a high percentage of hydrogen—4 
per cent and over—ar2 used, we get 
by the low temperature method some- 
where about 18 to 20 gallons of an 
oily substance, 7000 to 9000 cubic 
feet of gas of a high calorific value, 
and anything from 13 to 14 hundred- 
weight of solid residus (fuel). 

By high temperature methods we 
get.8 to 9 gallons of tar, 10,000 to 
12,000 cubic feet of gas, and 12 to 13 
hundredweight of residue (coke). 


Reducing Temperatures 


If the oily products have been pro- 
duced at so low a temperature that 
no thermal decomposition of the oil 
vapors has occurred, we get an oil 
from which it is possible. to make 
products which can take the place of 
those derived from the oil wells. 
These so-called primary products are 
mainly of the paraffin series, and can 


be refined to produce a motor spirit 
with a superior kick to that of well 
oil, as well as lamp oil, diesel oil, 
fuel oil and lubricating oils of almost 
every description. In short, here is a 
home product which can take the 
place of imported oil for all and 
every purpose, but only provided that 
no thermal secondary reaction has 
taken place in the setting free of 
the oils from the coal. 

It is surprising, when looking, for 
instance, at the high boiling point 
lubricating oils, boiling at and round 
600 to 700 degrees Fahrenheit, that 
only a few degrees above these tem- 
peratures far-reaching decomposi- 
tion or the so-called “crackings” oc- 
cur and render the oils valueless for 
that particular purpose. 

All our energies must, therefore, 
be concentrated on reducing the 
temperatures at which the oils are 
obtained from the coal. The latest 
and most satisfactory manner of 
doing this is to heat the coals in the 


retorts not from the outside,: but | 


from the inside. This sounds diffi- 
cult, but in reality it is simpler than 
outside applied heating. All that is 
required is to pass a large volume 
of hot gases, not containing any 
oxygen, through and over the coal. 
A heat exchange now takes place, the 
gases cool down and the coal is 
heated up, and by doing so gives off 
gases and oily vapors. 


Vapor Tension Lowered 
If the volume of hot gas pouring 
through the retort in direct contact 
with the coal be large, then a certain 
natural phenomenon happens; the 


oils are evolved at lower tempera- 
tures than their corresponding boil- 
ing points. In scientific language, 
their vapor tension is lowered. To use 
a homely parallel, when the house- 
wife hangs out her washing to dry on 
a windy day the clothes dry quickly. 
Why? The temperature of the atmos- 
phere is far below the boiling point 
of the water in the clothes, still the 
clothes dry. The reason is that the 
atmosphere is never saturated fully 
with water vapor and 
keen on being so, hence it absorbs 


moisture from the clothes. Since the | 


temperature does not rise, the vapor- 
izing point of the water must have 
been lowered, and that is just what 
it is. In the same way a large volume 
of gas being unsaturated with oils 
lowers the vaporizing point of these. 
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WHAT A FUSS and excite- 
ment our Picnics caused a few 
years ago! How overwhelm- 
ing did our packets of sand- 
wiches, our vacuum flasks and 
china seem when they con- 
fronted us in their full array! 
Yet despite all our preparation 
we invariably forgot the salt, 
or the mustard, and never 
failed to make the time-hon- 
oured discovery that the butter 
was squashed flat! 


OF COURSE, everyone took these 
little mishaps in good part, and 
joked about them. But how much 
better it would have been to have 
Picnicked from a HANDIEST 
basket. Then salt and mustard 
would not have been left at home 
and the butter would have 
kept its form. We should have 
had forks and spoons, knives that 
would not stain, a kettle that 
would boil in a few minutes, a 
milk bottle that would survive 
the journey unbroken. 


YOU WON’T appreciate how 
enjoyable picnics can be until 
you have taken a HANDIEST 
basket with you. Everything 
that you could possibly want is 
packed away in the minimum of 
space and the food is kept clean 
and appetising. Many different 
types of HANDIEST Luncheon 
and Tea Baskets are made: all 
can be carried easily. Some are 
designed especially for cars, some 
for camping and some for use in 
the tropics, 
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H ANDIEST 


LUNCHEON BASKET 


2/ For 2 persons. 
No. 82 . Metal fastener and 
cathode Contains 2 Provision 
Boxes and Covers, 2 Wicker-cov- 
ered Glasses, 1 Wicker-covered 
Bottle, 1 Butter Jar, Condiment 
Jars, 2 Plates, 2 Stainless Dessert 
Knives and 1 Dessert Spoon, 2 
Forks, 2 Condiment Spoons and 
Serviettes. Size 15” long by 11%” 
wide and 7” deep. Price on the 
English market 


£4. 4.0. 
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| For 2 persons. 

No. 84/2 Lined with — 
proof cloth throughout with s 

for pint Thermos or Vacuum ot: 
tle. Contains 2 Enamel or China 
Provision Boxes and Covers, Milk 
Bottle, Sugar Canister, 2 Enamel 
Cups and Saucers, 2 Wicker-cov- 
ered Glasses, 2 Condiment Jars 
and Spoons, 1 each Butter and 
Preserve Jar, Wicker-covered 
Bottle, 2 each Luncheon and Tea 
Plates, 2 each Dessert Knives and 
Forks, 2 Tea Spoons, 2 Serviettes. 
Basket fitted with 2 Hasps and 
Staples, Bar and Padlock. 


Size 21144” by 12%” by 7° 
Price on the English Market 
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THE. CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, TUESDAY, JUNE 1, 1926 


‘COMMONWEATLTH OF NATIONS 


RICH IN NATURAL RESOURCES 


British Isles Form Center of 


Shipping Which Links Em- | 


pire, While Dominions Provide Profusion of 
Unparalleled Natural Wealth 


By PHILIP KERR 
Secretary of Rhodes Trust; Editor of Round Table; Secretary, 1916-21, to 
Mr. Lloyd George 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON.—That congeries of 
states and peoples which goes by the 


name of the British Empire, or the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
covers nearly a quarter of the earth’s 
surface and includes within its 
boundaries more than a quarter of 
the population of the globe. It has, 
therefore, immense economic pos- 
sibilities. And these possibilities are 
all the greater because its territory 
is distributed throughout the five 
continents, on the borders of the 
Seven Seas, and in both the tem- 
perate and the tropical zones. They 
can be roughly estimated from the 
fact that the total value of the im- 
ports and exports of the main units 
of the Empire in 1924 amounted to 
about £2,000,000,.000 and £1,500,- 
000,000 respectively 

A brief omnibus statement of this 
kind, however, while true in itself, is 
liable to be very misleading. The 
British Empire, in fact, comprises 
five distinct categories of countries. 
There is first of all the British Isles, 
the principal mother lands of the 
colonized parts of the Common- 
wealth. Great Britain is substan- 
tially a free trade manufacturing 
area, importing most of its raw ma- 
terials (except coal) from outside 
and paying for them by the export 
of manufactured goods. 
Free State is mainly an agricultural 
area. The British Isles (population 
47,000,000) is the chief reservoir from 
which the capital and ‘the popula- 
tion needed to colonize and develop 
the primary production of the self- 
governing portions of the Empire has 
flowed out in the past. It is also the 
center of that shipping industry 
which links the whole together, ship- 
ping which is still 34 per cent of the 
shipping of the world. 

The Dominions 


The second category comprises 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
New Zealand, collectively known as 
the Dominions. These are all self- 
governing peoples, relatively small 


‘in numbers (Canada contains some 


9,300,000 people, Australia 6,000,000, 
South Africa 1,500,000 white and 
5,500,000 colored, and New Zealand 
1,250,000), but occupying enormous 
territories in the temperate zone. Ex- 
cept for Canada, which has begun to 
export manufactures on a consider- 
able scale, they are all mainly con- 
cerned in primary production, i. e., 
wheat, meat, maize, wool, fruit, gold 
ana other minerals, etc. They are 
all, too, strongly protectionist. with 
th object of developing manufacture 
and keeping up the standard of 
wages within their own borders. 

-The third category consists of 
India and Burma, a world in itself. 
India contains 325,000,000 people, of 
whom more than 70 per cent are still 
directly engaged in agriculture, but 


whose village communities as yet 
~ produce little more than sufficient to 


maintain themselves. Its external 
trade, however, is very considerable, 


its exports amounting to over £160,- 


000,000 and its imports to £250,000,- 
000 in 1924. India has now also be- 
come moderately protectionist. Its 
imports are mainly manufactured 
articles, its exports mainly raw ma- 
terials. 

Other Territories 


The fourth category consists of a 
vast number of crown colonies, pro- 
tectorates, coaling stations and is- 
lands scattered al] over the world. 
It is impossible here to do more than 
enumerate a few of the best known. 
Thus it includes territories in East 
and West Africa, such as Kenya and 
Nigeria, the Federated Malay States, 
Ceylon, Gibraltar, Hong Kong, Aden, 
St. Helena, Jamaica, Bermuda ‘and so 


_on. The total number of units is 
about 50, some large like Nigeria, 


some infinitesimal like the Pacific 
Islands. 

Most of these territories are situ- 
ated in the tropical zone and yield 
tropical products. In almost all cases 


'. the bulk of the population is colored. 


It amounts in all to over 60,000,000 
people. Taken together, these areas 
do a very considerable amount of 
trade, almost entirely through the 
export of raw materials, such as 
rubber, fibers, tin and copra, and of 
fooastuffs, such as tea, coffee, sugar 
and fruits, and the import of manu- 
facturea articles. Most of them im- 
pose tariffs for revenue purposes 
only. 

rinailly, there are countries, such as 
Egypt, which is technically inde- 
pendent, but’ In close treaty relation 
with Great Britain, and “mandated 
territories,” such as Irak, Tanganyika 
ur New Guinea, which are held un- 


The Irish‘! 


der commission from the League of 
Nations. The most important of these 
is Egypt, with a population of about 
12,000,000, and a very large export of 
raw cotton. 

Products of Commonwealth 


The British Commonwealth of Na- 


tions, taken as a whole, produces; 


‘practically everything that man can 
need. Some idea of its economic im- 
portance can be seen from the fact 
that it produces 60 per cent of the 
world’s wool and rubber, 70 per cent 
of its tea and gold, 80 per cent of its 


nickel and 99 per cent of its jute and | 
a large proportion of most of the, 


other raw materials of industry. 


But in order that its development 


may take place four things are neces- 
sary, immense quantities of capital, a 
better distribution of the white popu- 
lation within it,'a solution of the po- 
litical and economic difficulties which 
the “color problem” has created be- 
tween the different races within it, 
and clear-cut economic relations be- 
tween its own units and the rest of 
the world. 

So far as the first is concerned, the 
Empire is an exceptionally favorable 
area for the investment of capital. It 
is well governed, its laws are just and 
honestly administered, and it is not 
liable to those long revolutionary 
movements which have destroyed so 
much property and business in recent 
years in other parts of the world. In 
the past large amounts of capital 
went out from London. The esti- 
mated total of British investments 
in the overseas parts of the Com- 
monwealth is £2,000,000,000. In re- 
cent times an increasing amount of 
capital from other countries is being 
invested in all parts of it. American 
capital, in particular, is going in very 
large quantities to Canada today. 


Distribution of Population 


The distribution of population in 
the self-governing portions of the 
Empire today is very’ unequal. In 
Great Britain, for instance, it is 
480 per square mile, in Australia it 
is 1.8, in Canada it is 2.3. The agen- 
cies, however, for drawing immi- 
grants from Great Britain overseas, 
are extremely active and immi- 
grants from other selected Euro- 
pean countries are also welcome. 
Colored immigrants are excluded. 
The emigration from Great Britain 
alone to the four dominions in the 
past six years has been as follows: 
To Canada 422,000, to Australia 
210,000, to South Africa 58,000, to 
New Zealand 76,000. The total in- 
crease in the white population of 
the Empire between the censuses of 
1911 and 1921 was from 60,000,000 to 
65,000,000. 

The chief obstacles to a more 
rapid redistribution of population 
are twofold. The first is expense, 
the journey from Europe to Aus- 
tralia, for instance, being no less 
than 12,000 miles. The second is the 
determination of the people of all 
the dominions to admit settlers who 
can go straight onto the land as 
farmers and primary producers, but 
only to admit artisans and townbred 
people in proportion as they can be 
absorbed in local industries, for 
otherwise unlimited immigration 
would make for unemployment or a 
reduction in the standard of living 
of, the local worker. 

Skilled and Unskilled Labor 


The color problem is the most 
difficult problem which confronts 
the British Commonwealth today. 
One of its greatest assets is mani- 
festly the immense resources of 


skilled and unskilled labor within | 


it. Moreover, it is clear that in gen- 
eral neither its labor nor its re- 
sources can be properly organized 
at present except with the white 
man’s capital and under his direc- 


tion. But experience shows that the. 


white capitalist entering a primi- 
tive land in order to exploit its 
wealth is often irresistibly tempted 
to take advantage of the ignorance 
and lack of organization of the 
native population and to make them 
work under conditions and _ for 
wages which are inhuman and de- 
structive of individual liberty and 
social health. Nothing but strict 
laws and strong government super- 
vision can protect the native and 
assure his progress. 

Experience also shows that where 
considerable numbers of white set- 
tlers enter a land where the colored 
races preponderate the white man 
is speedily driven to confine himself 
to skilled work, because his labor 
is undercut by “native” labor liv- 
ing at a lower standard of living. 
Racial antagonism, the emergence 
of a class of “poor whites” and 
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Unemployment Grows Less and Heavy 


By Permission 


Industries Are Gradually Recovering. 


other troubles then seem invariably 
to follow. ! 
Race Problems 

Color and race problems are to 
the fore everywhere throughout the 
British Empire today, all the more 
so as. national spirit begins to 
prompt the colored peoples to take 
a larger share in political and eco- 
nomic affairs. An immense amount 
of research and thought is being 
given to the problem of.reconciling 
the necessity for economic develop- 
ment with. the needs of backward 
peoples, and also: to the problem of 
readjusting the relations between 
Capital and Labor in all parts. 

Finally there is the question of 
the economic relations between the 
units of which the Empire is com- 
posed and between them and the 
rest of the world. A _ preferential 


‘system has been in operation for 


some 25 years between Great Brit- 
ain on the one side and Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and New 
Zealand on the other, whereby 
lower duties are charged on Empire 
products than on foreign products. 

But preference is a system of 
necessarily limited application. The 


dominions wish to develop manu-» 


factures within their own borders 
and therefore maintain full protec- 
tion against Great Britain on all 
articles which they believe they 
can manufacture themselves. Great 
Britain, being wedded to free trade, 
is only able to give a preference on 
a small range of the raw material 
and food products of the domin- 
ions. From time to time there has 
been talk of trying to bring about 
complete free trade within the 
Empire, but the movement has 
never made any real progress. 


The “Open-Door” Policy 

In the case of the multitudinous 
colonies, protectorates, coaling sta- 
tions, etc., the traditional policy of 
the British Government, with one 
or two minor exceptions, has been 
the “open door” for the trade and 
commerce of all nations. How far 
this tradition 


come of the free trade policy and 
how far it is due to a shrewd recog- 
nition .that other nations would 
unite in objecting to Great Britain 
giving herself exclusive privileges 
in so large a proporton of the 
earth’s surface, it is difficult to say. 

There was a time, after the war, 
when there was a tendency to try to 
restrict .foreign trade within the 
Empire for the exclusive benefit. of 
Empire producers. But that has 
steadily dwindled. First, the con- 


troversy about rubber has brought 


home to people how vitally other 
nations are interested in the raw 
materials which can-‘be ~-produced 
within British-controlled territories. 
Second, people have begun to see 
more clearly both that in its own 
interests the British Empire must 
always be a great world trader, and 


‘s the natural out-)| 


that the true line of advance for 
all countries is not to aim at ab- 
solute self-containmeut. 


The development of complete 


;sources of raw material supply and 


of manufacturing plant by every na- 


ition is both impossible and must lead 


to constant booms and slumps, due 
to recurrent overproduction and un- 
derproduction. Nations should rather, 
by international agreement, try to 
develop the economic resources of 
the world on an intelligent plan, 


each area contributing those ele- 
ments which it is best qualified to 
produce. 

Though the peoples of the British 
Empire have passed through difficult 
times in the last 10 years'and though 
there are plenty of problems ahead, 
their general sentiment is that this 
great commonwealth of many nations 
has a wonderful. future before it, a 
confidence which the facts and fig- 
ures given above seem abundantly to 
confirm, 


GREAT PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 


Much, However, Remains to Be Done—Genesis of the 
Movement Described—Scope.. of Work 


As Extending _ 


By ROBERT R. HYDE 


Director, 
Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON — Most’ people would 


agree that in the course ofthe ¢e- 


velopment of industry during the 
last 100 years in.Great Britain, the 
greatest advance has been made on 
the material and mechanical planes. 
Statistics relating to production, ad- 
ministration, selling, reveal an amaz- 
ing progress. of growth. At the same 
time, although wages, hours, the 
general conditions under which work 
is carried on, have all improved be- 
yond the wildest dreams of the early 
social reformers, yet the country is 
aware that much remains to be done 
before the state of industrial rela- 
tions can be regarded .with equa- 
nimity. The machine, while adding 
many things to life, has certainly 
tended to deprive the worker of in- 
terest, pride in craft; happiness in 
toil, and the inevitable growth of the 
productive unit has.had the effect of 
breaking down that sense of inti- 
mate partnership between “master 
and man” which at one time pre- 
vailed. 

In this field, however, much prog- 
ress has been made during the last 
two decades, and the record of de- 
velopment of what -is commonly 
known as welfare work makes very 
gratifying and encouraging reading. 
True, industry, even in its difficult 
days, has never been without its 
pioneers in promoting measures for 
the betterment of the workers, and; 
although their numbers were slowly 
increasing up to the outbreak of 
war, it was not until the state, qua 
employer, took action that public at- 
tention. was focused upon this move- 
ment. The story is an interesting 
one. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s Observations 


In the early days of the war, Mr. 
Lloyd George, as Minister of Muni- 
tions, was visiting one. of.the shell 
factories where some hundreds of 
women were at work.’ On. his way 
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Industrial Welfare Society 


through one of the shops, his atten- 
tion. was attracted to one of the 
workers who showed visible signs of 
distress. ' Horrified that she was al- 
lowed to remain at her machine, he 
mentioned the matter to the fore- 
man, a young, ignorant bachelor, 
who had never given a thought to 
. The Minister, therefore, 
‘determined that‘ the women work- 
ers should bé safeguarded, and he 
sent for Seebohm Rowntree, who 
had had very wide experience in all 
welfare questions, and invited him 
to set up a welfare’ department 
within the Mipistry of Munitions ‘for’ 
the purpose of encouraging and ad- 
vising employers in regard to wel- 
fare work. 

Shortly aftefward the writer was 
invited to join Mr. Rowntree in order 
to extend the work among male em- 
ployees and especially the younger 
workers. This department appeared 
to meet a need, and the methods 
adopted secured the good will and 
co-operation of the employers and 
trade unionists. 


Welfare Society Founded 
’ Toward the end of the war it was 
felt by the writer and others that 
the work would meet with greater 
success if it could be removed alto- 
gether from the control of a gov- 
ernment department, which threat- 
ened to throttle the movement with 
a rigid, formal method of adminis- 
tration ill-fitted to a movement of 


this kind. Therefore the Industrial 
Welfare Society was founded and it 


has had a very great influence upon 
welfare work ever since, both in this 
country and abroad. 

In spite of trade depression and 
a long series of trade disputes in 
many of the main industries, the wel- 
fare movement has made consider- 
able headway both in volume and 
scope, and the old conceptions of 
its meaning and purpose have 
widened altogether. In pre-war days 
it was regarded in the minds of most 


people as a somewhat sentimental | 


fad associated with the manufacture 
of cocoa’ and soap. Today, examples 
of its successful adoption can- be 
found in every industry in the coun- 
try, and even: in the depressed in- 
dustries, shipbuilding ‘and steel for 
example, welfare work has held its 
own. 

A few yéars ago many employers 
were prone to ask the question “Can 
I afford welfare work?” Today an 


even greater number are asking “Can 


I afford to do without it?” In the 


-| pottery industry the Joint Industrial 


Council have attempted to establish 
welfare standards for the industry, 
and other industries are endeuvoring 
to follow their lead. | 


Welfare Levy on Ihdustry 

The mining industry has imposed 
a welfare levy upon the industry, 
and although at the moment the bulk 
of the money so raised has been ex- 
pended upon recreational schemes, 
there is no doubt that developments 
similar to those witnessed in other 
industries will latér take place in 


the coal field. 
The scope of welfare work is 


gradually extending and the.limita- 
tion of the movement to social and 
recreational activities no longer 
holds. For example, a few years ago 
many benevolent employers regarded 
the granting of.a pension to an old 
worker as a moral claim, but there 
was always a danger of the good in- 
tentions of a well-meaning employer 
being frustrated by a less sympa- 
thetic! successor, with the result that 
grave disappointment was created 
and: just resentment aroused in the 
thought of the workers. Today a large 
number of firms have stabilized their 
pension funds, which in most cases 
are being based upon the joint con- 
tributions Of employers and workers, 
and secured by a trust deed. 

In many of the most progressive 


firms in the country old autocratic, | 
dictatorial dealings have been re-. 
placed by wiser, consultative meth- . 


ods, whereby workers, jointly with 


the management, are able to take a 
real and active part to the gain of. 
all interested in matters which con- | 


cern their daily toil. 
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Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—That in Great Britain | 


economic, political, and 
social problems is becoming more 
and more recognized, is shown 
by the remarkable growth of the 
London School of Economics (Uni- 
versity of London). Commencing its 
work in John Street, Adelphi, at the 
end of 1895, it enrolled 300 students 
during the first year. In the present 
session there are nearly 10 times the 
number of students working in com- 
fort in the magnificent new building 
off Kingsway. 

It is possible for anyone to learn 
all that the world knows about eco- 
nomics, commerce and finance, trans- 
port and geography, history and law, 
logic and social science, and all the 


tion of 


institution. 
Works on Economics 

I am certain that the amount of re- 
search work in economics and allied 
subjects in progress in universities 
and colleges in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland is not generally 
realized. In Economics (published by 
the London School of Economics) for 
June, 1925, a list is given, as complete 
as it is possible to make it, of theses 


now in preparation. The list reaches 
the formidable total of 113 works on 
economics, statistics, economic his- 
tory, currency and banking, com- 
merce, sociology, political science, 
economic geography and _ interna-| 


London School of Economics, which, 
has already published 100 works in 
its Series of Studies in Economics. 

Within the last 12 months, 10 
new volumes have appeared dealing 
respectirely with economic condi- 
tions in India; public service under- 
takings; business cycles; capitalist 
enterprise and social progress; pov- 
erty; wages and their regulation; 
factory legislation; economic devel- 
opment of Russia; 
state; early history of insurance. 

Library Taken to All 

Now it may not be possible for 
every person engaged in industry to 
take a course of lectures.at the Lon- 
don School of Economics, but they 
can at least familiarize themselves 
with the work done ‘here by studying 
the list above. They can do more. 

The business man is in need of 
facts about commodities, prices, pop- 
ulation, railways, banking, wages, 
‘hours of Jabor, taxation, tariffs and 


‘hundreds of other matters, and the 


remarkable library of the London 
School of Economics is open to him 
without charge. In that library of 
750,000 books and dvecuments will be 
found an invaluable store of unedited 
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material, as well as unique Collec- 
tions of the parliamentary and offi- 
cial documents of the British, Co- 


the value of the scientific investiga-|jonial, and foreign governments, to- 


gether with special and unequaled 
collections of material for investiga- 
tion and research and nearly 3000 
different periodicals oi all countries. 

Not merely is the material on the 
shelves but it is adequately cClassi- 
fied, catalogued and indexed—booke 
and periodicals alike If one man 
succeeds in business and another 
fails, the latter sets it down to some 
mysterious luck, and not to the 
other’s superior knovledge. 

Popular revolutions and political 
follies are the result of the general 
ignorance of the conditions which 
regulate the acquisition and distri- 
bution of wealth. Erough has been 
said already to show tnat there is no 


| need for anyone interested in eco- 


nomic or industrial questions to 


allied subjects in this ever-growing | 'speak or write without knowledge. 


All over Great Britain the study 
of and research in economics is pro- 
vided for to a lesser or greater de- 
gree. At the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, Edinburgh, and “Glasgow special 
facilities are available and libraries 
of value are attachcd to each. 

Economics from Newspapers 

The journalist with his ever in- 
creasing infiience on the opinions of 
the people will do well to insure’ 
that when writing on economie and 
industrial questions his fundamen- 
| tals are sound. One is appalled at 
times by what one sees printed in 


tional law. Of this number no fewer | 
than 80 are being prepared at the’! 


responsible organs on great ques- 
tions. I well remember, during the 
early years of the war, some alarm- 


ing articles being written to the 
| effect that the Scandinavian coun- 
tries were importing from the 
United States 25 per cent more 
wheat than they were in the habit 
of doing and therefore they must 
undoubtedly be sending large quan- 
tities into Germany to feed our ene- 
mies, 

The economist would have recog- 
nized at’ once that these countries 
were in the habit of importing a 
considerable amount of the wheat 
they required from Russia, which 
by that time had become a non- 
exporting country, so far as food- 
stuffs were concerned, and it was 
obvious that the deficit had to be 
made up from other sources. The 
average individual will not trouble 
to, find out the facts for himself, so 
he gets his economics from his 
newspaper with disastrous results 
to his education very often. 
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pens INDUSTRY EMERGING 


FROM POST-WAR DEPRESSION| 


* British Trawlers Sweep Seas From Murmansk Coast of | 
Russia to the Shores of Morocco—F leet Fishing Con- - 
fined to Yorkshire Port of Hull 


By LIEUT.-COMMANDER J. M. KENWORTHY 


Special from Monitor Burcau 
LONDON—Sea fishing has been an 


oe important industry in Britain for 


centuries. It-has become of increas- 
ing importance in the test 50 years 
- with the development of steam trawl- 


ing. The British Isles produce a 
magnificent race of hardy, fearless 
‘ fishermen. Before the coming of the 


: steam trawlers, the staple British | 


- fishing industry was the capturing 
~ and curing of herrings. | 

The history of the herring is a ro- 
mance in itself. This valuable food 
fish is only found in temperate or 
‘“eold climates and - comparatively 
‘shallow waters. Until. about the be- 
~ ginning’ of the sixteenth century the 
» herring did not venture outside the 
-. Baltic, owing to the whales in the 
‘;North Sea. The English actually 
fought a war for the right of their 
fishermen to ply their trade within 
the Baltic. As a use was found for 
whale bone and other 
products of this great sea mammal, 
the British, Dutch, and Norwegian 
whalers gradually drove the whales 
north and west.’ The herring then 
began to emerge from the Baltic and 
now visit the British Islands twice 
yearly in tremendous quantities. 


Herring Important 


The British-cured. herring is a 
staple article of food all over Russia 
and Northern Europe. As giving 
some idea of the importance of the 
herring fishing to Scotland alone, in 
~ 4913 were landed 7,267,328 hundred- 
weights of fish of all kinds, of a 
total value of £3,733,379 in Scotland, 
of which 4,449,321 hundredweights of 
a value of £2,087,753 were herrings. 


«In 1924, by no means an exceptional 


year, the total fish landed jn Scot- 
land weighed 6,996,387 hundred- 
weights of.a value of £4,647,858. Of 
_this the herring weighed 4,504;930 
_hundredweights of a value of £1,- 
$65,798. In 1924, 1,200,655 barrels of 
herrings were ‘exported. -Of thése, 


59,023 barrels went to the United 7 


' States and Canada. Germany was the 
chief market for wee remainder, and 
Ryssia the second. © 

But although the dete remains 
‘ Gmportant to British fishing, it~ has 
‘been somewhat overshadowed in 


- _ tyalue by the fresh fish brought in by 


_ steam. trawlers. ‘Thus, in 1925, of a 
- total value of fish yam Seas rec 
“ish. vessels of £19,3 ‘that~i 8, 
‘Nanded at ports in Great. Britain ang 
- Northern Ireland, the, value ‘of, 
-fish landed from- British’ st teal = 
none of this was herfing, "The: 
we + igging is captured from drift. ie “¥es-. 

The total value o7<fish laided 


A in Great: Britain and North#fn ire- 
te in 1925, from British’ and) for- 


eign fishing vessels, was £23. 082,000. 
| The Steam wier, a. 
The coming of the am ‘trawter 

‘ the ho 


at 
ited 


sh fishing,industry.... 

. Line :fishing is similar” excepts 
a long’ line with thousands of, 
-hooks attached is ‘laid out and ridden 


1s test ‘The ‘drift net -vessels and ‘line. 


fishing vessels are usually owned by 
their crews. Steam trawlers, are 
‘owned by companies or individuals 
‘for the most part, but the crews have 
“an interest in the Tesults.. of each 
_ yoyage. *. 

‘. ‘fhe British trawling -industry ‘is 
mot declining. It. is true there are 
“fewer steam trawlers. at work, but 
they are of larger size. In 1913 the 
. trawlers, and they are mostly Eng- 
 Jish—the Scottish fishing vessels be- 
ing. chiefly drifters—numbered 1357 
‘and in 1924, 1265. But their. total 
tonnage in 1913 was 273,110 and in 
1924, 284,105. The motor trawlers 
- have increased from 6 in 1913 to 69 


be 3 “ba ‘in 1924. On the other hand, sailing 


_trawlers have decreased in numbers 
from 817 in 1913.to 336 in-1924. But 
this is part of the general process of 
replacing sails by ‘steam or petrol. 

The small British trawlers, with 
their crew of eight or nine all told, 
sweep the seas as far north as the 
-Murmansk coast of Russia and as 
far south as the Moroccan coast: of 
Africa. They ply their trade in the 
North Sea, the Irish Sea, the Atlan- 
tic, the Bay of Biscay, and round the 
“eoasts of Iceland. 


Fleets Amalgamated 


Thefe are first the so-called weekly 
, boats whicl go to sea from Monday to 
. Saturday and whose owners or skip- 
‘pers refuse to fish on the Sabbath. 
There are the long-distance boats, 
+ mostly fishing off Iceland or the Bay 
of Biscay, which go to sea with a 
large supply of ice for three to six 
“weeks. These first two classes fish 
. singly. The third class fishes in 
" Reets, under their own “Admirals.” 
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Fleet fishing is confined entirely to 
the Yorkshire Port of Hull. The two 
famous trawling fleets are the Game- 
cock and the Red Cross. 

These two fleets are now amalga- 
mated under one management. They 
are the only trawler fleets in the 
world. Eighty vessels go to sea for 
six or seven weeks, and then spend 
a week in harbor refitting and resting. 
Every night the fleet is joined by a 
large, fast, and specially fitted trawler 
known as a fleeter. She puts over- 
board her trawl and fishes with the 
fleet that night, and at daybreak aH 
trawls are hauled in all the vessels 
of the fleet. The fish are placed in 
special boxes and the trawlers then 
cluster round the fleeter, Having ar- 
rived in position they launch spe- 
cially constructed dinghies in which 
are placed the boxes of fish, The 
dinghies board the fleeter, the 
boxes of fish are transferred, and 
the fleeter: gives each vessel her 
letters and fresh provisions. This 
is carried out in all weathers short 
of a whole ‘gale. The fleeter then 
returns with all speed direct to 
Billingsgate Market, London. By this 
means the fish arrives absolutely 
fresh and in prime condition, 


Fitted With Wireless 
The “Admiral’s” “flagship” is fitted 
with wireless as are the fleeters, so 
that they can exchange positions and 
the fleeter can find the trawler fleet. 
The “Admirals” are specially chosen 


fishermen and-are paid by results. 
They earn between £1000 and £2000 
a year, or rather more than a rear- 
admiral in the British Navy. The 
fishermen in the trawlers in all three 
classes of fishing are on shares, that 
is they are paid on the result of the 
\catch and have a direct interest in 
he voyage. 

The question may be asked: “Is the 
‘British fishing industry in a languish- 
ing condition?” In 1924 British ves- 
sels landed in Great Britain and 
northern Ireland fish to the value of 
£15,594,794, and the total from Brit- 
ish and foreign vessels’ was £18,- 
617,637. In 1925 British @shing yes- 
sels landed £19,340,0 worth of fish, 
and the total of fresh fish’ landed from 
British and foreign was £23,082,000. 
Between the years” 1886 and 1890: 
British fishing Yessels | jJanded on ‘an 
average in Engl “and Walés fish 
to the weight*of 6,271,036: hundred- 
weight, of a value of £3,929,198. 
year The value of shell 
fish landed between 1886 and 1890 
averaged- £307,809; In 1924. British 
vessels. landed in. England and 
‘Wales -fresh fish ofa weight of 
18,688,000. hundredweight, of a value} 
of. £15 ,150,221.: In the same year 
shell fish fo a, value’ of £444,573. 
were landed. 

Landings by Foreign Vessels 

AD great deal is said about the 
landings’ by foreign vessels, but ‘in 
the ‘same year, 1924, thé total land- 
ing from foreign vessels direct from 


the fishing-grounds was 279,014 hun- 
jdredweight of a value of only £459,- 
357. Erom the 


ese figures. it would 
not appear that. British fishermen 
are being. replaced by- foreigners. 

Let’ us examine now the number: 
of men: employed. In 1909 there 
‘were regularly employed in Eng- 
land and Wales 37,624 men and boys. 
In 1923, 32,935, and in ‘1924, 37,127. 
In Scotland in 1923, 28,794 fishermen 
were employed. 

- The number of fishing vessels of the 
first class 4n 1913 in England and 
Wales was 3,546, of . total of 173,301 
tons, and in 1923, 2975, of a.total 
tonnage of 176,332: First class fish- 
ing boats inélude all steam and motor 
boats and all sailing boats of 15 tons 
gross tonnage and upward. It will 
therefore be seen tbat though the 
number of fishing vessels has de- 
creased, their size and total tonnage 
has increased. The ‘ishing vessels of 
all kinds employed in 1913, in Eng- 
land and Wales, totaled 201,039 tons, 
and in 1923, 202,349 tons. 

Prospect Improves 

Similarly in Scotland. Accurate 
statistics were not kept in Scotland 
before 1915, but in that year 4654 fish- 
ing vessels of a totai value, includ- 
ing gear, of. £1 68,765 were em- 
ployed, and they landed fish. includ- 
ing shellfish, of a total value of £2,- 
109,022. In 1924 in Scotland 7055 ves- 
sels of all kinds were engaged in 
fishing and the value of boats and 


Sea Fishing an Important British Industry 
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Kits of Fish Waiting 


gear was. its, 344.. They landed 
in that-year fish valued at £4,754,- 
857. 
To wusaeunitnne The sea fishing in- 
dustry. of Great Britain is in a flour- 
ishing condition. . 

The report -written by the Fish- 
eries Secretary of, fngland to the 
Ministry of Agricuiture and Fisheries, |. 
dated. July, 1925; eontaifis ths fol- 
lowing sentences, in rather more pic- 
turesque language than is usually 
found in an official report: 

“It would ‘be idle to suggest that 


effect: 
feel them within the lifetime of this 
géneération~,.. The Fishing Industry, 
like every other industry in the coun- 
try, fs affected by atl those circum- 
stances of. the time which, on the one 
hand, entiance the cost of production 
and, on the. other, reduce the pur- 
chasing power of the community. But 
the industry as a whole appears to 
have emerged or to be emerging from 
the grave depression which set in 
after the brief spell of extravagant 
exhilaration brought about by the 
reaction from war conditions, and 
there is no apparent reason why, hav- 
ing emerged from the pit of depres- | 
sion, it should not begin to scale 
once more the steep hill of prosper- 


ity.” 
Men and Capital 
In June of the same year the sec- 
retary of the Fishery Board of Scot- 
land, writing to the Secretary for 
Scotland, commenced his report with 
the following sentences: 


“It is gratifying to record that dur- 
ing the year under review the Scot- 
tish fishing industry recovered to a 
marked degree from the unfortunate 
conditions which had prevailed since 
the war. The improvement was most 
pronounced in the herring fishery, al- 
though the white fisheries also shared 
in the recovery to an appreciable ex- 
tent.” 

The British fishing industry was 
particularly hard hit by war condi- 
tions. But both men and capital are 
forthcoming, and the industry is im- 
proving on its position in the best 


years before the war. 
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Trade paar ae in: 
Reign of Edwara Tii—Cu- 


nard Ship Line } Founded 
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Hon. Secr Reunjo on, of frre War 
Patten, Bet 


retary, 
Missions to the: 
Special: from Monitor: our : 
LONDON—For’ several hundred 
years the pedple of the British Isles 


vhave traveled, aud thus the’ develop- 
ment of shipping and the sation for 
travel’ have expanded. . 
: Phe reign-of Edward 11 caw the 
beginning of the expamsion ‘of ‘sea 
power and trade. He whs a pro- 
gressive -monarch who ‘took the 
throne in 1327 and he encouraged his 
people to turn their attention to de- 
veloping their trade. overseas.. One 
| of the most famous merchants of his 
time was John Philpot, who became 
Lord Mayor of London,” 
Discovery of Newfoundland 

Following upon. the passing of 
Edward, there was a lull, but in 
1450 it is recorded that William 


owned a fleet of 10 véssels, manned 
by 800 seamen. The year 1485 saw 
the accession of Henry VII, who, 
like Edward III, devoted his energies 
to. the promotion of foreign com- 
merce... In 1487 Diaz rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope and five years 
later Columbus landed in the Ba- 
hamas. 

In 1496 another notable figure 
steps into English shipping history 


By Permission of the Scarborough Corpora- 
tion © Photo H. Walker. 


Trawiers at the Fish Docks at Scar- 
borough, With the Picturesque Cliffs 
for a Background. 


'of Warren Hastings, 


Canynge, another far-seeing trdder, 


in the person of John Cabot of Bris- 
tol.. This merchant and navigator, 
enthused by the stories of discov- 
eries, got together an expedition and 
sailed across the Atlantic, and in 
1497 discovered Newfoundland. 
Henry VIII was a keen supporter 
of shipping and shipbuilding, and 
during his reign some notable ships 
were built, and Trinity House was 
founded, which is still responsible 
for providing pilots for the Port of 
London and for maintaining light- 
houses, beacons and lightships round 


.}the coasts of the United Kingdom. 


}Then fgllowed the Elizabethan epoch, 
that produced such great names as 
John* Hawkins, Frobisher, Gilbert, 
Grenville, Raleigh and Drake. Haw- 
-kins and his brother owned 31 ves- 
sels; Drake was the first to find the 
entrance to the Pacific, in May, 1578, 
his largest ship being of 120 tons. 
Then Raleigh, in 1585, founded Vir- 
| 8inia. 

~~ An Impetus to Travel 

“Ta. 1621 the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
at New Plymouth. Eight years 
later ‘Massachusetts was founded 


and in 1632 Lord Baltimore founded 
Maryland, which was quickly fol- 
lowed in 1635 by the establishment 
‘of: New Haven and in 1636 by Con- 
necticut. In 1600 Queen Elizabeth 


-thad granted a charter to the East 


India Company, and trade between 
India and Great Britain began in 
earnest. During the administration 
which com- 
menced-in 1774, trade was further 
devéloped, and when he was suc- 
ceeded by the Marquess Wellesley, 
India was steadily being pacified and 
commerce expanded. 

The year 1759 saw the capture of 
Quebec by Wolfe and 10 years later 
Captain Cook discovered Australia. 

‘In the early years of the seven- 
teenth: century, Alexander and 
Samuel Henry played a prominent 
part in developing trade between 
Great Britain and America, and they 
‘were known as «“The American 
House.” In those days the average 
transatlantic voyage took 30 days, 
but Alexander Henry, during his 
business career, crossed more than 
30‘ times. 


Reducing Time of Voyages 


American yards built some splendid 
Ships which made record voyages 
across the Atlantic, and English clip- 
pers were breaking records on the 
journey home from the’East. One of 
the finest transatlantic voyages was 
made by the “Lightning,” from Bos- 
ton to Liverpool, in just-over 12 days: 

“The early years of the nineteenth 
century saw the beginning of tre- 


mendous changes, which gave a great 
impetus to travel. 
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| | Then in 1802 came the first success- 


ful steamer, and in 1838 the first 
transatlantic steamship service, due 
to the enterprise of Samuel Cunard. 
He, together with his partners, 
started the British and North Amer- 
ican Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany, from which emerged the fa- 
moys Cunard Line. He secured from 
the Admiralty the contract for the 
carriage of the mails, and 1840 saw 
the Britannia of 1000 tons register en- 
ter the service. 

Improvements were steadily made, 
and in 1856 the Persia steamed from 
New York to Liverpool in a little over 
nine days. Six years passed, and then 
the Scotia neduced the time to eight 
days, 22 hours. She was the last pad- 
dle wheeler. The year 1881 saw the 
first steel steamer take the water, and 
in 1893 the first twin serew and triple 
expansion engined steamer—the Cam- 
pania—carried the Cunard flag. The 
famous Mauretania was built in 1907, 
and finally the last word in pre-war 
shipbuilding—the  Aquitania, five 
times as long as the first Britannia. 

New Types of Vessels 

But while such developments were 
taking place in the Atlantic trade, 
similar growth was noticeable else- 
where. About 1840, the Peninsular & 
Oriental Company was formed, and in 
1842 the Hindustan began regular 
sailings between Suez and Cal- 
cutta. The construction of the Suez 
Canal in 1869 enabled the Peninsular 
& Oriental Company to build up a 
fine service to India.and the East. 

In 1806 Cape Colony was added to 
the British Empire, and 1857 saw the 
inauguration of the mail service to 
the Cape. A 

With the .commencement of a 
regular service of steamers adher- 
ing to a time-table and carrying pas- 
sengers, and what is called “fine” 
cargo, there came the necessity for 
vessels built solely for the purpose 
of carrying cargo. Today we have 
the fast and palatial liners, working 
to a time-table—capable of carrying 
2000 passengers and a ¢rew of about 
400. | 

Making Travel Enjoyable 


How many of those who regularly 
cross the Atlantic or who in journey- 
ing to Australia visit as many as 
nine ports in six different countries, 
realize that the minimum saloon fare 
is in the first case barely 8 cents 
a mile:and in the latter about 5 
cents. 

Careful. organization is needed to 
achieve the smooth-running of a 
modern ocean liner. As one steps 
off the deck of the floating hotel of 
today one can scarely forbear to 
think of the skill and enterprise of 
those who have contributed to make 
travel so enjoyable—of the _ ship- 
owner, whose enterprise and able 
management have carried on and 
enhanced th2 traditions of the past; 
of the architect who designed, and 
of the builder and his workmen who 
carried out the architect’s dreams; 
of the decorators who reproduced in 
the public rooms the best art of by- 
gone generations; of the engine room 
complement who kept the engines 
ever running; and above all, of the 
commander and his officers who, 
amid sunshine and storm, fog and 
ice, have brought the ship safely to 
port; each and all necessary to en- 
able the seeker after either trate 
or change to achieve his aim. 

“The most advanced nations are 
always those who navigate the most.” 
Thus wrote Emerson. If this state- 
ment is accepted, then surely Great 
Britain and the United States may 
claim to be advanced nations: and if 
understanding comes through knowl- 
edge then shipping has provided the 
opportunity for the English-speaking 
peoples to know and appreciate the 
sterling qualities of each other. 
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RECLAMATION INDUSTRIES PLAY 
LARGE PART IN BRITISH TRADE 


Waste Is Described as Unused Material—Paper-Basket 
Contents Salable—Striking Products 


From Residuals 


 - 


By SIR ALFRED ROBBINS 
Well-Known London Journalist and a Prominent Freemason 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON—When the by-ways of 
industry are studied equally with the 
highways, it will surprise very many 
to find how important and increas- 
ing a part in British trade and manu- 
facture is taken by what may broadly 
be termed industries of reclamation. 
The proud claim of the Chicago pork- 
packer that he canned everything, of 
the pig but its squeal, is instinctively 
and in essence that of every factory- 
owner and manufacturer who seeks 
to win wealth from waste, riches 
from residuals. 

Though the specific term “residu- 
als” is usually limited to the gas 
industry, it is far from being the 
only one that is helped by-the turn- 
ing to profitable -use of by-products, 
or what used to be sweepingly 
termed “waste.” 

The waste-paper basket is not to 
be treated despitefully, for its con- 
tents are salable to those merchants 
who wish to turn them to use once 
more. 

The self-styled “practical man”’— 
usually the most unpractical outside 
his own little narrow deep-dug 
groove—is apt to put all such con- 
siderations aside by recalling Jona- 
than Swift’s Lilliputian scientist, who 
professed to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers. 

Rubber, Coal, Wood 

In the main, therefore, and as far 
as British industries are concerned, 
the cases of rubber and coal can be 
considered without forgetting the 
older special example afforded by 


wool. Of the two first mentioned, 
that which reveals what can fairly 
be called a romance of trade, is the 
reclaimed rubber industry, as this 
brings out of rubbish of almost in- 
describable variety, material of daily 
value to the community in the most 
diverse ways. 

A concrete example of what is 
being increasingly done in this di- 
rection wil] furnish a more complete 
illustration than a volume of vague 
description. 

Messrs. James Ferguson & Sons, 
in their Lea Park Works, collect at 
the outset their semi-raw material 
from every quarter. It ranges from 
boot heels to bus tires, broken hose- 
pipes and rubber rings from old 
pickle jars to’ rubber parings from 
costly motor tubes, teats off babies’ 
feeders to shattered shock-absorb- 
ers from our greatest battleships. 
Mingle these with cycle tires and 
inner tubes, railway buffer blocks, 
carriage door springs, billiard cush- 
ions, bathing galoshes, and rubber 
soles; and one sees in the mass the 
miscellaneous rubber waste to which 
resiliency, or some other temporarily 
lost property, has to be restored. 


Aniline Dyestufis 


Let one turn from rubber waste to 
coal-gas residuals, and the same 
beneficent effect of reclamation of 
rubbish through industry is made 
manifest. In the matter of coal, this 


is shown not only in the production 
of coke, which Las always been a 
marketable vommodity, but in the far 
more picturesque production of 
color, An illu’ -at'on of the first 
phase haw been draw from south- 
western London: one of the secona 
shall be taken from northwestern 
E_ glance 

“Aniline” is in strictness a mis- 
nomer when applied to dyestuffs. It 
is not of itse’f a dyestuff, but an in- 
termediate in one process of dealing 
with coal. There came a happy acci- 
dent, yet an accident which revolu- 
tionized the color industry. 

This derivative from coal tar, when 
being experimented with by an 18- 
year-old pupil of the Royal College 
of Chemistry. who thought he could 
obtain from it quinine, developed a 
purple color, the first “aniline dye” 
to be discovered; and its later de- 
velopments are matters not only of 
industrial history but of daily obser- 
vation. 


Discovery of Glycerine 

The romantic story of the discov- 
ery of glycerine in the waste prod- 
ucts of soap making, which had long 
been allowed to flow into the Thames, - 
with the result of adding greatly to 
the national wealth, and not a little, 
through the medium of high explo- 
sives, to the national defense, has 


often been toid; and Price’s Patent 
Candle.Works add much to its vol- 
ume every day. 

Even the smaller phases of suc- 
cessful efforts at reclamation are full 
of suggestive interest. The great 
railway systems utilize what ig de- 
rived from the cotton waste, used by 
engine drivers to wipe oily hands, 
and turn it into soft soap. Briquettes 
for briskening fires are made from 
town dust heaps. 

Of all apparently waste products, 
what less useful] would our old friend 
the “practical man” adduce than loud 
applause at public meetings? Yet 
Mr. Gladstone—and he spoke on such 
a point with unchallenged authority 
—once observed, “The orator takes 
up from his audience in vapour what 
he returns to them in flood.” Ora- 
tion making, like oakum picking, is 
today a dwindling British commodity, 
but the long success of each is 
testimony to the value of the in- 
dustries of reclamation. 
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" BRITISH SHARE OF WORLD TRADE. 
' LARGER THAN BEFORE THE WAR 


: os Merchant Marine More Than Maintaining Its Position, in 
Spite of Competition of Subsidized Fleets—Growth of 
Commerce Is Triumph of Individualism 


By SIR MAX MUSPRATT, Bart. 
President of the Federation of British Industries and Chairman of 
United Alkali Co., Ltd., Liverpool 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON—The growth of British 
commerce is a triumph for in- 
dividualism rather than concerted 
effort. It .was just this inherent 
individualism in the British char- 
acter that in the past enabled the 
companies of English*merchant ad- 
venturers, sailing without the sup- 
port of and often even disowned by 
their country, to go out and cap- 
ture the trade of the world. It is 
this very quality which, in these 
days of organization, is calculated 
to hinder Great Britain in her ef- 
forts to retain her supremacy in 
many markets. Even before the 
war the carefully combined and co- 
ordinated trade action of Germany 
was a growing menace to the 
United Kingdom, and since 1918 
other competitors, equally well 
organized and equally sensible of 
the value of concerted effort, are 
contesting the fat share of inter- 
national trade which Englishmen 
have come to look upon almost as 
their birthright 

Organization is an ‘essential to 
success in every field of human ac- 
tivity. In America, though every 
incentive is given to individual en- 
terprise and energy, organization 
has become almost a passion. Cer- 
tainly its usefulness is possibly over 
rather than under rated, and for 
this reason, a piece of business or- 
ganization which to Englishmen ap- 
pears phenomenal might be dis- 
missed by American observers as 
quite unremarkable. I refer to the 
rapid growth of the Federation of 
British Industries, which is one of 
the romances of British commerce. 

Federation Grew Rapidly 

It was only in 1916 that a small 
body of prominent manufacturers, 
who realized the necessity of some 
central body to co-ordinate and rep- 
resent all the interests of the 
United Kingdom, bound themselves 
together to found the Federation of 
British Industries. The original 
idea was that the organization 
should help British exporters to 
take immediate advantage of the 
commercial opportunities which 
were expected to follow upon the 
conclusion of the Great War. Once 
started, the federation grew so 
rapidly that at the present moment 
it is the largest and most power- 
ful organization of manufacturers 
in the world. 

Its membership includes all the 
important trade associations in 
Great Britain, while altogether its 
total direct and indirect member- 
ship numbers some 20,000 manu- 
facturing establishments, represent- 
ing a capital which, while almost 
impossible to calculate accurately, 
has been roughly assessed at a 
figure in the neighborhood of $25,- 
190,000,000. In addition to its chief 
office in London, it has 16 different 
offices in the principal industrial 
towns of the British Isles, while the 
ramifications of its overseas rep- 
resentations cover no less than 46 
different countries. 


Assumes Wider Functions 


Founded originally to promote the 
interests of British manufacturers 
in the struggle for world trade after 
the war, the Federation of British In- 
dustries has rapidly assumed much 
wider functions. It is constantly re- 
ferred to by Labor speakers as “the 
thinking box of capitalism” or “in- 
dustry’s general staff,” descriptions 
which are singularly apt. Besides its 
manifold activities in the direct pro- 
motion of British trade interests 
abroad, it acts as the collector and 
distributor of information likely to 
be of use to manufacturers. 

In pursuance of this aim it has 
naturally directed much attention to 


both the German and United States | 


markets. British manufacturers have 
much to learn from the state of busi- 
ness conditions in America, and ac- 
cordingly, nine months ago my im- 
mediate predecessor in office, Col H. 
Vernon Willey (who is head of the 
woolen textile firm of Francis Willey 

Sons of Bradford & Boston) 
together with G. H. Locock, overseas 
director of the Federation of British 
Industries, made a protracted tour of 
many of the industrial centers of the 
United States. On their return to 
England they issued a report on 
American business conditions which 
was widely quoted in the press of 
both the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Army of Unemployed 


It was this report, for example, 
which first pointed out that our 
British national habit of decrying 
ourselves and indulging the truly 
English luxury of being pessimistic, 
was creating a very serious impres- 
sion in certain circles of American 
business opinion that as a producing 
country Great Britain was wobbling 
on its last legs. Accordingly, the 
Federation of British Industries has 
made it one of its duties to try to 
correct this erroneous idea by sup- 
plying the true facts of the indus- 
trial situation in England. 


‘ 
We have in this country to bear 


a staggering load of national and 
local taxation We have recorded in 
the past two or three years a heavy 
excess of imports over exports. We 
have to speni money in maintaining 
the great and unproductive army of 
our unemployed. We have districts 
where closed factories, cold furnaces, 
and rotting slipways seem to presage 


the end of British industria] vhf | 
e 


perity. There is, it is true, amp 

scope for the pessimist to paint his 
furid picture, if he concentrates only 
on these black spots, but a close or 
even an impartial analysis of the 
facts will show how misleading is 
the inference which is too often, I 


_ am afraid, drawn by responsible busi- 


ness men from a study of the more 


-” _ depressing a3zpects of the situation. 


What is the true position? 
/ Great Britain's “financial position 


¥ ae is eens, her credit throughout the 


oe on our national income, 
the debt service to 
t which we are re- 
» but which is in- 


nh and: poohe toad © » re 


subsidy to the industrialists of allied 
countries, many of whom are suc- 
cessfully competing against us. Yet, 
though we are bearing such an enor- 
mous burden of taxation, we have, 
by a great effort, restored our cur- 
rency to parity, but this return to 
the gold standard has not been ac- 
complished without serious handicap 
to the export trades in which the 
greatest proportion of the United 
Kingdom population is normally en- 
gaged. 

In spite of all these adverse fac- 
tors we are, in fact, enjoying @ 
larger share of the world trade than 
we were before the war. True, our 
total exports are smaller but it is 
world trade that has declined, not 
Great Britain’s share of it. 

Again, though the shipbuilding 
trades are certainly depressed, the 
British merchant marine is more 
than maintaining its world position, 
in spite of the competition of the 
subsidized fleets of other nations. 

“Invisible “ Exports” 

Our unemployed are the legacy of 
the war. In a normal year some 
200,000 persons should leave the 
United Kingdom annually to emi- 
grate overseas. During the war 
years this outward movement 
stopped, while since the war, owing 
to restrictive measures on the part 
of countries taking British emi- 
grants and to other causes, the rate 
has hardly reached 100,000 a year. 


SIR MAX MUSPRATT 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool, 1917; Active 
in Business and Political Spheres; 
Knighted In 1922. 


It is indeed doubtful whether, even 
were our trade materially to in- 
crease, we should ever absorb into 
employment more than half the total 
of the “out-of-works” which we have 
to carry at present. 

The adverse balance of imports 
over exports is in great part re- 
dressed by the large “invisible ex- 
ports” which we enjoy in the shape 
of returns on British capital invested 
abroad. In addition there has been, 
since the war, such an increase in 
home trade as to lead many capable 
observers to ask whether the basis 
of British trade is not changing and 
whether in the dim and distant fu- 
ture, Great Britain will not rely 
more On internal than export trade. 
Another most encouraging feature is 
that British exports are steadily in- 
creasing to those quarters of the 


looked upon as the future basis of 
British trade. These are the huge 
and undeveloped markets of the 
British Empire and of the republics 
of Latin America. . 

Peried of Transition 


One of our troubles is that our 
productive plant was designed large- 
ly to supply the needs of European 
markets which have since the war 
been, for one reason or another, 
virtually closed to us. It will be 
readily appreciated that it is not 
possible suddenly to turn over from 
these old markets with their millions 
of people to the much richer but 
much less thickly populated markets 
of the Empire or South America, 
with their differing needs and con- 
ditions. 

British trade is in a_ transition 
period, but I hope that I have said 
enough in this necessarily brief re- 
view to show first that the bases of 
our commercial prosperity are firmly 
fixed—we have the credit, the manu- 
facturing ability. the distributing 
machinery—and that we are, in spite 
of enormous burdens, which will 
lessen every year, getting as much 
of the world trade as ever -we did 
in the past. 


CITY COMPANIES 
OF GREAT AGE 


Industrial Organizations in 
London’s Early Days, Are 
Now Chiefly Ornamental 


Special from Monitor Bureat 

LONDON —The City of London 
Livery Companies of which there are 
76, are today chiefly ornamental, but 
they once ruled the capital of Great 
Britain and monopolized political 
and municipal power there. They 
had their origin in the craft guilds 
of the Middle Ages. Handicraftsmen 
then ‘banded themselves together 
into organizations, comparable to the 
trades unions of the present day, for 
mutual benefit and especially to free 
themselves from exactions, primarily 
of the lerds of the manors, and after- 
ward of those also of the tax gath- 
ering sheriffs of the monarchy. 
Little by little the companies ac- 
quired wealth and political power. 

In 1375 Edward II issued an ordi- 
nance which transferred to them the 
right of election of corporate officers, 
including members of Parliament. 
Another Ordinance by the same king 
required every citizen of London 
to be a member of one of these 
bodies. A law of Edward IV, passed 
in 1467, associated the Masters and 
Wardens of the companies with the 
Mayor and Sheriffs in the Common 
Council. By Act 15 of Edward IV 
Masters and Wardens, together with 
“honest men of their mysteries” 
(i. e. trades) were bidden to come 
in their “liveries” (uniforms) to the 
elections. The parliamentary fran- 
chise was restricted to “liverymen” 
or delegates of the main body of the 
freemen, that is, to superior crafts- 
men and traders. 


Industrial Self-Government 


The companies afforded a means 
of industrial self-government. They 
stood for the welfare—temporal and 
spiritual—of their members, They 
included employers as well as em- 
‘ployed, the basis of their organiza- 
tion being community of trade inter- 
ests. Their functions included the 
regulation of business. The wardens 


thorized to “assayen weights, pow- 
ders, confeccions, oyntments and all 
other things belonging to the ‘same 
crafte.” The goldsmiths analyzed 
metals. The fishmongers supervised 
the fish market. The cloth workers 
regulated conditions for weavers. 
Everyone carrying on any particular 
trade was required to join the com- 
pany most nearly concerned with his 
activities. 
Assisting a Craftsman 


It was enjoined “that no man of 
the fraternite take his neyghbor’s 
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for t those ose who put QUAES TY first 


TEMPTATION! 


Does the baker who makes Jacob’s 
Biscuits ever want his dinner when 
he goes home, or is his wife always 
telling him he’s “ spoiled his dinner 
again ” ? What a sorely tempted man 
he must be. 

JACOB’s BISCUIT CHOCOLATES for 
example ! They are just irresistible. 
A jolly crunchy biscuit hiding in- 
99 a house of wonderful chocolate. 


And RIPPLE BISCUITS, which 
taste and look as though they had 
been baked not in an oven but in 
the hot sun. 

Then there are CREAM CRACKERS 
——these are really home made when 
they are made by Jacob’s, because 
Jacob’s is the home of the Cream 
Cracker. They made thé en woe 
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of the Grocers Company were au-. 


Handsome Staircase in Grocers 
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Underwood Press Service 
Main Stairway In. the sar of One of the ‘Most Notable of the Chartered Companies in London. 


+ 


fully, Paternal relations ee erieeis 
employers and employed fell into dis- 
use. Capitalists defiedsthe authority 
of the. companies, and fradc. passed 
into other. hands, The companies nev- 
ertheless " iis‘continye to exist as 
holders of property. ‘They also use- 
fully administer a number. ot chari- 
table and other trusts, 

The “worshipful” company of Mer- 
cers comes first’ in recoOgnized order | 
of precedence. Its headquarters are 
in Mercere Hall, Ironmongers Lane, 
Chéapside, E, C 2, close to where the 
original mercers kept their stalls. It 
¢ontrols the well-known Mercers and 
St.. Paul’s” Schools.. Its first charter 
was given by Richard H, in 1393, but 
it claims. t6. trace back its history to 


, 


+ 


dlers who handled a . variety of small 
articles, including wigs and spices. 
In 1296 they took up woolen man- 
ufacture. ;In Henry ~<VI’s reign they 
had become dealers in silks and vel- 
vets. Thomas ’a Bécket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury’ and Chancellor to 
Henry Ik, was,the son of a mercer, 
Gilbert Becket, who was also a cru- 
sader, and legend says marrfied a fair 
Saracen in Palestine. Dick Whit- 
tington and his cat (corrupted from 
the fourteenth century word achat 
or barter) of nursery rhyme fame, 


house yt” (that) “is of ens) same fra- 
ternite, or enhance the.rent against 
the will of tha aforésaid neyghbor.” } 
A craftsman in distress was to be 
assisted ‘out of the common money 
according to his situation, if he could } 
not do without.” 

The companies gradually acquired 
property and became representative 
of the wealth of the city of London. 
In 1544 they advanced £21,000 to 
Henry VIII for military operationé 
in Scotland. Decadence arose with | 
the growth of monopoly. The con® 
trol of the companies gradually 
ceased to be in the hands of the 
craftsmen and passed-into those of 
masters, wardens, and assistants de- 
creasingly engaged in industry, and 


be thrice Lord Mayeg of London 


(viz. in 1397, 1406, and 1419), 


house it still administers. 
The Grocers-come secénd in order 


|} placed there at 


of city dignity. They have a hall 
in Princes Street, E. C, 2. They were 
known in 1180 as Pepperers (from 
selling pepper). In 1383 they were 
given part custody of the “King’s 
beam” in Woolwharf for weighing 
wool in the Port of London—the first 


beginning of a customhouse. In 1450. 


the Grocers Company shared with 
the city the office of the “Garbeller- 
shippe of spices.” 

It thus became empowered to enter 
any shop or warehouse to find out 
spices and drugs and to test and gar- 
bel (sift) them, an office so profitable 
in fees that garbdellers paid fines to 
the Crown for the privilege of hold- 
ing it. So influential did the grocers 
become that both Charles II and Wil- 
lidm III accepted membership of 
their body. Cromwell ‘and Fairfax 
were guests at one of their entertain- 
ments. On this occasion a contem- 
porary writer says there was “no 
drinking of health, nor other un- 
civil concomitants formerly of such 
great meetings, nor any other music 
than the drum and trumpet.” The 
surplus food was sent to the London 
prisons and £40 was distributed to 
the poor. 

Mayor Fits Out Fleet 

Sir John Philpot, one of the mem- 
bers of the Grocers Company, who 
was Mayor in 1378, himself fitted 
out a fleet and captured 15 Span- 
ish ships. Sir John Welles, Grocer, 
who was Mayor in 1431, repaired the 
“miry way leading to. Westminster” 
(i. e., the present Strand). Lawrence 
Sheriff, warden in 1561, and Grocer, 
founded the great school at Rugby. 
Today the Grocers Company supports 
many charities. It also keeps up 
schools and _ provides university 
scholarships for poor students. 

Third in the list of precedence is 
the Drapers Company, which has a 
hall.in Throgmorton Street, built 
after the great fire of London. This 
company was incorporated in 1439 to 
regulate the sale of cloth. It paid to 
Edward I two marks of gold yearly 
at the feast of Michaelmas (Sept. 
29). It is also described in the 
reign of Henry II as paying fines to 
the king for permission to sell dyed 
cloth. In 1476, 40 for the company 
rode to meet Edward IV on his re- 
turn from France. Later on it raised 
200 men to fight against Kentish 
rebels. | 

The Goldsmiths’ assay of the coin 
of the realm, “trial of the pyx’”’. (box 
in which sample coins were placed by 
the mint) first referred to in a statute 
of Edward I, still constitutes an an- 
nual ceremony. The “Hall Mark” 
upon articles of gold and silver was 
Goldsmiths Hall, 
Foster ene: E. C., 

The Skitiners, Merchant Taylors, 
Haberdasheérs, Salters, Ironmongers, 


Vintners and Clothworkers complete 


the list of the greater companies. 
There are 1? others besides, 


WOMEN ACTIVE 
IN MANY TRADES 


Great Britain Has Nearly 
9,000,000 Employed 
in Industry 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON — Within a few short 
months of the armistice, the women 
called up to fill the places of men 


during the war, had gone back by the 
thousand to their ordinary trades, 
such as the cotton, wool, and hosiery 
industries, or had returned to take 
up the care of their homes. The im- 
pression left of the capacity of women 
to- fill responsible positions requir- 
ing technical skill and knowledge, 
had, however, made a definite mark, 
and had it not been for the trade de- 
rression following the war, the his- 
tory of women in industry today 
might be a very different story. 

The worsted and the wool trades 
in Great Britain employ about one- 
third the number of women absorbed 
by the cotton trade. Hosiery hands 
number normally about 60,000, and 
the rapidly growing artificial silk in- 
dustry is attracting many women. 

The metal trades have drawn more 
workers into their ranks of ‘late 
years, the great increase in the bicy- 
cle and motor trades, the stamping 
and pressing processes of much of 
the metal work formerly east, hav- 
ing made all the difference to the 
possibility of women being employed 
in various branches of metal manu- 
factures. 

The electric light industry, in 
which women undertake the mount- 
ing of the filament and the air ex- 
haustion in the bulbs, is work suit- 
able to women and fairly well paid, 
even if chanees of outstanding pro- 
motion are few. In one London tac- 
tory alone 3000 girls are employed. 
In the pottery district of Stafford- 
shire many thousands of women are 
employed and a number are to 
be found in glass works. 

In the more highly skilled trades, 
100,000 women were in printing and 
bookbinding trades in 1921. All kinds 
of die stamping and printing is done 
in many factories by girls. In the 
principal boot and shoe making cen- 
ters, women are largely employed. 
The work of fitting and sewing .p- 
pers is highly skilled work. Ligut 
shoes and slippers are made by 
woman labor to a large extent, and 
all the finishing, the trimming and 
packing is done by women and @irls, 
but though good wages are paid for 
private hand-sewn work, wages tor 
women in boot factories are never - 
very high. 
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who made his way from poverty to} 


left 
to the company a school and alms-|| 


CABINET MAKING, . FRENCH 
BASKET MAKING, LEATHER 
TOYS, 

Goods of the Best. Quality. and 
EX-SERVICE MEN. 


on Vv lew. 


PRINCESS LOUISE WORKSHOPS 
Erskine, Renfrewshire, Scotland ° 
Phone Ceritral 16%6, (Glasgow). 


The Departments at Erskifte Workshops “include 


Estimates free on le yp eae 
_ Write for particulars. 


‘ WILLING SERVICE 


WE WHO HAVE SERVED, STILL SERVE. 
A variety of attractive Scottish products of our Workshops always 


228 WOOPLANDS ROAD, GLASGOW 
Phone Charing 432 (Glasgow) 
Inserted by Private Subscription 


POLISHING, BOOT MAKING, 
GOODS, ARTS and CRAFTS, 
ETC. 

Workmanship, Manufactured by 


unable to meet competition success- 11172. a ci were: rita aca A ped- 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE LATE 


H. R. H. PRINCESS 


CHRISTIAN 


THE LORD ROBERTS MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS 


INCORPORATED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ HELP SOCIETY 
. Patrons: H.M. The King and H.M. The Queen 


(THESE WORKSHOPS ARE RUN SOLELY FOR THE TRAINING AND EMPLOY- 
MENT OF EX-SERVICE MEN PARTLY DISABILED IN THE GREAT WAR) 


} ees 


THE ARTICLES MANUFACTURED IN 


THESE WORKSHOPS INCLUDE: 


MATTRESSES AND OVERLAYS, 
PILLOWS, BOLSTERS, &c. 


SPRING MATTRESSES 
BOX SPRINGS AND DIVANS 


WHITE ENAMELLED SCREENS 
AND NURSERY FURNITURE, 
ALL ATTRACTIVELY DECORATED 


LACQUER WORK 


BOX OTTOMANS AND Articles for 


LOCKER DIVANS . 
Sets, Occasional Furniture, 


Bedroom and Boudoir Suites. 


‘interior decoration, 


such as Tea Tables, Mirrors, Toilet 
and °° 


WE MAKE WHAT WE SELL, 
WE- SELL WHAT WE MAKE, 


and as Prices and Quality are Right, -. . 


WOOD BEDSTEADS IN 


MAHOGANY 
WALNUT 
WHITE ENAMEL 
LACQUER & DECORATIVE WORK 


OAK 


-”«) 
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Wholesale and Export Trade Enqutries Invited 


Showrooms & Head Office: 122 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3, ENG. 


_ Factories at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, DUNDEE, pias hie COLCHESTER, BROOK WOOD 
Inserted by Private Subscription 
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© outlook Brightening 


By B. IFOR EVANS 


essor of Literature at Southampton 
University 


- Special from Monitor Bureau 
& .. LONDON—1 have read once again 
@ information E have gathered from 
a = ous sources on the mentality and 
of England’s younger gener- 
. Many of the resulting opinions 
ney re ey variance, yet I find a certain 
of : reassurance, not only from 


i. 
Oo Alets 
ee. 


‘ £ employers but from young men and 
oe 
¢ 


omen themselves. 


ve _ 7 Undoubtedly rapid changes have 
* te ~ 


‘in the mind of England’s 
}) nce the end of the European 
far, ‘ena 4 ‘Gt is difficult at times to 


— pace with all the gyrations, One 


er who has had opportunities 


"3 : Pohasktne the position from many 


\goeles said to me, “If you asked me 
Seebd years .ago ‘what I thought of 
‘7 young people over here, my opinion 


= 


yould not have been a high one. 
Satter the war their whole minis were 
- dominated with: pleasure-seeking. Of 
course it was not strange: both men 
“and women had been held in for five 
* anxious years at an age when one 


KS “usually expects,a little enjoyment in 


life. “When peace came, they flung 


- themselves into a round of dancing 
-- and theater-going. It is over now, 
> except for a small group. The mind 


- ofthe younger generation is sobered; 


they are: settling down to work, and 


© they are working very well.” 
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* - Difficulties During the War 


On the whole I believe that sum- 


= 


i “mary of the situation to be correet. 


l p) It must be rémembered that the Eu- 
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‘Topean war made training for pro- 
_ fessions - and trades extremely dif- 


ficult: for young men in Engiand A 
Fogeth who was 18 in 1914, wae prob- 


. ably snatched into the army for-a 


© ‘period of. five years, and in 1919 was 
~ thrust out onto the world without 
an adequate training for civilian life. 
te have come across a number of 
these men’ who have faced out the 
position with courage.~ One firds that 
' they have taken posts in commerce 
and industry which bring them in an 
- income considerably less than their 
payment in the army during the war. 

The following story, told me by an 
-ex-officer.in an industrial firm, is 
"typical! “Things. are. getting steadily 


i better in» my opinion,” he safd, “but 


i= 


«you mtist remember : the difficulties. | 
“My total salary from my firm is the 


y ~ equivalent ‘of about £380. Before the 


* war one might" have lived tolérably. 


ae that, but. the position is -different 


day. My house, which I rent, costs 

, With local: and corerene eee 
and besid this ave to pay 
"ge tax’; og about’ £26.°_ This. 
og TH, with under £280 to meet 

Wwery expense. I have a wife and. 
mme-child,.and out of £280 must come 


te 5 ichool fees,-clothes, food, everything. 


see 


omize in every possibile way, 


e and yet for the last few years I have 


re considered myself lucky if I could 


Ve Doge antiual budget.’ 


as 


‘here ‘are. many others similarly | | 
t 


aced, and one’s admiration goes 0 


at » them. No generation in England’ 
. faced its ‘young years of. Tesspnntble, | 
r 


Bacite with such a load of taxation 0 


= with such a heavy cost of living; yet | ty 


* there is.a belief that the worst period, 
5 ie over, and that soon there will be 
-. increasing opportunities of initia- 


a ptton and devélopment. 


Renta: ‘unhappiest group in England 
oday consists.of the young men from 
“class families who enlisted 


e 4 army; not only without civilian 


ie ieening. ‘but without much general 
Sy porn n.- 
Educated Men in Demand 


a . on the other hand, there is hext to 


| = mio unemployment among such men 


i 
f 
tor of a number of popular London 


| * periodicals. 
Ls 


as’ have had an adequate university 
~, education, or some. specialized tech- 
teal training. This fact was brought 

yt to me very clearly by the direc- 


“Remember,” he said, 
~ “that unemployment.is confined. very 
largely to unskilled meh. It is almost 
nonexistent among. men of initiative 
eee good qualifications. The war took 
»@ very heavy toll of our university- 


san ' trained men, and there are demands 


ii “'t 
ioe 
' 7 


on every side for keen, well-educated 


| End men to replace them. 


, “It is pathetic to think how many 


* young men ‘of this type were lost in 
the war, yet we must face out the 
facts. I was looking round a few 


‘tg = weeks | ago for a properly-qualified 


© advertisement manager for one of 


t my papers, and I failed to obtain the |. 


ie today. 


man I wanted. You will find young 


+ men well under 30 in all sorts of posi- 


tions of importance in England 
Whatever may be said of un- 
em Oyment, this country presents 


“today indefinite scope for the young 


me 
#8 


“all 


‘: 


~ man who has been intensively trained 
and. who can apply this ability.” 
Trained and Untrained Men 


‘A different aspect of the relative| 


: ‘3 position of trained and untrained 


soaers 


oe J r > 
Boo zecut : 
a; : ’ a. 


ipa was presented to me by Mr. Aus- 
| Hopkinson, M. P., one of our most 
employers in industry. He 
“that if his choice were unfet- 
he would choose Oxford and 
dge graduates for important 
ye positions in industry,-or 
: y ex-officers of the army and 
navy. 5). He believed that the man with 
eneral education was more 


v sr sine ble of framing pélicies than a 


¥y I 4 my 
4 q , 


2 Fy “E 
At 


thi ho’ « 


who had a narrow technical edu- 
“is ‘easy enough,” Mr. Hopkin- 
é aid, “to find mtn who know 
nae. difficulty. is to find men 

1 do things. The elementary 

~ ebildren (the elementary 
lis more or less the American 
& getiool) ‘who come into indus- 
za _remarkably nice children, 
ngs as dishonesty being ex- 

| tare among them. But they 
lacking in enterprise. 

+ getting on in the world is, 
oot the whole aim of man, 
-in an ancient civiliza- 


hings Besides Wealth 
he very new civilization of the 
| Btates the love of money 
} remain the predominant.fac- 
un Oe “lite, and renders the 
| of industry in that country 
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* The Shoemaker. 


his nation would wish it otherwise.” 

I have quoted Mr. Austin Hopkin- 
son’s opinion at some length, for he 
is generally r>garded as an author- 
ity on this subject; and, further, I 
find his views paralleled by those 
of many other employers. Many 
masters of industry in England re- 
gard with some apprehension the in- 
creasing tlemands for leisure on the 
part of their younger workers. A 
widespread belief’ seems to exist 
that in America a man will work on 
and on as long as his pay and his 
rate of pay increases. This enables 
certain industries to keep working 
six of seven days a week. In Eng- 
land, the young worker, once he 
has earned a living wage, wishes to 
stop work and be master of his own 


time. : 
Adult Education Facilities 
The critics of this tendency assert 
that the increased leisure is spent 
in sport and in undesirable forms of 


idleness. On the other hand, there 
are indications that a large number 
of young industrial workers in Eng- 
land are desirous of educating then- 
selves. Numerous facilities for aduit 
education are supplied all over Jing- 
land and especially in industrial): 
areas. The’ problem remains: as ‘to: 
whether ‘ngland .can: afford to give 
a living wage and yet allow large 
Jeisure hours; and ‘on the other 
hand whether. ‘she can compete with 
{ her foreign competitors... 

‘The problem of the young indus- 
trial worker ‘ts/one of.the most seri-| 72 
ous. which faces England: today; the} 
desire to ‘‘ggt on” and the desire’ for} 
thrift have -argely’ been replaced: by 
a desire for a more ‘restful and at 
times a more cultural ‘life... “Mr. 
Austin Hopkinson, as ‘will be: seen} 
from the passage. which I have 
quoted, welcomes'this developing at- 
titude, though he admits that it adds 
indefinitely’ to: his problems as an 
vemployer. Many of his-fellow em- 
ployers are. not so optimistic, and 
all admit that it is a serious and 
many-sided iss 

To: 8) ‘the position, as it 
results . from my - investigation;- I 
would say» that+the’ position. of the 
{uneducated. and -untrajned man in 
England: today is a clouded and un-. 
happy one; afd as a result of the 
ropeoén War .we have tod. many} 
jmeén of this class amongst us. The 
‘industrial worker and the trained 
mechan c is, demanding a ‘wider life, 
with ‘more’ varied pursuits.. His~ex- 
perience in war-has often taken him 
through Europe and into the East, 
and as a result. he has a more culti- 
vated outlook. + -His demands for 
leisure, however. are greatly compli- 
cating the industrial problem. Fin- 
ally, the young man of education and 
initiative is, .with. few. exceptions, 
finding ample- scope for his ability 
inthe England of these days. 
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Shopping Methods of a Hundred Years Ago OF a Good. Foil to Brilliant Displays of Twentieth Century Stores 
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BURLINGTON ‘ARCADE, PICCADILLY, AS SEEN IN AN OLD PRINT. 


Shopping Trip of Century Ago 
Had Personal Element Now Lost 


Small Stores, Dimly Hlumthated i, Candles, Where 
Shop Assistants “Lived In,’ 
Today’s Palatial, Well-Lighted Institutions 


’ Were Predecessors of 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON—One hundred years ago 
a youth from the provinces came to 
London, and nearly at the top of Hol- 
t+ born Hill, hard by the Church of St: 
Andrew, where Benjamin Disraeli 
had just been baptized, he set up a 
‘modest shop, where you could buy 
good sheets and household linen at 
fair prices, as set-forth in John Bull 
and other organs of the daily press. 

Jt was a small business, but the 

youth was ambitious,.and that am- 
bition has persisted until the modést 
little shop has developed into a huge 
} store, containing acres On acres of 
floor space, employing thousands of 
assistants, with a turnover. of mil- 
‘lfons of pounds -per anhum, and sup- 
plying everything: that men and! 
women may need in the way of furni- 
ture, fashions and drapery. 

’ The history of this establishment, 
which we refrain from naming, is the 
history of shops and shopping in Lon- 
don during the last 100 years. Let us 
make a few comparisons between 
then and now. First. as to size. Lon- 

on 100 years. ago .was confined te 
the City, Westminster and Southwark, 
Paddington, where Whiteley’s rears 
its monster pile, was a Village in the 
country, and Knightsbridge ~ and 
Kensington, where Harrods, Barkers 


ish, were similarly rural or fashion- 
able places, to be reached in your pri- 
vate coach or’by the aid of a “chair- 
man,” if he could be indaced to go so 
far. Trains and omnibuses, and eés- 
| pecially tubes, were. unknown. ‘The 
‘site of Selfridge’s in Oxford Street 
was almost a stone’s throw from the 


fields, . 
Change in Rental 


‘Rents were immeasurably lower. 
Today the rent of such large stores 


as we have indicated would give a 


witnegs the case of Ebenezer Scrooge 


and other huge establishments flour-|:4 


and packed together closer than 


single-man; in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, 
“the potentiality of growing rich be- 
yond, the dreams of avarice’; 100 
years ago—we. quote from a contem- 
porary guidebook, “In the.great trad- 


ing streets, rents trun from 1001. to 
4001.; 501.,°601., 701. or 801., and in 
inferiog. situations, proportionately 
lower.” 

Limited ‘liability companies; mul- 
tiple.traders and universal providers 
were unknown; independent shop- 
keepers flourished, each dealing in a 
single article, or twoor three at the 
most, and-each living’ on-the prem- 
ises, as the original of John«Giipfin 
did in Cheapside. There were print- 
sellers, linen-drapers, wax-chandlers, 
comb-makers, pewterers, silk-mer-/ 
cers, ornamental hair and perfume 
manufacturers, staymakers, milliners, 
ha berdashers, furriers, pencil-makers, 
goldlacemen, whip-makers and clock- 
makers, 2il playing their ay n 
within the smal compass, of. Fleet 
Street, Pall l, the Strand, Hay-} 
market, Cheapside, Holborn, Cornhill 
or Bond Street. . 

When Clerks. Slept Under Counter 


The shopkeepers in n question.lived 
Over the shops (one-of them doés se 
today in Bond Street, where “stores” 
are’ unknown), the: apprentices, as 


and his ‘fellow ‘apprentice!’ Dick 
Wilkins, slept under the’ counter, as 
Sir Edward Clarke, the doyen of 

e English Bar, before he forgook. R 

for the law. The “living in”. 
dystem’ may still prevail. to some.ex- 
tent; but no-shop assistant sleeps 
under.the counter. today; ‘tipst of, 
them gre living.5, 10 or 20 tiles 


out ,in. the suburbs of the “Great 


Wen,” as Cobbett described London..- 

You may see what kind of shops 
they were from one or two’ existing 
near Temple Bar today, narrow little 
buildings about three stories high, 


week = 


| nothing to “grumble at in the thor- 


rosettes, ihedallion ornaments, over 


soldiers on parade. There were none 
of the splendid sheets of plate glass 
to be seen in the stores today; for 
the glass was made. only in com- 
paratively small pieces, and the 
window tax, that abominable insult 
to King Sol, Jay heavy on the land. 


Display Windows 
The windows were meant for dis- 
play’ far less than they are today, 
and what goods were put there ‘to 
attract customers could not be seen 
very well when daylight had faded, 


for electricity was unknown, and the 
illumination, as given by the candle, 
served only to make darkness visible. 
You may remember that when Bob 
Cratchit’s fire went out in his dismal 
little cell beyond Scrooge’s counting 
house, he put on his white comforter 
and- tried to warm himself at the 
candle, No’ doubt the candle served 
as both illuminant (!) and fire in 
many shops of 100 years ago. 
The hours were long, far longer 
than they ‘fire. today, for there was 
neither.Jaw nor public opinion to 
Bay how long ‘wofk should be con- 
tinued. ‘The master pleased. himself, 
according as. physical fitness or 
avarice dictated ; the man had to take 
copy’ from his .employer’s example. 
Saturday haif-holiday was unknown, 
and- early: closing on one day of the 
g undreamed of. 
an ‘Evening Dress 
‘shopplié 100 years ago was a seri- 
ous basinéss. No doubt my lady who 
‘could ordér her barouche and drive 
sedately through the streets found 


oughfares; and could spend what 
timé she pleased in choosing her out- 
fk Here: ig-a description of an eve- 
ning ‘dress of that day: “Of very fine 
clear India sprigged muslin; over a 
white’ satin slip, trimmed next the 
feet ‘in “two rows of white satin 


which’runsone distinct row of the 
same ;4he whole surrounded by white 
Satin points en coquillage. Short 
}-sleeves to correspond with skirt; fin- 
ished round the arm by white satin 
edged with fine narrow lace and sepa- 
rated from the muslin by a new em- 
bossed trimming in rogettes, in. the 
enter of which is placed a fine pearl. 
tomacher 4 la Parisienne, of white 
satin and blue ribbon. White satin 
toque hat, with rich cordons of coque- 
licot, and a supérb plumage of white 
and scarlet feathers intermixed. A 
carved ivory fan, white kid gloves, 


An original 

- contract signed 
and sealed by 
Sir 
Christopher 
Wren 


Bath Stone 


¢7# 


The soft blue bloom of 
Portland Stone blends 
the Wren Steeples with the Sky 


There is an almost ethereal quality about Portland Stone when sun, wind 
and rain have brought to Jight its hidden beauty, and it was for this quality 


ot 


that Wren chose it. 


«In time a soft’ blue bloom surrounds the stone like a halo, and it is this 
-hloom which gives to the Wren steeple sky line of London its perpetual evening 
look. While in lands and towns that are without London’s fogs and soot 
Portland Stone can attain a beauty undreamt of even by Wren. What would 
the Wren sky line look like in San Francisco, for instance? 


BATH STONE is more often used in work like Bristol University steeple, 
Its cream tone adds very greatly to the 
decorative value of the delicate tracery in stone, giving warmth, depth ‘and back- 
ground. This same innate richness of colouring makes it an especial favourite 
for interior work in churches where simplicity is the key-note. 


shown in the lower illustration. 


The Bath & Portland Sinai Firms Ltd. 


Tower at Bristol Dratirter ondcisted: in 
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Z., was carried out'in Bath 


in Leeds and Bournemouth. Then 
Memorial at Auckland, N. 
Stone supplied by us. 


We shall be glad to receive enquiries rom Py * ae 
where The Christian Science Monitor goes; 
Committees of churches; from private ndtv = Ry 


Sea carriage makes transportation simple, and to us 
California is as accessible as Bristol; Montreal as Liver- 
‘pool; Capétown as Penzance. Moetigetie 


will be sent to every enquirer. 
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and full Fopttes 
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and white satin shoes complete the 
dress.” 

How thoroughly charming! We 
can imagine how the shopkeeper 
would rush to the door’ as my: lady 
stepped out of the barouche, and how 
each material was examined at that 
door—for the light inside the shop 
was feeble—before a final decision 
was made. 


A Personal Link. 
There was personal service, too. 
Between shopkeeper and customer 
there was a personal link which, it is 
to be feared, is entirely unknown in 
the case of the multiple stores. The 


name of My Lady Bareacres ap- 
peared in the ledger, but My Lady 
Bareacres was known and welcomed 
—despite a trifle owing — whenever 
she graced the dingy, uncomforta- 
ble shop with her. presence. Would 
she be known if she stepped within 
the portals of a big London store 
today? There would be no obsequi- 
ous shopkeeper poor enough to do 
her reverence, and the board of di- 


‘rectors upstairs, with a titled noble- 


man or two among them, would go 
on planning a mass attack by lavish 
advertisements, “desperate bargains” 
or free samples, on the “purchasing 
public,” as customers have now come 


The Bookseller, 


to be called. Goods may be cheaper, 
the service may be more efficient, 
you may be able to get in one singie 
shop everything you require, instead 


3 of visiting a hundred small estab- 


lishments, but shopping today, it 
must be confessed, so far as the 
multiple stores are concerned, lacks 
& good deal of that personal ele- 
ment in which our great-grand- 
mothers so much delighted. 

Today shopping is becoming more 
and more a matter of ordering by 
post and cash on delivery. Even that 
great official governmental depart- 
ment yclept the General Post Of- 
fice, has come to the aid of the uni- 
versal providers. No doubt, it all 
makes for dispatch of business and 
the increase of trade, but one cannot 
behold the passing of the old order 
of. things, when a worthy tradesman 
lived over the shop and knew every 
customer by sight, as well as by 
name, without a sigh of fond regret. 


y 


BRITISH DRAMA 
HAS BIG REVIVAL 


Social Problems Arising 
From Industrial Condi- 
tions Reflected on Stage 


} : 
Special from Monitor Bureau | 

LONDON—It is by now a truism, 
among all who follow dramatic 
tendencies, that there has been a 
great revival of interest in drama 
throughout the smaller’. British 
communities. 

This development, though it may 
sound hardly consonant with the 
dour industrial activities of such 
immense industrial centers as Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Glasgow and Dublin, is a good sign. 
As Sir Henry Hadow, vice-chan- 
cellor of Sheffield University, re- 
cently, in the Repertory Theater 
there, said, a revival of drama has 
always synchronized in history with 
a period of exuberant national vi- 
tality, as exemplified by Greece in 
the days of Sophocles, England 
under Elizabeth, and France under 


‘the Grand Monarque. 


It has been observed before now, 
that the growth of modern drama 
and its escape from the theatrical 
decadence of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, has synchronized closely with 
the industrial development of Great 
Britain, and it is worth remembering 
that the national dramatic zenith, 
with the first triumphs of Shaw, Bar<« 
rie, Galsworthy, Synge and others, 
from about 1903 to the outbreak of 
the war—unquestionably the most 
brilliant decade that British drama 
has seen since the Elizabethan age—4 
was attained almost at the exact pe~ 
riod of Britain’s greatest industrial 
prosperity. 

Upon the modern post-war drama 
industrial activities are still operat- 
ing, in curious and interesting ways. 
Not only are the dramatic sides of 
the cinema and the wireless indus-< 
tries engrossing the attention of an 
increasing number of persons, but 
the social problems created by indus- 
try and the ever-increasing mechani- 
zation of individual lives, are being 
more clearly reflected, and in some 
instances discussed, upon the stage, 
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The NEW YORK WORLD says? 


“Tts humour‘is unfailingly good; its taste is never coarse, 
never cruel; we have no humorous publication of which 


as much ean be said.” 


Mr. Condé Nast, Prestdent of Condé Nast Publications, says 
“‘PUNCH’ is more than a humorous periodical. It is a guide 
to good taste in writing, to restraint in humour, and, finally, to 
a correct philosophy in living. These three ingredients have 


been -so perfectly blendéd, and for so long a period, in the 
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—“the foremost humorous 


journal of the World” 
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Writers and 
brilliant Artists. 
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“MAIL AND GOODS AIR TRAFFIC - 
‘STEADILY GROWING IN BRITAIN 


Post Office More Inclined to Advertise Airways, While 
Catering Business Investigates Possibilities of Aircraft ,. 
in Making Deliveries Throughout the Country 


By MAJ. C. Cc. TURNER 
Authority on Aviation and Member of the Royal. Aeronautical Society 


Spectal from Monitor Bureau 

| LONDON—In the aircraft industry 
One finds that commercial air devel- 
opments are regarded as of very 
minor importance. That, however, 
was to have been expected, for the 
industry has been kept alive almost 
entirely by. Government orders for 
naval and military machines, while 
the majority of the craft used for 
goods and passenger-carrying hith- 
erto have been largely based on war 
designs and war material. It may, 
nevertheless, be advisable to deal 
with the industry’s condition first, 
and then to examine the activities 
which may be expected to react upon 
the industry. 

Aircraft manufacturers are not at 
the moment in a very happy condi- 
tion, for an expected increased Gov- 
ernment demand is unexpectedly 
withheld; and, having prepared to 
meet that demand, the industry is 
now told that rather less will be 
spent in the coming year than in the 
year just ended (the British financial 
year begins in April). This, follow- 
ing years of leanness is, of course, 
all the more serious. The cause is 
Locarno and, needless to say, it is 
for its own sake welcome; at the 
same time it raises industrial prob- 
lems. Reduced production inevitably 
involves higher prices, and it also 
means less employment. 

Condition of Industry 


There are 20 British aircraft firms, 
not counting makers of instruments 
and accessories; and of these firms 
four are aero-engine makers. All the 
aircraft firms had Government orders 
for machines last year, but in the ma- 
jority of cases these were merely or- 
ders for experimental types. No more 
than three firms were busy on the 
production of standard types. There 
was however, a great deal of work 
in connection with the recondition- 
ing of air force machines. As to civil 
aircraft, only three firms were seri- 
- ously engaged, namely, the De Havil- 
land, the Handley Page, and the 
Armstrong Siddeley companies. Be- 
fore turning to this branch a few 
general remarks on the condition of 
the industry may prove useful. 

Taking the aircraft firms, the aver- 
age annual turnover per firm is not 
more than about £100,000; but some 
have more, and many have less. Visit- 
ing the more active of them one sees 
every sign of healthy activity and 
growth. One or two ofthe firms have 
well equipped laboratories and carry 
out research in some respects more 
advanced than that of the Govern- 
ment at Farnborough and elsewhere. 
In the drawing offices the spectacle 
of 50 or 60 draftsmen, engineers, and 
designers, hard at work in connec- 
tion with new types, is convincing. 
In the workshops as many as 400 
or 500 men and women are engaged. 
But other firms can show only a 
small -experimental department, and 
but a nucleus of workshop organiza- 
tion. Such firms are doing little 
more than mark time; but the fact 
that they are willing to do this 
proves their faith in aeronautics. 


’ Civil Aircraft 


At the moment the commercial fly- 
ing developments leading to orders 
for new aircraft are almost solely 
those confined to Imperial Airways, 
the one Government-subsidized or- 
ganization, and the Light Aeroplane 
Club movement. But while in the 
nature of things the demand for mili- 
tary aircraft appears unlikely to in- 
crease, that for civil aircraft is so 
limited that it cannot for many years 
to come make up'the loss. It is true 
that Imperial Airways is opening the 
year with almost entirely new equip- 
ment, single-engine machines no 
longer being used on the regular 
services. 

But nearly all the machines re- 
quired have now been delivered, and 
these machines will last for many 
years; nor would the most optimis- 
tic believe that the air line traffic 
can possibly grow so rapidly as to 
lead to a demand for any great ’in- 
erease of the Imperial Airways fleet 
for the next two years. The machines 
which will be required for the exten- 
sion from Cairo to Karachi, which 
18 to be opened early in 1927, have al- 
ready been ordered and are being 
built. One would almost ask the 
question: Is a demand for civil air- 
craft in sight sufficient to keep two 
small firms in business? 

Imperial Airways have decided 
that four three-engine machines and 
seven two-engine machines will suf- 
fice for the regular services to the 
Continent. They will keep three sin- 
gle-engined machines in reserve for 
special journeys. The farthest place 
to which British machines from Lon- 
don operate is Zurich, and although 
a settlement of the long-standing dif- 
ficulties with Germany may open up 
new opportunities, when that time 

a. German aircraft will be ready, 
: for a number of reasons will be 
able to “cut” fares and freights. Ger- 


man machines will be flying between | 


Berlin and London before British 
machines can be again put into that 
service, 


Reducing Operating Costs 


The British company is working 
out a consistent polic. of reducing 
the cost of operation, and it is to 
that end that they have decided upon 
using only multi-engine machines, 
for although the running cost of 
these is high and the proportion of 
commercia: load to horsepower 
somewhat less, there is a great sav- 
ing in aerodrome expenses, in labor, 
overhauling, and even in insurance, 
so that it is hoped that an impor- 
tant item of progress will be effected. 
‘' To this end the Government sub- 
_sidy ‘basis has been changed, the 
“payments no longer being on a mile- 
age, but on a horsepower mileage 
calculation. All the subsidies could 
therefore be earned with a smaller 
number of journeys. 

This looks like a retrograde step; 
but the company is confident that 
the economies will enable it to main- 
tain and hip to increase the serv- 
- fees. If, in the course of the next 


two years, this should prove to be} 


a case, the gain will be great. But 
for the moment it means fewer ma- 


mails and goods air traffic is to be 
recorded, and the Post Office shows 
anore inclination to afford fatilities 
and to advertise the airways. On the 
other hand, the amount of air-borne 
mails and goods in this country is 
not to ve compared with that of the 
French and American lines. Nor is 
there at present eny disposition to 
work up inland air lines, although, 
in the writer’s opinion, great oppor- 
tunities lie‘ in this direction in a 
country whose busy railways con- 
note vast transport and the need for 
special high-speed facilities. Again, 
so far there has been practically no 
utilization of seaplanes for commer- 
cial transport. 


All-Metal Construction 


The light airplane movement is at 


present catered for almost entirely 
by one firm, the De Havilland, and 
at the present phase a production or- 
der of 20 or 25 machines meets all 
demands for a few months. Other 
firms are, however, making experi- 
mental and competition craft, just as. 
several firms are designing or mak- 
ing high-speed land and sea planes, 
primarily for development purposes, 
aml, secondarily, for competitions 
and record-breaking. In no direction 
then is a sudderly stimulated big 


demand for aircraft in sight, and it]. 


can hardly be expected that the auto- 
giro, although it promises to make 
a vast difference to the outlook later 
on, can be brought to perfection 
without one or two years of experi- 
ment. 

Added to the strictly limited de- 
mand for aircraft is the disturbing 
factor of all-metal construction. For 
a number of reasons a change over 
to all-metal or to partial metal con- 
struction has become imperative, and 
firms already embarrassed by sta- 
tionary or reduced output are now 
compelled to take measures involy- 
ing research, experiment, and new 
plant, all of which will ultimately 
connote more rapid production and 
therefore,. inevitably, the need for 
fewer manufacturing firms. Some 
firms must drop out; there will be a 
struggle for survival of the fittest. 


Air-Cooled Engines 


All these circumstances react upon 
the engine makers, of which two are 
making water-cooled types and two 
air-cooled. (The reference is con- 
fined to the firms which enjoy Gov- 
ernment or Airways orders.) But 
engines last longer than airplanes, 
both individually and typically. 

At the same time the air-cooled 
engine has suddenly come to the 
fore, the period of experimentation 
in large powers has been success- 
fully passed, and the Government has 
announced that all its money for 
engines for tne air force this year | 
is to go to this branch. More than 
half the new engines for the air lines 
are air-cooled. For the water-cooled 
types, then, at present there is little 
more than r2conditioning work in 
progress and the meeting of any for- 
eign demands. Staff reductions have 
been inevitable. The present is a 
period when much money must be 
spent on the dévelopment of new 
types, and this without the encour- 
agement of present business. 

Both in water-cooled and_= air- 
cooled engines great developments 
are in progress, and it can be stated 
quite definitely that there is im- 


portant work in hand which will un- 


doubtedly maintain Britain’s high 
prestige for aero engines. Details, 
for obvious reasons, cannot be given 
until the firms grant\ permission; 
but apart from startling new dis- 
coveries the aero engine, as we know 
it, will be improved far beyond the 
highest expectation of two years 
ago. Then, in eddition to standarc. 
practice, developments in the appli- 
cation of “the Diesel principle”. to 
the aero engine .are forthcoming, 
and it may be said that water-cooling 
is no longer considered inevitable 
for such engines. 
Britain Handicapped 

In the foreign market Great Britain 
is handicapped in the matter of 
prices. Owing to the comparatively 
small output, cost of production is 
greater. The standard of construc- 
tion is very high, and labor is well 
paid. There is increasing compe- 
tition; and the world demand for air- 
craft, although increasing, is not in- 


Britain’s Great Air Port at Croydon, Near London 
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Air Liners From All Parts of Europe Land and Depart 


creasing rapidly enough to keep 
everyone busy. British manufac- 
turers have been far less free than 


their foreign rivals from Government | 


restrictions, and although there is 
now. to be some lightening of this 
handicap the results, as regards the 
demand for commercial. aircraft, 


‘cannot be very considerable, while 


the increasing insistence upon multi- 
engine types obviously means that 
fewer machines can deal with a 
given amount of traffic. 

Having summed up the present 
position of the industry and the 
reasons for believing that there will 
be but a gradual increase in air 
traffic, the opportunities for chat in- 
crease may be examined. The other 
day Lyons Limited commissioned an 
expert to draw up a statemen: of the 
possibilities of using aircraft for 
their huge catering business with its 
branches all over the kingdom. No 
immediate use of aireraft was con- 
templated; but the firm also went 
into the question of employing air- 
ships. The matter is mentioned as 
illustrating the serious’ view now 
taken of aircraft possibilities. The 
firm’s view is that inevitably in the 


future aircraft will have to be used, 


and it means to be well on time. 


‘Aerial Surveys 
Besides Imperial Airways there 
are a few small aircraft operating 
companies. In addition to air-taxi 
organizations, of which there are two 


small ones, a good field of activity. 


has opened up in connection with the 
air survey. The Borough of Bermond- 
sey, in London, hasearranged for an 
aerial survey by the Surrey Flying 
Services. The towns of Doncaster 
and Birkenhead have commissioned 
the Aircraft Operating Company to 
make aerial surveys. In the do- 
minions much work of the same kind 
is going on, and although the ma- 
chines employed for this work are 
not new types, the business invoives 
the activities of pilots, mechanics, 
and organizers, and the production 
of instruments and other accessories. 

New air lines in the Empire are 
gradually being opened up, but de- 
velopment is of necessity very slow. 
A British firm, the Blackburn, has 
opened a factory in Greece, and the 


‘same firm has a commission to open 


an air route in Central Africa. The 
Aircraft Operating Company has ar- 
ranged with the Government of 
Czechoslovakia to open extensions 
of the air lines from Prague to 
Trieste and from Prague ‘to Bel- 
grade. Too glowing forecasts are 
often: given of the immediate pros- 
pects of these enterprises, but those 
who are directly concerned with 
them are-under no illusions: they 
know that the pioneer work has yet 
to be done. On the other hand, al- 
though there will be difficulties and 
disappointments, the enterprises are 
quite serious, and though there may, 


j known,’ has a big trade: tor 


From This Port. 


hére and there, ee setbacks there 
will be no genera) retirement: the 
work will steadily go forward. 
Airship Developments 
In airships there has been delay 
enforced by ecohomy, but with two 


big airships under construction it 
Cardington and at Howden develop- 
ments are certain. Meanwhile re- 
search is going on and industry is 
engaged. The iramework of the R101 
is being made »y Boulton and Paul, 
and the mooring masts at Cardington 
and in Egypt, both nearing compte- 
tion, have involved important con- 
tracts. 

Despite the somewhat minor note 
it has been necessary to sound, there 
never was a time when the aircraft 
industry and aircraft interests gen- 
erally were so quietly sanguine. This 
is shown in many ways. The Royal 
Aero Club, for example, was never— 
hot even in the early pioneering 
days, so genuinely aerially active as 


© Aerofilms 


ltluminated Marks Guide the Aviators. 


it is today. For the first time a 
monthly house dinner has been in- 
augurated, and at these functions 
leading men open discussions of a 
nature outside Auch a purely techni- 
cal body as the Royal Aeronautical 
Society. Brooklands, which before 
the war was a center of flying activi- 
ties, promises to become one again, 
for it is used by a few private fliers, 
as well as by two or three manufac- 
turing firms. For the first time siuce 
the war there are a few British pri- 
vate fliers, and their number prom- 
ises to grow. 

Great Britain is handicapped by 
the conditions already referred to, 
and also by the heavy taxation which 
disheartens-amateur and private en- 
terprise and, addéd:‘to geographical] 
and climatic handicaps, hinders air- 
line development. The slough of 
despondency has, however, long since 
been~ passed, and henceforth there 
will undoubtedly be growth, even 
though it be slow. 


TREMENDOUS SPORTS BOOM 
IS REFLECTED IN INDUSTRY 
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Leading British Wholesale House Estimates Demand for 
Athletic Implements Has. Trebled_ Since the 
. ‘World War ae 
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Special from Monitor Bureau | 
LONDON—The tremiendots. “boom” 
which sport generally and lawn ten-} 
nis in particular +haye enjoyed in 
Great Britain—as, crm all. qver 
the World—since ‘the ¢e: 
war, has been 
dustry of manufacturing and’. sup" 
plying sporting requisiteéa, which, at 
a rough estimate given to*ttie- writer 
by one of the leading wholesale. 
houses, has grown to treble its pre- 


war magnitude. uy 
The United States, it. is’ ‘Well 


je 


ing her. own requir > by 
Britain, the home of. sport, ‘which 
holds the market of nearly all other 
countries. There has nm up an 


the Continent, and everywhere, even 
in lands where a home industry is 


from: the steadily increasing number 


highest favor. 


are so vast, ranging from the laying 


supplying of footballs and bows and_ 
arrows, that to contemplate it asa 


whole is impossible here, and one 
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years guarantee. 


Write for Full Catalog Today 
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imposing export. tradé,; especially to 


of sports exponents of all classes, |. 
British goods are the ones held ; 


The ramifications of the industry }s 


down of hard lawn tennis courts and | ¢ 
construction of golf courses to the! 


“WHERE 


25,074 


BRITAIN 


LEADS’ 


Miles 


without an 
adjustment 


Under the control of British Air Ministry 
officials a “Bristol” Jupiter engine, mounted in 


a 


“Bristol”’ Bloodhound Biplane, completed 


25,074 miles flight in 225 hours without a single 
adjustment or replacement of any kind—a feat 
never equalled under official test by any other 
aero or motor-car engine. The engine was later 


stripped for inspection, certified to be in excel- 
lent condition and completely serviceable after 
replacing one valve and spring. 


‘ 


“Tt H E LIGHTEST ER 


OWENS yk 


ye es rane re 
"+ 1 


The 


THE WORLD” 


Jupiter Aircooled 
Aero Engine 


Other 
the leaders in their field, are “Bristol” 
Lucifer—120 h.p. “Bristol” Cherub— 
29/36h.p. 


“Bristol” Aircooled Engines, 


Obtain further details from 


Bristgl Aeroplane Co. 


Limited 


FILTON BRISTOL, ENGLAND 


OVED ENGINE PER H. 


IM IAT 


Cables: Aviation, Bristol 


P. IN. THE WORLD” 


“: can Fait cate lightly. upon its chief 


developments and tendencies. 

The trade still ranks low in the 
scale of industries; but it creates 
work ngwadays for many thousands 
of workers, highly skilled and other- 
wise, and, from beinr considered 
merely a “luxury” business, has come 
to bé&-r hized a8 one) of marked 
imp icé*to the getierdl welfare 
of the Nation. Its future growth is 
bound up with the spread of facili- 
ties for playing games,of all kinds. 
More people than ever before take 


an active part_in sport, and it is 
certain that a far, far gieater num- 
ber would do so if they had some- 
where to play. 

The manufacturing of cricket ap- 
purtenances before the war, the big- 
gest summer sports trade, has not 
grown—it stands just about where it 
did in 1914—and the reason becomes 
apparent when one considers the 
present-day magnitude of the lawn 
tennis trade. The makers of “lawner” 
gear, with a recently-settled strike of 
racquet makers to hamper them, are 
hard put to it to cope with the in- 
sistent and ever-growing demand, a 
demand stimulated from year to 
year, from month to month almost, 
by the laying down of hard tgnnis 
courts. all oyer the country. Not 
only in summer, but all the year 
round, tennis is “the” game for all 
classes, all ages and all sexes. Small 
wonder that the member of a small 
cricket club finds that his landlord 


|is capitalizing his property by sub- 


stituting several’ lawn tennis courts 
for one cricket pitch. Thus slowly 
and no doubt reluctantly the town- 
dwelling devotees of England’s great 
national game are forced to give 
their custom to the manufacturer of 
lawn tennis kits. 

No longer does “anything” satisfy 
the purchaser of sports equipment. 
He or she demands an appliance con- 
structed in conformity with certain 
regulations of dimension and weight, 
and this has brought directly into 
he trade the people who best under- 
stand the players’ requirements: 
namely, professionals who can attend 
to the correct manufacture of the 
goods and renowned ' = spurtsmen 
whose presence in the salesroom 
serves both as a guarantee of satis- 
factory service and a powerful draw 
for the public. In all ways the sports 
goods industry, affecting as it does 
many others, has grown beyond rec- 
ognition, and one has good authority | 
for saying that by no means has it 
yet reached its zenith, 


BRITISH WAGES UP, 
WORKING DAY DOWN 


Survey Finds as Many Work 
Now as Before War 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON—Despite the severity of 
unemployment during the last four 
years, the total number of persons in 
active occupation in Britain today is 
“fully as great as immediately be- 
fore the war, the increased margin 
of unemployed being at, least. bal- 
anced by ehe increase of .the em- | 
ployed population.” This heartening | 
fact is stated in a “Survey of Indus-} 
trial Relations”, issued by a commit- 
tec appointed by the Board of Trade. 

Regarding wages, the committee 
finds that.there has been a rise of 
about 13° or 14 per cent in the 20 


Tyears preceding the war; sincé then 


there has been a rise of between .70 
and 75.per cent over industry a = 
whole. Broadly speaking, howeve 
the proportionate rise : has. been} 
greater for the less -skilled than for, 
the more highly skilled. 

‘Turning to the question of hours 
of labor, the committee finds that a 
general decrease in hours has taken 
place since 1914; namely, from be- 
‘tween 53 and 54 to about 48 or, 


HIGH QUALITY OF BRITISH CARS | 
RECOGNIZED THROUGHOUT WORLD 


Industry Is Making Rapid Progress and Is Assured Lone 
Export Demand—Increase Has Been About 
1000 Per Cent 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON—Motor vehicles are mak- 
ing rapid progress in Great Britain. 
Good roads, comparatively short dis- 
tances, beautiful country scenery and 
increased appreciation of the de- 


lights of suburban living have all 
contributed- a share in putting the 
British Nation on wheels. The pres- 
tige and proved high quality of Brit- 
ish cars in all parts of the world, 
especially in the British dominions 
and colonies, have resulted rapidly in 
expanding the export trade. 

The number of motor vehicles reg- 
istered last year was approximately 
1,000,000. British motorcar produc- 
tion has grown from 73,000 in the 
year 1922 to 153,000 last year. This 
year production will approach 200,- 
000, it is expected. 

In the same period the exports of 
British motor vehicles have _ in- 
creased about 1000 per cent, and 
manufacturers believe that a careful 
study of the requirements of the 
overseas markets has resulted in the 
production of vehicles ideally suited 
to the requirements of various world 
markets, which differ materially from 
the requirements of the market of an 
old settled country like Great Britain. 


Skilled Mechanics’. Wages 

The motor industry now gives em- 
ployment to 200,000 workers and the 
total is constantly growing. Skilled 
automobile mechanics are receiving 
between £5 and £6 wages, which is 
nearly double the average of British 
engineers’ wages. 


now operating at capacity and the 
strike troubles appear to have both- 
ered it very slightly. While competi- 
tion from American cars is keen, 
British makers are obviously holding 
their own. The’ British automobile 
industry was one not. requiring re- 
construction .after the war. Motor 
factories turned from war emergency 
with modern plants, the latest ideas 
and well-trained personn-l, and have 
not suffered the rehabilitation 
‘troubles which many other indus- 
tries underwent. .The British have 
evolved a car particularly suited to 
home conditions, where tax calcula- 
‘tions are made on a. horsepower basis. 
‘The results have been the develop- 
ment of a high-powered, low rates 
motor which foreign competitors find 
a difficulty in making. 
McKenna Duties Reimposed 

« The British car’s griginal cost is 
moré than the American foreign 
cars, but this is more than made up 
by lower operating costs. The reim- 
‘position of the MeKenna dutiés of 
33 per cent against foreign vehicles 
which has now: been extended to 
commercial vehicles has been a great 
boon to British makers in the home 
market:, There is a growing belief 
that the British motor industry faces 


roughly, a decrease of 10 per cent. 


a period of consolidation, with fewer 


The British motorcar industry is 


companies, with strong finances, re 
ducing the number of models anc 
entering into open competition with 
American and French makers in al 
parts of the world. 

It is felt that the high quality o 
workmanship in all British cars as¢ 
sures a large export demand, espe 
cially from Australia, South Africz 


and India. There is a growing tend# 


ency to apply American mass pro 


duction methods, so far as they are: 


compatible with the maintenance of% 


British} 


quality. 

In the home market, 
motors have made _ specially 
portant development in 
bancs and busses. 
travel has proved exceedingly por 
ular, and Great Britain is now 
covered with a network of bus liness 


im 


chars-a~ 
This form off 


offering strong competition to thea 


railways. The manufacturers have 
evolved busses riding as comfortably 
as Pullman ears, and with motors 


requiring most economical oil and’ 


gas consumption. Economic condi- 
tions have kept 
least half a decade behind America, 
in the development of the motor 
industry, but now that the corne 
is turned manufacturers are con- 


fident Great Britain is facing a very) 


Great Britain at? 


great expansion of the use of motor’ 


vehicles, with the consequent 
creasing orders for home produced! 
vehicles. 


WORKING WOMEN’S 


in-} 


COLLEGE EXTENDING 


Institution at Beckenham Hae 
Varied Curriculum 


BECKENHAM, Kent (Special Cor- 
respondence)—The Residential Col- 
lege for Working Women has issued) 
its sixth annual report. The college 
is non-vocational and is designed to 


do for working women what thel, 


great university colleges have done§ 
for those more privileged. Indeed it}! 
is the recognition of this common) 
function that has led 


d 


so many g 


women, inspired and equipped by the ~ 
earlier. movement for higher edu- ; 


cation, to promote this later and 
humbler effort. 
The- curriculum is extraordinarily © 


varied and even includes expeditions © 


to jnstitutions ranging from the 
British. Myseum to the House of 
Commons. ) 

With the growth of the work, the 
college needs a more spacious home’ 
and. it is shortly being moved to 
Surbiton, where a- house has been 


found with five acres of ground. The} 
Working Women’s College Extension Ff 
Fund, which was started in 1923, has ; 


received donations ranging from half 
a crown to £10,000. . . 


The regular meome of the college # 
depends 


subscriptions, upon 


authori- 


on 
grants from local educat 
ties, and on the fees of 


were te et me i 
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O -DAY the NAPIER aero 
4 engineisthe best and leading 
aviation motor of the World 


" sf e 
. 7 


Some huge total of flying mileage has been 
effected all over the world, and, according 
to the latest available statistics, NAPIER 
engines come out on top for mileage flown 
with minimum of trouble. The NAPIER 
‘Lion’ aero engine is indeed well named, 
as it truly impersonates this heraldic symbol 


of Great Britain.” Sketch, 3rd Feb., 1920 


The Napier “Lion” was the engine 
used by Commandante Franco on 
his wonderful flight from Spain to 


South America, 


when he covered 


6,259 miles in 59% hours’ flying time 


For speed, reliability and all-around 


efficiency, install 


the water-cooled 


NAPIER 


“Lion” 


D. NAPIER & SON LTD. 
ACTON, LONDON, W.3. 
ENGLAND 
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“The Finest Aero Engine in the World” 
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| ANALYSIS OF SHIP TONNAGE 


‘REVEALS ACTUAL PROGRESS) 


| United States Has Big Growth. in “Mercantile Marine, 
~ While Great Britain and Ireland Increase Slightly- — 
War Losses Made Good 


% ss 


By CUTHBERT MAUGHAN 
Shipping Correspondent of the London Times 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON — Considering the un- 
of world 


British shipowners can 


claim credit for having, on the 
-_ whole, kept their heads well above 
“water. The total volume of sea- 
going steel and iron steam and mo- 
tor tonnage owned by the principal 
maritime countries in June, 1914, 


a was, as shown by the statistics of 
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class. 


-Lioyd’s Register of Shipping, 42,514,- 

tons gross. By June last this 
- total. had risen to 58,785,000 tons, an 
_ increase of 16,271,000 tons. 

‘When the figures are analyzed, it 
“ts found that the great increase in 
the world’s supply of tonnage is due 
_ to construction in the United States, 
whose seagoing mercantile marine 
‘ “has risen from 1,837,000 tons to 11,- 
-. 605,000 tons, an increase of 9,768,000 
- tons. That vast increase in tonnage 
is, it- will be generally admitted, due 
largely to the great impetus given 
by the war to construction in the 
United States, when the country ac- 
complished, literally, 
speak from knowledge, for it was 


' my privilege to visit all the impor- 


tant shipyards of the United States 
in 1918, and the impression of -vhat 
I saw then will always remain with 


Little Growth of Shipping 


The mercantile marine of Creat 
Britain and Ireland has, however, 
increased comparatively little during 
the period. In June, 1914, the sea- 
going tonnage of Great Bri‘ain and 
Ireland amounted to 18,877,000 tons 
and in June, 1925, it was 19,274,000 
tons, an increase of 397,000 tons. In- 
cidentally, the whole of the war 
losses have been more than made 


’ good. Those war losses were of truly 


gigantic proportions. The statement 
has authoritatively been made that, 


_ in replacing war losses, British ship- 


owners spent £134,000,000 more than 
was paid for the ships sunk, or 92 
per cent more than the insurance 
money recovered. The loss on cap- 
ital account has gone far to absorb 
the whole of the profits earned dur- 
‘ing the war, and in some cases, it 
has exceeded them. 

It should be remembered that, dur- 


. ing the greater part of the war 


period, the rates of freight of most 
British vessels were rigidly re- 
_ stricted by Government control and 
“that neutral: vessels were able to 


earn far higher rates of freight than 


British ships. -The larger earnings 
of many of the neutral owners put 
“them in possession of* funds with 
che they could augment their mer- 


~ eantile fleets with tonnage of high: 
therefore, been no’ 


It - has, 
small achievement that British ship- 
owners should have been able to 
replace their pre-war ships.and with 


*- Vessels, as a rule, of improved type. 


wonders. I. 


fleets has meant intensified compe-| 


tition, especially as the taxation of, 

all the ownerships outside Great 
Britain is on a far lower scale. i 

Great Losses \ 

More is ‘naturally known in the 

United States tian in Great Brit- 


ain of the great losses incurred on 


account of the working of the state- 
owned fleet. To British minds these 
losses are of immense proportions. 
They are, however, well within the 
power of the United States to bear. 
The point I wish to make is that 
the large mercentile,merine of the 
United States, worked at a loss, has 
undoubtedly made it more difficult 
for British shipping lines to earn 
dividends on the capital invested ‘in 
them. It may, I know, be argued 
that the existence of the great mer- 
eantile marine, although carried on 
at a loss, has conferred benefits on 
importers and exporters by enabling 
merchandise to be carried at ex- 
tremely low rates. 


That argument indicates, indeed, 
some of the difficulties which Brit- 
ish shipowners have had to face. 
They could only secure cargo on 
competitive terms. Yet they could 
not contemplate suffering immense 
losses, for in such circumstances 
their existence. would have. soon 
been brought tc an end. In spite of 
exceptionally keen competitioia, a 
supply of tonnage greatly in excess 
of the need, and advantages given 
by many nations to their own ships, 
British owners have, on the whole, 
been able to avoid incurring heavy 
losses and have, instead, been able 
to pay interest on their capital. 

Cautious Financial Policy 

The large ownerships have, over 
long periods, pursued a cautious 
financial policy, and when the times 
were favorable they put money by 
to reserve. These reserves have 
earned interest. The investments 
are widespread, and the interest has 
helped the companies to maintain 
their dividends and preserve a sound 
position, although the earnings from 
the voyages of the vessels were very 
small indeed, or negligible, or the 
voyages actually resulted in losses. 

Although it is. sometimes pointed 
out that the working costs of Brit- 
ish shipping are below those of 


American’ vessels, it has to be re-|. 


membered that the cqsts of working 
British ships are mucb above fhose 
of several other mercantile marines. 
For instance, at the last meeting of 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany, Lord Kylsant declared that the 
working costs of British shipping 
were then still nearly 100 per vent 
above the prewar level, and that the 
total wages of the crew-vof a British 
vessel were still fully 100 per cent 
more than thoss ofa similar German 


"Pi wide discrepancy hag. to‘some 


Building and oot the’ Greatest Mercantile Marine in the, wore 


extent; been reduced in the last few 
months, owing to'a certain reduction 
of wages which came into effect last 
summer. The difference. between 
British ‘and continental working 
costs is, however, still very marked, 
while British vessels have to compete 
in the freight markets of the world, 
and the freights accepted there are 
necessarily subject to the competi- 
tion of mercantile marines, whose 
working costs are the lowest, 


‘Labor ‘Troubles 
An: absurd situation was created in 
Australiah ports last autumn -when 
the Labor extremists, by inciting 


crews to leave their ships, tried to 
force the wages in all British ships 
up to the level of: those applicable 
to Australian ships. British vessels 
were for months prevented from sail- 
ing, although ships owned on the 
Continent of Europe, whose crews 
were paid wages far below those fm 
British vessels, were allowed to Sail 
without any hindrance -whatever. 
Vast’ losses were suffered, both di- 


| Serters, 


PART OF THE HARBOR OF SUNDERLAND 
Durham, is Noted as aaa ti Besides its Shipping Industry, One of the 


Town of Sunderiand, on the River Wear, 14 Miles Northeast of the City of 


Deepest Coal 


owners, through the. diversion of 
cargo. to foreign ships. Lately British 
owners have been asked’ to come to 
the relief of the families. of the de- 
.and they did so. on the 
ground that the latter were made 
use of by the extremists for their 
Own purposes. 


Many interesting taahl were in- 
cluded in the presidential address. of 
Mr. Walter Runciman: at the annual 
meeting this year of the Chamber 
of Shipping of the United Kingdom. 
He declared that the best authori- 
ties in the statistical department of 
the ©hamber and at the Board of 
Trade agreed that, roughly, last year 
the gross earnings of shipping which 
went to swell the total of ipvvisible 
exports of Great Britain last year, 
Were about £138,000,000, and that, 


‘when all the necessary deductions 


had been ‘made;. the approximate 
figure appearing in the accounts ‘of 


the balance of trade would be some-. 


where in the region of £115,000,000. 
It:was obvious, the president pro- 


ceeded, .that, without this great ad-. 


Mines Known. 


balance sheet, the country would be 
unable to pay for part of its im- 


‘ports, or, to put it more accurately, 


part of what the country now im- 
ports would never come to Britain, 
unless British shipping were able, 
by its services to the world, to help 
to place the rest of the world in 
the debt of Britain to the extent of 
£43,000,000. What the rest of the 
world sells to us, we pay for, in fact, 
by eatrying a large part of the 
world’s trade in British vessels ply- 
ing to and from the ports of other 
countries. 


The cost of the food imported into 
Britain last year amounted to £572,- 
000,000, which compares with £429,- 
000,000, the value of the invisible ex- 
ports. If the latter were wiped out 
the. people, as -a whole, would at 
oifce be cut off from the supplies 
which now flow into its granaries, 
warehouses, stores and shops from 
America, Asia; Africa, and Australia. 
Since, commerce is necessarily an ex- 
change of commodities and services, 
it is to the advantage of nations 
such as the United States, which 


Copyright Aerofilms 


have commodities to export, that 
Britain should be able to render sery- 
ices to the rest of the world, as by 
shipping, banking, and _ insurance, 
for’ without remuneration for these 
services she could not possibly afford 
to import what she does. 


Shipbuilding: Holding Its Own 
There is no such thing as one- 
sided commerce. Britain is§ certainly 


not in a position to pay cash for the 
products of all other countries and 
also other mercantile marines to | 
bring these to her ports. The im-| 
mense extent to which she is able to | 
import foodstuffs, raw materials, 
and manufactures is itself a tribute | 
to the success of her own manufac- | 
turing and the services she i: able | 
to render to the rest of the world 
in the methods outlined above. 
Shipbuilding, like shipping. has | 
been under heavy clouds in the.last | 
few years, owing to the overproduc- | 
tion of tonnage during the war 
period. Lloyd’s Register shows that! 
Great Britain and Ireland have been, 
able to hold their own. | 
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Armstrong Siddeley Cars are made by 
who make the Armstrong Siddeley iso Engines 


Features of the Short 18 Six Cylinder 


SLX 


Cylinders 278” x 44%” = 175.2 cub. 
ins. Overhead Valves, easily cleaned 
filters, oil tight engine, 12 volt Lucas lighting . 


and starting. B. T. H.-Magneto, 10, gallon 


tank, fly-wheel fan and pump cooling, large 
four-wheel, brakes, 
wheel, three speed, central change, torque 
tube, half elliptic springs, 31” x 5.25” Dunlop’ 


17” 


diameter 


stéering 
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dition. on the export side of the 


onderful Price 


the men 


Balloohe. Four wide doors, adinstabile seat; 
pockets, rug and coat locker, rigid and rattle- 
proof side panels. Complete equipment 


£450 


{ex-works) 
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VISITORS TO THE UNITED STATES 
IMPRESSED WITH PROSPERITY 


Comparisons Are Made With Conditions in Great Britain, 
Where, However, a New Era Is Looked For, 


By WALTER MEAKIN 


A Writer Who Is Intimately Informed on Labor Questions 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON—During the past few 
months widespread interest has been 
aroused in Great Britain by the re- 
ports of visitors who have returned 
from the United States with more or 
less enthusiastic accounts of the in- 
dustria] prosperity which is attrib- 
uted to the policy of unrestricted pro- 
duction and high wages. One of the 
first to speak with authority on the 
subject was Colonel Willey, who re- 
cently retired from the presidency of 
the. Federation of British Indus- 
tries. In several thought-provoking 
speeches he tried to impress on Brit- 
ish manufacturers the necessity for 
initiative, adaptation to new condi- 
tions, and for the cultivation of more 
trustful relations with the workers. 

More recently attention has been 
concentrated on the subject by the 
publication of a little but brilliantly 
written book, “The Secret of High 
” by two young men, Bertram 
Austin and W. Francis Lloyd, who! 
spent the greater part of last year in 
a detailed investigation of industrial 
methods in the United States. 


Production and Wages 


These authors have stressed partic- 
ularly the relationship between pro- 
duction and wages, and have sug- 
gested that the way to a new era 
of prosperity in Great Britain must 
be along the lines of high produc- 
tion and wage-earning capacity. 

In the resulting keen discussions 
the contention that what has been 
achieved in America can also be! 
achieved in England, simply by the| 
adoption of the same methods has not. 
been accepted unreservedly. Some at-| 
tention has been given to the point of | 
view cogently expressed recently by| 
Robert S. Brookings in The Christian | 
Science Monitor that the success of| 
the American system has been made! 
possible by the vast extent of terri-| 
tory in which free trade conditions| 
exist, as compared with a European. 
continent cut off into comparatively) 
small compartments by high tariff 
barriers. 

Problem of- Markets 


It is pointed out that the staple In- 
dustries of England, which employ a 
very large proportion of the indus- 
trial workers, could not possibly 
exist on the home market. The prob- 
lem is to find a market for the sur- 
plus products, and it is suggested | 
that it would be rendered more diffi- 
cult by an expansion of production, 


unless at the same time an increase | 


in the purchasing power of people in | 
foreign countries could be assured. 


This concern for the export market | 


explains the recent British policy in| 


|several big industries, particularly | 
textiles, of restricted output and an 
attempt to maintain prices at a high | 
level to give a profit on the low pro- 
In other industries, sich as 
where transition to a | 
policy might be 
the reluctance. 


engineering, 
high production 
easier economically, 


| drawbacks 


short-term credit, 


of the typical manufacturer to change 
traditional habits is reinforced by the 
ingrained suspicion which, resulting 
from piece rate cutting practices to 
keep earnings down in the past, leads 
the workers to oppose the complete 
transition to payment by results. 

There is evidence, however, that 
the continuance of depressed condi- 
tions in British industry is compell- 
ing both employers and workers to 
think out these economic problems 
much more thoroughly, and that still 
deeper study will be given to Amer- 
ican methods and results. 


BRITISH PROPOSE. 
NEW CREDIT PLAN 


Agricultural Industry to Be 
Basis for Loans 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—lIn outlining its agri- 
cultural policy a few weeks ago, the 
Government stated that it attached 
much importance to the institution 
of a suitable credit system. Details 


of the Government’s proposals in this 


connection are now announced in a 
report on agricultural credit issued 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

One of the most interesting features 
of this report relates to “Chattel 
Mortgage,” which in reality amounts 
to a bill of sale, without any of the 
of publicity that are 
normally associated with a bill of 
sale in Great Britain. 

The fact has long been recognized 
that the British agricultural industry 
as a whole possesses wealth in the 
form of farm stocks and crops that 
should provide an excellent basis for 
credit. At the present time the total 
Outstanding loans of the banks to 
farmers for short-term needs amount 
to approximately £25,000,000, while 
the value of stocks and crops is 
roughly estimated at £400,000,000. 

The report of the Ministry of 
Agriculture contains several pro- 
posals as to the means of achieving 
this end. In the first place, it is sug- 
gested that the machinery of short- 
term credit should be concentrated 
in the hands of the banks, where 
the cost of the credit is known, and 
Where the farmer can escape from 
the abuses which the tradesmen- 


} credit system frequently involves. 


The report 
alternative 


proposes that, as an 
method of providing 
the banks should 
be empowered to take a floating 
charge upon the liquid assets of a 
farm or of a co-operative marketing 
society, and that this charge should 
rank before all others except rent, 
rates and taxes. Under this eredit 


| scheme the mortgagor would be left 


free to dispose of prcduce which was 
subject to a chattel mortgage when 
he wished to do so. 


LAN COBHAM trusted his Armstrong Siddeley Jaguar en- 
gine on his. London-Capetown-London flight and you can 


trust. the Armstrong Siddeley car. The 7 cyl. LYNX 1s half the 14 


cyl. JAGUAR. 


The “JAGUAR” 
14 cyl. Air-cooled Engine 385-425 h. p. 


Guaranteed minimum performance:-400 h.p. 
at 1,700 r.p.m. 425 h.p. at 1,870 r.p.m. Petrol 
consumption, 56 pts./b.h.p., .318 litres per 
Oil consumption, .025 pints / 
b.h.p., .014 litres per b.h.p. hour. 


Weight dry, 770 lbs., 348.8 kgs. 


b.h.p. hour. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COVENTRY, ENGLAND y 
(Allied with Sir W. G. Armstrong ‘Whitworth & Co., Ltd.) 


London: 10. Old Bond Street 
Agente in all paris of the World. 


The “LYNX” 


7 cyl. Air-cooled Engine 170 h. p. 


Guaranteed minimum performance: At nor- 
mal speed, 1,650 r.p.m., 175 b.h.p. Petrol con- 
sumption, .55-pts./b.h.p., .312 litres per b.h.p. 
hour. Oil consumption, .03 pts./b.h.p., .017 
litres per b.h.p. hour. 


Weight dry, 460 Ibs., 209 kgs. 
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LIVERPOOL'S DOCK SYSTEM. 
‘CALLED BEST IN EXISTENCE) 


With Population of. iver 800,000, the Real Prosperity. of | 
City Dates Fromt 1830, When It Opened the First 
se read to Manchester 


: By ‘W. H. SAUNDERS. - 


LIVERPOOL (Special Correspond- 
ence)—It is difficult, if not impossi- | 
ble, for anyone viewing from an ele- 
vated . position the. present city of 


Liverpool, ; containing a population of 
over 800,000, .with its ‘poble: riyer, its |: 
magnificent: system .of*. docks, : its. 
crowded: shipping, : its. broad gtreets, | 
filled with ever-moving. crowds of 
busy men and women; and its. palatial. 
buildings, to realize that the -word 
Liverpool » was. unknown . ‘antil: the. 
- reign of.Henry II, who,.in the year 
1173 granted it.a :charter;. ei though 
as a matter of fact, the real creator 
of. the town “of Liverpool was King 
John, who, in 1207, turned -a’ small. 
a of serfs into a town of free- 


oy 1393, however, Liverpool had 
grown into a thriving se: if-coutained 
and self-governing. community. At 
the restoration of Charles II the good 
old town had become the third port 
in the’ kingdom, and the largest im- 
porting center of sugar-in the world. 

The -real turning point, however, 
of the prosperity of Liverpool dates 
from:1830; from ‘that: memorable day 
in’ the history of the town, and in- 
deed-of the world, when the first real 
railway: was: opened from Liverpool 
to Manchester. Before that no less 
than-70: pack horses could be seen 
daily <tarting from an inn in Dale 
Street, en route fo. Manchester. An- 
other. momentous epoch for the town 
was :1840,. when the Liverpool. liner, 
the Cunarder, Britannia, sailed for 
America, inaugurating a fortnightly 


service. 
Industrial Conditions 


So much for Liverpool’s early his- 
tory. ' sow come to the present in 
attempting to sketch the industrial 
» conditions of the city. The limited 
. space at my disposal and the vastness 
‘of the subject render my task more 
~ than difficult; as, although Liverpool 
is looked upon by the world as 
merely a seaport, it is also the cen- 
ter of many thriving industries. 

It goes without saying that ship- 
ping comes first. I have before me, 
while writing, an illustration of the 
’ world chart of Liverpool’s ocean 
’ gervices; I only wish 1 could repro- 
duce it. There are lines radiating 
from Liverpool to every part of the 
‘ world; and from the Mersey, year in 
and. year out,- sails one-third of the 
overseas traffic of the United King- 
dom, the weight of cargoes carried in 
‘ 1923 for foreign and coasting trade, 
*. inward and outward, being over 26,- 
000,000 tons; while for the same 
. year the figure for the passenger 
’ traffic worked out at 33 per cent of 
the whole movement through all the 
United Kingdom ports. 

To accommodate this huge amount 
of shipping Liverpool enjoys possibly 
- the finest dock system in the world, 
’ stretching for eight miles along the 
river banks, and admirably controlled 
- by the Mersey Docks and Harbor 
"Board. On both sides of the river 
there are some 36 dry docks available 
for repair work, the Gladstone Dock’ 
"being the largest of its kind in 
- Europe. 

' The Cotton Trade 

As everybody knows, the pros- 
perity of the city.of. Liverpool. is 
largely bound up with cotton. The 
- cotton. trade seems to*have had its 
foundation in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, spinning being then con- 
ducted in the homes of the people 
by means of spinning-jennies; but 
' the real foundation of the spinning 
- industry of- Lancashire dates from 
the invention of Sir Richard Ark- 
wright in 1769, all the raw: material 

coming through Liverpool. 
| The Liverpool cotton market is the 
- biggest of its kind in the world. 
With New York and New Orleans it 
. is one of the three largest future 
marrets; but no market anywhere, 
I am informed, combines the spot 
and future business to the same ex- 

tent as Liverpool. ‘The Cotton Ex- 
change is a strikingly -handsome 
building, and the Association con- 
sists of over 500 members, repre- 
' genting about 250 firms. 

Another important building is the 

Corn Exchange, the home of the Corn 
Association, comprising nearly 300 
members, and where business of 
enormous value is transacted daily 
. im cargoes ana parcels. 
; As a highway for wheat imports 
the Mersey stands pre-eminent 
amongst the world’s waterways, its 
volume of inborne traffic :in this ce- 
real surpassing that of any other 
river. The trading facilities offered 
by the Liverpool market are used 
not only by millers and’ merchants 
in this country, but also by Conti- 
nental, Australian, United States, and 
Argentine dealers and growers. 


Big Milling Industry 
From corn to milling is an easy 


the biggest milling industry in the 
Empire. It is interesting to note that 
in 1923 over 60 per cent of the wheat |. 
‘milled in Liverpool was drawn trom 
our own colonies, Canada, 
Australia, etc. 


‘enous to ‘Liverpool, where it ‘has 
flourished for; over three centuries, 
'{s that of sugar refining. During 
the last few decades it has developed 
into a vast and highly organized in- 
‘dustry, representing the investment 
of. millions of capital. It provides 
direct employment for over 3000 men, 


where handling the sugar in bulk. 


of men’ scattered all over the globe, 
lumbermen, shippers, buyers, etc., the 
name of Liverpool stands for timber. 
Liverpool has given birth to many 
industries, but to few of greater im- 
portance than that of heavy chemi- 
cals. The first alkali. works estab- 
lished in the country was commenced 
by James Muspratt in Liverpool over 
a century ago, and it is interesting 
to know that the present chairman 
is Sir Max Muspratt. 


Chemical Industry 
Liverpool is peculiarly well placed 
for the manufacture of heavy chemi- 
cals, 
raw material, 
ties of the port, and the proximity of 


the North and Midlands. 

Closely allied to the above indus- 
tries is that of fine chemicals and 
pharmaceutical products, in both of 


which Liverpool bravely holds ity 
own, both at home and abroad. 

Another large business is the 
match industry. Possibly few people 
are aware that the two large fac- 
tories of Bryant & May in Liverpool 
supply one-third of alI the matches 
used in Great Britain. 

The celebrated Meccano works, 
with associated companies all over 
| the world, were commenced some 20 
ryears ago in Liverpool in one small 
room with one employee; they now 
cover five acres and provide work for 
1500 hands. 

No sketch of Liverpool’s industries 
would be complete without a few 
words on its activities in connection 
with insurance, and naturally from 
its situation Liverpool is the head- 
quarters of marine insurance. In the 
old days underwriters were accus- 
tomed to meet in the old Town Hall, 
and when the building was burned 
down in 1795, Sir John Gladstone, 
father of the “G. O. M.,” built a 
restaurant in Exchange Alley for 
the accommodation of these insur- 
ance pioneers, since when marine 
insurance has increased by leaps and 
bounds. 

Insurance Business 


With respect to fire and life, the 
Liverpool & London & Globe was 
founded in 1836 by Liverpool men, 
and has assets exceeding £22,000,- 
000. It has been prominent in re- 
pairing the damage of historic mis- 
fortunes, and helped powerfully to 
rehabilitate great cities like Chicago 
and San Francisco on the morrow of 
calamity. Also the Royal Insurance 
Company (established 1845) is a 


‘large and influential company, hav- 


ing ramifications in the United States 
and throughout the world. 

Closely allied to insurance is bank- 
ing, and in this sphere of commercial 
life Liverpool comes out well. This 
may be realized when I say that in 
1924 the checks passed through the 
Liverpool clearing house amounted 
to £474,395,662 8s. 6d. 

The want of space at my disposal 
prevents me dwelling on other im- 
portant industries, such as ship re- 
pairing (second only to London), the 
manufacture of salt (the Salt Union 
being known far and wide). Biscuit 
making (represented by such well- 
known firms as Jacobs and Craw- 
fords), the Automatic Telephone 
Company (a rapidly progressing 
firm), the provision and canned 
goods trade (the figures of which are 
‘colossal), the seed-crushing and oil 
cake trade, over 800,000 tons of raw 
material being imported into Liver- 
pool per annum, and providing work 
for over 10,000 hands. The rope- 
making business is an old-established 
and flourishing industry. Also many 
other important active industries, 
the names of which I have not — 
even to mention. 


Electrical Works 


I must, however, crave space to 
refer briefly to an industry of pe- 


"- transition, and Merseyside boasts of 


4 


culiar interest at the present time; 


’ 
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TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED 
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’Another important business. indie- <a 


and indirectly for many more who a 
are at v.ork at the docks and else-)*~ 


In the timber trade, too,. Liverpool }-« 
occupies. a pre-eminent position; it) — 
possesses the largest timber market | 
in the world, and to many thousands |. 


the availability of abundant}. . 
the unrivaled. facili-j- | 


a huge market for its - products: in*+: 
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A Section of, Liverpool's Splendid Shipping Water Front, Seen From the Mersey 


I mean the electrical works of the 
city, controlled by the corporation, 
the figures of which are amazing, 
the annual output in units being 
over 154,000,000. The gross capital 
is £4,500,000, and the amount con- 
tributed to the rates since 1901 is 
nearly £1,000,000. 

So much for the past and present. 
With respect to the future there is 
every reason for optimism. No city 
in the Empire is making greater 
strides in population, importance, 
stately buildings, trade and .com- 
merce. Liverpool, with its . noble 
river, commodious docks and excel- 
lent railway services, offers to new 
industries unrivaled opportunities 
and advantages, not the least of 
which is the huge market of the 
teeming millions of the north and 
Midlands at its very door, so to 
speak. 

And as an earnest of the welcome 
and support which Liverpool is eager 
to extend to new industries, I- should 
like to draw attention to the fact 
that under the three housing acts of 
1919, 1923, and 1924, 2300 acres of 
land have been acquired by the cor- 
poration for building purposes, pro- 
viding accommodation for approxi-| © 
mately 25,000 houses. Up to the pres- 
ent 7250 have already been com- 
pleted, while the additional number 
actually under construction is 2500, 
and contracts are out for a further 


/5000 so that within the next few 


months the total number of houses 
either completed, in progress, or un- 
der construction will be about 15,000. 


Big Housing Undertaking 
The magnitude of this housing 
work will be appreciated when it is 
realized that the project entails the 
construction of over 60 miles of 
roads and sewers. And finally, when 


the engineering triumph of the twen- 
tieth century, the new road and 
transport tunnel under the Mersey 
(probably costing over £6,000,000) 
and connecting Lancashire with Che- 
shire, is completed, it will give a 
still further impetus to the com- 
mercial growth and importance of 
the city. 

Any sketch of Liverpool industries, 
however, would be incomplete with- 
out the mention of its huge export 
trade to every quarter of the globe, 
and particularly to the west coast of 
Africa, as by far the greater part 
of the west coast trade is done from 
Liverpool by Liverpool merchants. 


/ 


A GLIMPSE OF LIVERPOOL. 
City’s Cotton Market Is Styled Biggest of Its Kind In the World; the Corn Exchange Transacts Daily an Immense Business, and Merseyside Boasts of Greatest 
Milling Industry in Empire. 
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‘BRITISH FACTORY WORKERS’ 


STANDARD OF LIVING RAISED 


I’ree Education Has Assisted 


in Improving Their Status— 


Parents Making Sacrifices for Their, Children 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—We are told.that when 
factories were first built the epithet 
“mill girl” was the most insulting 
that could be applied to a young 
woman, Many people, even in the 
north of England, still think of the 
factory worker as belonging to the 
“lower orders.” This was one of the 
reasons why, before the trade slump, 
the worried question had arisen as 
to who would weave and spin our 
clothes in the next generation. For 
parents were as. determined that. 
their children should not enter the 
mill, as the more intelligent, of those 
already inside were peers ce to; 
get out. The outsider) saw the. fac- 
tory worker at closing time; with the 
grease and dirt of his day’s work 
clinging to his clothes and person, 
offensive alike to sight and smell. 
What only the initiated knew was 
that among thse hurrying crowd 
were human beings. with the same 
desires and aspirations as himself; 
with a passionate .desire -for learn- 
ing, and the :ndomitable courage ‘to 
carry them over all obstacles. 


Working “Out of the Mill” 


Free education has taught the. 


factory worker to read, the ten hour 
act—and the later eight hour. day— 
have given him a few hours a day to 
spend as he iikes. The girl may not 
be so fortunate, several evenings a 
week she must help her overworked 
mother with the housework. In spite 
of this she often comes out on equal 
terms with her brother in the eve- 
ning class, or lecture, examinations. 

While he goes to the evening 
classes at the technical college, she 
goes to the commercial college, and 
works her way “out of the mill.” 
She studies music, and passes the 
high grade examinations, doing all 
the work, but the very last stages re- 
quired for the Royal Academy degree, 
while she is still weaving eight hours 
a day, She has books on political 
economy at the end of her loom, she 
gulps her breakfast to save 10 min- 
utes for harmony, grammar, elocu- 
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‘| tion or shorthand before the “engine 


starts.” Many of the girls who qual- 
ified as nurses during the war were 
mill girls, who had been~studying 
Remon and physical science for 


Giving Children a Better Chance 


One of the predominating ideas is 
that parents must give their “chil- 
dren.a better chance than they them- 
selves- have ‘had. Mothers work. at 
the mill, and spend half the night 
doing the housework that they may 
send their children to the secondary 
school. Where this is impossible, the 
parents almost invariably fall back 
on music, and the mother does out- 


j.8ide.work to pay for the piano and 


music. lessons. Married. wool- 
combérs, at the time when they were 
.earning less than 26 shillings a 
week when work was plentiful, and 
for many -weeks in the year nothing 
at all, bought a piano on. the hire 
purchage system. During a pro- 
longed period of slackness” it often 
went back, but another was obtained 
as soon as the sun shone again. This 
is. still. being done. The children’s 
lessons are paid for by the work, 
unavoidable arrears are paid at the 
rate of twopence a week extra, and 
are invariably paid. 

Two of the many things for which 
factory workers were blamed during 
the time of inflated wages which fol- 
lowed the war were that they bought 
pianos at three times their value, 
and gave written promises that their 
children should attend the secondary 
school until they were 16. 


Saving for a Piano 

The reply of the mill worker to 
the first charge is that they had 
been trying for 20 years to save 
for a piano, and if they had waited 
until the price came down, wages 
would have come down also, and the 
piano.would never come. In regard 
to the second criticism, they are 
pluckily fighting their way through. 

Slack times and threats of worse 
are again with us; longer hours, too, 


are creeping insinuatingly back in 
the guise of overtime. But many 
things have flown away in company 
with the clog and the shawl. It is 
now possible to pass a. town mill at 
closing time without having to run 
the gauntlet of derision and coarse 
remarks, for the workers themselves 
are respectably dressed, and now 
that the appearance is no longer a 
cause for remark on the part of the 
stranger, it is “the thing” to speak 
well. 
Factories Are Changing 


In the best of the factories some 
of the inside conditions are changed. 
There are dining-rooms with flowers 
and window curtains, pictures, a 
piano, and a library. A nourishing, 
well-cooked meal is provided at cost 
price, and the monotony of the after- 
noon is broken at 4 o’clock by re- 
freshment given by the firm: There 
is a rest room, there are classes on 
economics and literature, dramatic 
societies which have developed. into 
industrial theaters, tennis, hockey 
and cricket clubs. 

In the more daring firms—one of 
which is worked on the profit-shar- 
ing .system—part of the Fisher 
scheme has been put into practice, 
different branches of education are 
provided, and twé hours are allowed 
from the working day for boys and 
girls under 18. In some firms a 
chance is given for initiative. Sug: 


gestions are encouraged for the im-, 


provement of the working conditions 
of the. factory, for the improvement 
of machinery, or ideas for the de- 
velopment of the particular work of 
the mill. 

The workers are allowed to ap- 
point a committee, or a “shop dele- 
gate,” and by these means can carry 
on. needs or grievances to the mas- 
er 

The factory worker has lost some 
of his fear of poverty, much of his 
fear of authority. He claims as his 
right a share of the ‘good things of 
life. The old conditions are threat- 
ening to come back, and he will not 
aceept them without a struggle, for 
he has tasted a little brief freedom 
and found it good—the soldier is the 
exception; in too many cases he came 
back when money was becoming less 
plentiful. It remains to be seen 
whether man and master will learn, 
in time, that all true labor is service, 
and that that cannot be true service 
which does not also serve the 
laborer. ae 
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BRITISH SPEND MANY MILLIONS 4 
AIDING INDUSTRY AND WORKERS 


Improvement of Living Conditions Is One of Parliament’s 


Beneficent Services—Country Faces 


} 


Many Problems 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON—In aid of industry, the 
British Parliament has passed many 
laws, and spent hundreds of millions 
of pounds of the taxpayers’ money. 
In some matters—notably in :mprov- 
ing the conditions of life of the work- 
ers —it has done great and benefi- 
cent service. In others—especially 
where restrictions upon trade are 
econcerned—its interference oaas often 
proved the reverse of helpfui. Sir 
Hugh Bell, iron and steel mézgnate, 
speaking at Manchester, last Novem- 
ber, characterized much it has ac- 
complished as “hindering and not 
helping.” 

The repealing of laws that have 
proved frankly bad has thus been a 
part of its functions hardly iess im- 
portant than that of extending those 
which have been needed. Its carliest 
efforts were directed to the impo- 
sition of protective duties which 
made goods dear, and to the limita- 
tion of exports which narrowed the 
markets and thus reduced the work- 
ers’ reward. In both industrial and 
rural Britain today, the tradition 
lives of “the hungry forties” (1840- 
50), when popular feeling against 
the high price of bread—due to im- 
port duties under the corn iaws— 
became so strong that attempts to 
bolster up British agriculture by 
penalizing the entry of food of for- 
eign origin had to be permanently 
dropped. It may be said, indeed, that 
England is a “free trade’ country to- 
day because it has suffered much 
from “protection.” 


Navigation Acts 


British navigation acts are another 
example of legislation that has had 
to be canceled. Under a law passed 
in the year 1381, no merchandise 
might be taken out of Great Britain 
otherwise than in a British ship. 
From 1660 to 1854 coasting trade was 
wholly restricted to British vessels 
navigated by British masters and 
with crews whereof only a lhmited 
proportion might be foreigners. 
These regulations were swept away 
by the Customs Consolidation Act of 
1853, which laid down, however, that 
disabilities might be imposed upon 
ships of any country where British 
vessels were subjected to simiiar re- 
strictions. This last remnant of the 
bad old navigation laws disanpeared 
in 1876, when foreign ships engaged 
in the coasting trade were placed 
upon the same footing as British 
craft. 

Other legislation has taken less 
@bjectionable shape. Valuable fac- 
tory acts have been passed. Hours of 
toil have been reduced: Child labor 
has been wisely restricted. Sensible 
regulations prescribing minimum 


light, air, accommodation, sanitary | 


equipment, and safeguards for ma- 
chinery have been enforced in work- 
shops. Trade disputes acts have be- 
come law to provide mechanism for 
the amicable settlement of differ- 
ences arising between Capital and 
Labor, and arbitration boards have 
been set up to assist and have 
worked well upon the whole. ° 


Trade Facilities Legislation 


Of more doubtful nature has been 
the “Trade Facilities” legislation, 
whereby the Government is em- 
powered to guarantee loans up to 
the formidable total of £75,000,000 
to enterprises employing British la- 
bor. Modified forms of protectior 
have also been resorted to and have 
roused much opposition. The Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act, 1921, w:th 
subsequent amending laws, prescribe 
import duties, amounting- to one- 
third of value, upon a number of 
specified articles regarded as of na- 
tional importance. Key industries 
are thus protected, as in the case 
of optical glass, scientific instru- 
rents and chemicals, which it is de- 
sired to encourage as liable to be 
needed for national defense. 

Other acts of much disputed wis- 


dom give a legal charter to labor 
unions, and place these organizations 
abcvve the law in important respects, 
Tre Trades Disputes Act of 1906 thus 
lays down that “it shall be lawful 
for one or more persons, acting on 
their own behalf, or on behalf of a 
trade union, or of an individual em- 
ployer or firm, in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute, to at- 
tend at or near a house or place 
where a person resides or works or 
carries on business, or happens to . 
be, if they so attend merely for the 
purpose of peacefully obtaining or 
communicating information or of 
peacefully persuading any person to 
work or abstain from working.” 

Another act, passed in 1913, con- 
fers a further much disputed priv- 
ileg2 upon trade unions. It enad.es 
them to apply certain trade union 
funds to political objects, except as 
regards contributions from such 
members as specifically contract out 
- 2 reservation which ha: proved in 
practice so ineffectual that trade union 
executives are alleged to be able 
to dispose of funds for political pur- 
poses in some cases obtained from 
members belonging to political 
parties other than their own. Many 
endeavors have been made to change 
these acts, but the opposition of or- 
ganized Labor has hitherto proved 
too powerful for any government to 
challenge. 


Country Faces Labor Problem 
The charges brought against them 
go deep into the labor problems with 
which Britain is faced. The main alle- 
gation is that they enable trade 


unions to employ, with impunity, 
otherwise illegal methods of coercion 
upon those anxious to work, and 
that they thus facilitate labor walk- 
outs detrimental to the interests of 
the Nation as a whole, even where 
a majority of the workers is against 
such action. 

A case which occurred last Au- 
gust, in connéction with the coal- 
mining industry, is quoted as an 
example. On this occasion a labor 
walkout ona national scale affect- 
ing not only the coal miners, but 
also the railway workers and dock- 
ers, was threatened, the Government 
being eventually coerced into grant- 
ing a state subsidy for nine months, 
to the total amount of £21,000,000, in 
aid of coal wages, to prevent the en- 
tire business of the country from be- 
ing brought to a standstill. 


Special Interests Aided 
The coal subsidy is only one of a 
number of avenues whereby Parlia- 
ment has diverted money from ihe 
proceeds of industry as a whole to 


assist special interests. Last year 
£9,000,000 from taxation was spent 
upon building small dwellings. <A 
sum of £6,000,000 went, under the 
Health Insurance Act, to help to sup- 
ply medical aid to workers. Unem- 
ployment insurance was subsidized io 
the extent of £13,000,000. Social serv- 
ices, as a whole, including hedith and 
unemployment insurance, and old age, 
widows, and orphans, pensions, cost 
the state £52,000,000 in 1925. 

Education, to which the budget of 
1914-15 allotted £16,500,000, cost the 
taxpayer last year £42,000,000. The 
sum of £1,750,000 has been given to 
encourage the establishment of the 
beet sugar industry. 

Credits have been voted for the 
creation of small agricultural hold- 
ings, also to finance farmers’ current 
neelis. Grants have been sanctioned 
for drainage schemes, road-making, 
and other public undertakings to help 
to provide work for the unemployed. 
To render this possible and to meet 
war debts and defense, an annual 
revenue of £800,000,000 has tp be 
raised from the British taxpayer, 
being £100,000,000 more for these 
small islands than suffices to pay for 
the Federal Government of the whole 


of the United States. 
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‘in ; Increased Pig Tron Production Evidence of Improving Conditions Following Depression in Shipbuilding and ‘Engineering 
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‘Upper Left: 


Industrial Piants at Darlington, Center of Iron and Steel Industry. 


s ge IRON AND STEEL 
INTERESTS ARE SANGVINE 


‘Outside America, Britain Holds About Prewar Proportion 
of Steel "Trade—Demand for Pig Iron and 
‘Steel Increasing 
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“gpectal from. Monitor Bureau 


 LONDON—Iron and steel .are 
* among Britain’s* basic industries. 


ae + Shey employ 260,000 workers and 
£260,000,000 capital, They are also}: 
| - a éssential link ina great chain of | 


> national activities which include | 


s oo of coal. mining, engineering, 


building, and. machine and tool 
g, .The period of deep depres- |. 
gion through’ which the iron and. steel. 


* . a strade-has been passing has, thus” 
te Ks caused: much concern. 


It is. “well, 
, therefore, to.take stock of. the: po- 
; sition, to examine the..causes “which. 
je ‘produced the. depression, to: 
sure the results-attained in com-. 
‘it,.and thereby. to.endeavor. to 


s te. see bed nature: of the. SDTOBROCHs : in 
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a fh @ ‘fact dominates the. situation, 
It. ‘steel prices: today are only* 
oper ‘cent above the prewar aver- 
‘Iron ore is mined, smelted,.and | 
ed into steel by. men whose 
| are anything from 50 to 150 
cent above. the prewar rate. ‘The 
Justry pays to Yailways for =con- 
nce of raw materials to the 
38 and Of the finished article 


is fae senor or the home market, 


shts which are double the pre- 


ae i var _ amount. Taxes borne by the 


have gone up.400 per -cent. 
the: gelling. price of steel in 
dn, which has to bear all these 
| -charges, is only one-fifth more 


. Causes ot Cheap. Steel. 
¥ Pas: reason for the iow price of 


ts itéel is not far to seek. The world, 


tside the United States, has been 


" ~so impoverished that it is buying 


“less iron and steel than: before the 
‘In 1913 there were..sold in 
Europe and Asia 37,000,000 tons of 
‘pig iron and 33,000,000 of steel. Last 


es ' ‘year these totals were only 30,000,- 


000° and 32,000,000 tons respectively. 
In.1924 they were even lower, at 28,- 
000,000 and 30,000,000 tons. British 
»- home consumption of iron and steel 
“has fallen off. chiefly hecause of de- 


“os _ Rreasion in shipbuilding and engi- 
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neering. 
“-aluring 1925 was only 1,000,000 tons, 


Lad 


Tonnage of vessels launched 


or 750,000 tons less than in 1913. 


ap Str. Allan Smith, chairman of the 


ineering | Employers’ National 
on, has estimated British 


if Seagineeriug production in 1925: as 
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93 per eént of that of 1913. 
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tee ‘should’ be noticed. It, is 

that the csrstecing capacity in every 
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h. works are Feoday equipped to 
q a at. 50 pér cent more steel than 
.’ French: prewar ‘producing 
‘Ras been doubled. Belgian’ 
fron. works are 20 per cent 
capital employed.in the 
has also. grown. “That of 
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the nine largest British iron ' and 
steel manufacturing firms, for. ex- 
ample; is now £67,000,000, compared 
with £20,000,000 before the war. This 
has enabled buyers to squeeze sellers 
almost: indefinitely. Manufacturers | 
have had to part with their. output 
at rates in many cases involving an 
actual loss instead of a profit. 


Dividends Earned ~ 

‘It stands to the credit of the Brit- 
isk . industry under these circum- 
stances that it has succeeded in dis- 
tributing since the war.-. dtvidends 
averaging something approathing ,2 
per cent per annum, on the ordinary 
‘Shares, a slightly more thap this 
on,, the preference. shares, Total. 


| profits earned have ranged from £4,- 


{250 ,000 in the post-war boom of 1919-| 
1920 to £1,700,000 last year. This 
has béen-rendered possible by econo- 
mies so drastic as to make up for 
much of thé increased. cost of pro- 
duction’ It has béen ‘estimated in- 
deed that.rise in world steel and iron 
rices to 40 per cent abaye pre-war 
evel would now pine ithe industry 
upon its legs. . 

The’ savings have: been chiefly in 


that big concern, Vickers Company, 
capital has als@ been written down 
upon a large scale, and, similar ac- 
tion-is expected in other cases. Amal- 
gamations have been discussed—the 
object’ being to concentrate produc- 
tion of each class of metal, wherever 
facilities for cheap mass output are 
greatest—but this movement has not 
yet gone far. It lies, therefore, in 
reserve, in case world prices should 
not recover. 

The possibility is also being ex- 
plored of action to help the industry 
in another way. This is by interna- 
tional agreement to ration produc- 
tion, thereby checking cut-throat 
competition at nonremunerative 
prices. Here less progress has been 
} made, but confidence is felt in the ul- 
timate efficiency. of this method: of 
approaching the problem. 

Amalgamation Discussed 


Sir Arthur Dorman, presiding: at 
the last annual meeting of Dorman, 
Long & Co., said: “While I believe 
that by amalgamation and grouping 
we could to some extent reduce the 
cost of production and increase effi- 
‘ciency, I do not think there is going 
to prove the final solution of our 
troubles. The real thing we are suf- 
fering from is lack of demand and 
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factory management. In the case of} 


Lower Left: Great Stores of Pig Iron at 


Middlesbrough, to Be Made Into Steel. 


Upper Right: Punching Holes in 


Steel Plates in British Mill. 


Lower Right: Section of Modern Iron and Steel Plant at Middlesbrough. 


disparity between’ conditions here 
and on the Continent, and the real 
remedy for these evils is an under- 
standing’ with ‘continental makers 
which would be to their advantage 
as well as ours:”. 

Meanwhile Britain, holds practi- 
cally the same proportion of the steel 
trade of the world outside America 
as it held before the war. It is thus 
in a position to take full advantage 
of increased world demand whenever 
it may occur. 

Another important tah is also in| 
its favor. This is that relations be- 
tween Capital and ’Lahor in the iton| 
and steel trade are good. Sir William) 
J. Larke, of the National Federation 
of Iron and Steel. Manufacturers, 
speaking atthe Coionial Institute 
here on April 20, was able to claim 
that there has not been “a substan-: 
tial stoppage originating within the 
industry” for over 40 years. 


A Protected«Market ~ 
It may be asked why. the’ vast iron 
and steel trade of the United States, 
which is now approximately as large 
as that of ail the rest of the world 
put together, has-not been similarly 
affected. The answer is to be found 


in two considerations. One is that 
the United States producer has.a pro- 
tected market at home free’ from 
»internal state tariffs. The other is 
that he now largely. Confines himself 
to this-market and is*thus independ- 
ent of outside world conditions. , 

Under .these tirciimstances the 
British manufacturer is in no wa 
despondent. He believes that the) 
slump in shipbuilding which is one 
of the chief causes for decreased 
demand for iron and steel, cannot, go 
on: indefinitely. Ships, for example; 
are wearing out and’ have to be, 
replaced. Continental makers must: 
sooner or later agree to fix prices 
and control output. Above all, cost. 
of production has been so much 
reduced that Britain can hope to 
obtain a good share of whatever 
business is going. 

Signs are not wanting that im- 
provement has begun. Returns issued 
by the British Federation of Iron & 
Steel Manufacturers show increase 
in pig iron product from 502,000 tons 
in February to 568,500 tons in March, 
also of steel from 684,700 tons to 
784,100 tons. In the same period five 
additional British blast furnaces 
have been restarted. The increase 
would have been larger, but for un- 
certainty about the supply of coal. 
Although the British iron and steel 
trade is depressed, therefore, it sees 
better times ahead. 
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BRITISH STEEL 
WITHOUT PEER 


Sheffield Unique in Produce- 
tion of “Crucible” Variety 
—Cutlery World Famous 


SHEFFIELD (Special Correspond- 
ence)—The staple industry of Shef- 
fiela:-consists of thé manufacture of 
Steel in yarious ‘forms and a multi- 
tude of finished: products of that ma- 
terial, such as tools and ‘cutlery. In 
the absence of Official statistics: re- 


lating to the’ numbers engaged in 
thé different sections of the indus-. 
try it. must suffice to know that 
about 170,000 persons in the city con- 
tribute to the national insurance 
scheme against unemployment. The 
staple trade provides a livelihood for 
‘tne bulk of these. 

The class of steel on which the 
fame and prosperity pf Sheffield has 
beén built up ‘should mot ‘be con- 
fused with the material ysed for 
building construction, bridges, and 
the like; which - be: produced in 
huge tonnages nh the north- 
east coast, South Wale’: and several 
other iron and steel centers. The 
typical Sheffield steel is made. no- 
where else inthe co ntry, 

The days of one make of steel fer 
all kinds of purposes have been suc- 
ceeded by an age of specialization. 
This is the era of aHoy steels. Shef- 
gol has. led the world in. all the 

eat epoch-making developments ot 
steel metallurgy inthe last 40 years / 
and is now ira position to meet 
every new requirement evolved by 
the progress of engineering science. 
T.7o are of outstanding importance. 
Sheffield was the pioneer of what is 
known as high-speed steel. The old 
steel, when used in lathes and ma- 
chines for cutting metals.-would only. 
work when in a cold state, and the 
speed of the machines had to be kept 
d-.mn to prevent the tool from gen- 
erating heat. High-spced steel loses 
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nane of its efficiency when the fric- 
tion is great enough to make it 


white or even red hot. It is’ capable 
of treble the speeds of ordinary tool 
steel, and its introduction was fol- 
lowed by an all-round speeding up 
of engineering operations, increasing 
enormously the output of engineer- 
ing work. 

Another epoch- -making discovery, 
made since the outbreak of the 
great war, was a method of produc- 
ing steel, known as rustless gteel or 
stainless steel, which resists cor- 
rosive action of the most powerful 
kind, this material will neither rust 
nor tarnish through contact with 
frésh or sea water, steam, gases, and 
| Its first. com- 
mercial application was to cutlery, 
which gavé-to.the housewife a din- 
ner knife which never needs cleaning 
and will last practically for all time. 
Since then innumerable uses have 
been found for it in construction 
of machinery, and as fresh applica- 
tions. are, revealing themselves al- 
most every dey, there must be an 
enormous field for its expansion. 


BIRMINGHAM EMPLOYMENT 


ATTAINS TO 


PRE-WAR LEVEL 


“City of a Thousand Trades” 
Responsibility for British Industries Fair 
at Castle Bromwich 


Organizes and Assumes 


BIRMINGHAM (Special  Corre- 
spondence)—‘“It is safe to say that 
employment in Birminghem has 
reached at least its pre-war level.” 
This is the bare official statement of 
a very notable achievement, and the 
individual effort which it has cost its 
citizens is the practical expression 
of the motto of the city, which is 
“Forward.” 

It is significant of the position of 
Birmingham in the industrial world 
that she shoulders the organization 
and financial responsibility of the 
British Industries Fair, the seventh 
and largest celebration of which has 


ltaken place, like its predecessors at 
Castle Bromwich, Birmingham. 

To estimate the trades of Birming- 
ham at a thousand is, in fact, today 
an overmodest representation of her 
activities. Apart from her great pro- 
duction of motorcars, cycles, and 
railway rolling stock—=industries 
which she has developed of compara- 
tively recent years—she boasts some 
1300 or 1400 smaller trades. 

Birmingham gives employment 
to many skilled workers in finely 
wrought silver, jewelry, and the 
manufacture of small arms. The 


swords of Birmingham were famous 


in the days of Cromwell. Every clas 
of non-ferrous metal work finds its 
home in the neighborhood of Birm< 


|ingham. It is well known for its bed< 


steads as its steel pens. Gas and 
oil engines, pumps and hydraulic 
machinery are produced in the same 
district as all varieties of wireless 
and general electrical accessories. 
There has been a recent accelerated 
development in the manufacture of 
machine tools, and among the oldest 
trades of the city are the leather 
works and button makers, while the 
name of Birmingham is associated 
in the mind of the veriest schoolboy 
with chocolate! 

Birmingham will never be a pretty 
lady among cities. She is increasing 
her parks, and making brave efforts 
to increase the facilities for the 
amusement of her people, but the 
real reward of her labors is her 
usefulness of service to the country, 
and her own prosperity. On her face 
is the trace of toil, but it is an hon- 
orable stamp and by it she takes 
her place as the fifth city of the 
country in order of precedence. 
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THE IMPERIAL CITY 


The Heart of the Empire  Attractivenesstothe Traveller 


LONDON, the world’s metropolis and LONDON was described as an important com- 


the heart of the British Empire, has mercial centre by I acitusin 61 A.D. Its attrac- 
tiveness to the traveller arises in large part 


been for more than two centuries the because it presents the opportunity to study the 
political and commercial centre of the development of thought from the primitive 
globe. Its position is unique and such - beginnings of nearly 2,000 years ago down to 
as no other city in history has attained. the latest improvement of today. It-is a picture 


both of life and of things of all historical hs. 
It is the capital and centre of the world- ee 


wide British Empire and is the héad- | -_ mener pe if by Willis the Cor the ogt 
e Conqueror i 
quartets from which more'than a quar- the lith century, the 14th century: Guildhall 


ee of the: entire | population o the | and | the massive splendour of St..Paul’s, built 
"Thc Housioeh ; globe; occupy. more than a quarter of « | by Sir Christopher Wren in the 17th century. 


Parliament ‘the world? s area is governed. ‘2 ~ In London’s museums and art galleries are treas- 
Sat | ; ae ures gathered from the uttermost: parts of the 


“In finanee, commerce and shipping.” London earth. 
Mes been, for cefituries in the’tead. London's 
merchant adventurers have financed and directed 
the opening up to trade and commerce ef mose_ 

»new: lands than all other. countries ‘combined. 
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Nowhere else in the world will be found, as 
in London, the comforts and refinements of 
modern civilisation side by side with. customs 


d ceremonies which have been jealously 
Totlay the money supplied through London is an J 
developing new countries in Africa, Asia, North guarded from the Middle Ages. When the King 


and South America and insAustralasia, building?’ * o Queen ae npn rea 
railroads, ports and cities.and constantly adding \. _ of state with postilions and outri ers, 80 toppen 


; at Parliamént, as. their predecessOrs. have’ f 
to the sum of the world’ oW éalth. and comfort. ‘turiek Bhey’ ace” followed BY cae 


‘London is the news centre of the world; By’. _ Wardets of the Tower. (‘‘Beefeaters’) wearing. 
cable, telegraph, wireless and by ship every event. similar uniforms. to. those in which. Yeomen 
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of: importance is known in London and from 
‘there is distributed to every other part of the 
‘world. Hereis the barometer by which is judged 
‘the fluctuation’ of tradé, commerce, finance and 
politics i in every country. 
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Wardets followed Queen Elizabeth, In accord- 
ance with the practice: of centuries, on the 9th 
of November in. each: year,’ the newly-elected 


Lord Mayor of London drives in state in a gilded 


coach with bewigged and powdered footmen 
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ae * A eae and coachmen and with much pageantry; to be 
es | presented tothe Lord Chief Justice at the Royal 
Courts of Justice. No one can be said’ to. have 

a... travelled or to have seen the world who has not 
eS -@ i 18 cece ih af CREEL ee eae | seen London. London’s 7,500,000 people and - 
ee ate? CE acacinas GE ae | the tremendous enterprises they carry on assure 
Petits Ries A eerewerrsr eee es os for the metropolis its continuance as the world’s 
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The Anne Hathaway Cottage | 


at Shottery | 
‘© Frith,. Reigate 


The roads of “Merrie England” 
Are the loveliest I know— 
They lie across the Moorland 
Where gorse and heather grow. 
They creep between the’ hedges, 
They twist and turn, and here 
They race up to the sky-line 
And pretend to disappear. 
And if you follow quickly 
You find they still are there, 
‘Leading onwards, ever onwards 
Through the villages and towns 
Like an éndless ribbon stretching 
Over honey-colored downs; 
Rough and stony on the fell-lands, 


Scrambling up the mountain steep, 


~ Curling in between the bowlders, 


Thr OES 


Silver beeches in the sun, 


On through pine ‘trees, scented pine 


trees 


(Like:'a sentinel each one). .° 


ies RPG is 
Se =The roads of “Merrie England” 
=~. Are like a motley throng— 


ee oe 4 


——— 


* As if they feel uncertain 
Of just -the way to: go. ©... 
“vsome roadg_are black and shiny 
And new as. new ‘can ‘be, °. 
But other:roads are old roads 


~ : 


» O'erhung. with mystery, 


5 


f. All:peopled.with the shades 

g Of Britain's ancient history. — 
Baye Ae, ee Ly. 
_ The roads of “Merrie Englan a”. 
Are never twice the same, 
«Amid ‘every: ‘time -you fallow them 
pa You ‘thank the Lord you came. 
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All among the mountain sheep. . . . 
They may beckon through the beeches, 
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Shakespeare's House at- 
“~~ Stratford-on-Avon 
© Frith, Reigate 
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Pembroke Castle, Birthplace of 
2 Henry VII, in 1457: 
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Dunster Yarn Market, With Castle 
in Background ; 


© Fhotochrom 


Famous Forth Bridge, 


Near Edinburgh: —. | 
© W. Reid 
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= ‘LANCASHIRE COTTON INDUSTRY 
HAS ITS CENTER IN MANCHESTER 


{Yarns and Fabrics From Its Warehouses -Are Dispatched 
to Every Quarter of Civilized Globe—Classes of 
Fabric Vary in Different Districts - 


By FRANK NASMITH 
Editor of the Textile Recorder, Silk Journal, etc. 


MA NCHESTER (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Manchester is the rec- 
ognized center of the greatest cotton 
manufacturing district in the world 
and from its warehouses yarns and 
fabrics are dispatched to every quar- 
ter of th: civilized world. 


Even in the days of the spinning 
‘wheel and hand loom the merchants 
of Manchester had organized a defi- 
nite method of selling their goods, 
and dispatched travellers throughout 
the country who carried samples and 
took orders which were subsequently 
filled, the roods being delivered by 
the great wagon service that had 
been established throughout England, 
From the commencement of the ma- 
chine industrial era, about the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, Man- 
_ chester became more and more the 
marketing center of the cotton in- 
dustry. Bolton, the home of Cromp- 
ton, the inventor of the spinning 
mule, developed largely into a fine 
yarn-producing center and it has the 
distinction of being today the great- 
est producing. district for fine yarns 
made from Egyptian cotton. 


System of Trading 
Although, within its boundaries, 
the city still possesses spinning 
mills and weaving sheds, Manchester 
is not actually a large producing 


town. The total number of spindles 
at work in the Manchester area 
—which includes several fair-sized 
towns and even Salford, the latest 
English borough to obtain the dig- 
nity of being called a “city”—is 
3,311,768, and the number of looms 
22,008. The product from spindles 
an’? looms is varied and not so dis- 
tinctly characteristic or definite as 
it is from other producing districts. 

It will no doubt be advisable for 
due appreciation of the greatness of 
Manchester to discuss briefly the 
system of trading and the organiza- 
tion essential to world’s trade. The 
Manchester Royal Exchange is un- 
doubtedly the hub. It is a building 


occupying 8222 square yards, or 1.7. 


acres. It has a single trading floor; 
the total number of its members is 


| world. 


the center of the industry while their 
distributing stores are in the distant 
parts of the earth. 

Market knowledge is another great 
and important essential. For years 
the ‘shippers of Manchester goods 
have been studying the predilections 
of the consumer on the spot, and the 
great and varied trade that has been 
built up is testimony to the differing 
tastes of the various peoples of the 


The native of. Java does not ‘like 
the prints that the West African 
fancies and therefore must be-spe-. 
cially catered to. It has never been 
a case of forcing the consumer to 
accept a certain line, even when com- 
petition was less severe than it is 
today, but rather to find out his de- 
sires and meet them, 


Employees Number 500,000 
The magnitude of the cotton: indus- 
try ‘which finds its center in Lanta-} 


shire is hardly: appreciated by. ‘many. 
There’ are approximately 59,000,000 
spindles, or one-third of the. total 
number throughout the world; of 
looms there are 800,000, weaving an 
enormous variety of fabrics. In a 
normal year Lancashire imports and 
uses over 2,000,000 bales. of Ameri- 
can cotton, nearly 500,000 bales o7 
Egyptian, and 500,000 bales of other 
growths. The export of cotton yarn 


during 1925 was 1,572,877,000 pounds, 


a 


with a value of £65,587,415, and of 
cloth 4,433,745,800 square yards, hav- 
ing a value of £150,526,000. It has 
been estimated that the capital in- 
vested in the industry is £ 200,000,000, 
while employees number 500,000. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Lancashire industry is making a de- 
termined effort to rid itself of de- 
pendency on the United States for 


its supply of raw material, or at sny |’ 


rate to reduce such dependency. It 
is probably the only industry that 
taxes its raw material—6d. per 000-, 

pound bale—in order to raise money 
for the development. of cotton grow- 
ing within the Empire. Such devclop- 
ment work is proceeding well, good 
progress is being made, and this veai 
some 500,000 bales of Empire cocton 
will be available. 

Confidence in Future 


‘Another instance of the initiative 
and foresight. of Manchester.men is 


exemplified by the Ship Cana! which~ 


has established Manchester, lying 30 
miles from the sea, as the fourth port 
in Great Britain.. Our concern is 
with: the cotton industry and it can 
be stated emphatically that »y ship- 
ping cotton direct to Manchester con- 


siderable saving in'the price of the. 


raw material to the consumer can 
be secured. There has been a cteady 
development in the cotton shipping 
‘business and over 50 per cent of the 
‘Egyptian crop is now delivered di- 
rect to the Manchester docks. Fur- 
ther,‘ there is constant increase in 
the exportation of Lancashire-made 
fabrics via the Ship Canal. 


At the moment the cotton industry. 


is suffering | depressign in common 
with many other staple trades, but 
there:is.no fear as to the future. The 
ready.‘adaptability of the Lancashire 
manufacturer, the remarkably well 
organized system of distribution, the 
hereditary skill of the operatives, and 
the intimate knowledge of-the mar- 
kets of the world, are assets with 
which Lancashire is equipped to meet 
the most strenuous competition. 


GREAT BRITISH CO-OPERATIVE 
STORES HAD SMALL BEGINN ING 


Flannel Weavers of Rochdale Started Enterprise That Has 
Grown Into Mighty Institution in 80 Years 


' 


MANCHESTER, Eng. (Special Cor- 
respondence) — Little did Samuel 
Ashworth, flannel weaver and 
amateur .-shopman, think, as he 
wrapped up the first purchase— 
half-a-pound of sugar—in the little 


co-operative. store in Toad Lane, 
Rochdale, that his efforts were the 
practical beginning of a mighty 


between 11,000 and 12,000, and the 
attendance at High ’Change on Tues- 
day and Friday reaches 8000 persons. 
The Exchange is open for business 


had not, and so its trade rapidly 
grew in volume. 

These flannel weavers, whose 
memory is now world » famous, 
started their business with a capital 
of £28, which they had subscribed 
over the period of one year, at the 
rate of first twopence and finally 
three pence a week. They stocked 
their little shop with five commod- 


every working day, but it is on Tues- 
day and Friday that the responsible 
directors, managers, and others from 
the mill: of Lancashire attend in 
great numbers. Such days are mar- 
ket days, and the sight of some 8000 
persons doing business on one floor, 
quietly, and without undue noise, for 
only a hum arises to the visitors’ 
gallery, is most impressive. 


Cotton Competes With Silk 
It should be appreciated that the 
mills in different areas in Lancashire 
apply themselves to the production 
of particular classes..of yarn..or-. 


fatric. Bolton has already been 
mentioned as the home of the fine 
spinning trade. Oldman mills con- 
cern themselves with the production 
of yarns of medium and coarse 
qualities spun from American cot- 
ton; Blackburn’s looms produce 
dhoties for India, while those of 
Burnley turn out hundreds of miles 
of Burnley “lumps,” a cloth which 
eventually gets to China. In north- 
east Lancashire, Nelson and Colne, 
the manufacturers of -fine fabrics 
are located, fabrics which are so ex- 
traordinarily good that some of them 
made wholly of cotton have success- 
fully competed against real silk 
goods. 

The advantage of trading on the 
Royal Exchange will be obvious, for 
in one place and within a compara- 
tively short space of time, a trans- 
action involving thousands of pounds 
and months of subsequent produc- 
tion work can be settled. For ex- 
ample, a shipper receives an inquiry 
from his agent or representative in 
India for a price for bleached goods. 
The shipper goes on ‘change, gets 
into immediate touch with a manu- 
facturer, and gets his price and de- 
livery date of such goods in the 
grey. Then the shipper can at once 
approach a bleacher and get his 


‘| which a. total net surp 


Manchester Sends Its AaBon to the Most Remote Corners of | the Civilized World 


Courtesy of London, Midland and Scottish Railway 


INTERIOR OF A LANCASHIRE MILL 


This Poster by Cayley Robinson Gives an Adequate Conception of Conditions Inside the Average Cotton Mill of Today. The Products of the Industry Are of 
Such Excellence That Many. of the Fabrics Have Competed Successfully With Real Silk Goods. 


“profit” is not used by co-operators 
in the usual way—resulting from the 
business was divided into three 
parts; one was given to the members 
in proportion to their purchases, an- 
other was set aside for the reserve 
fund, and the third for educational 
purposes. The constitution provided 
for one vote only for each member. 
Grew.to Great Proportions 

On these foundations, laid down in 
1844, was the British co-operative 
movement built. .So well did the 
“pioneers” and their followers 
build, that at the end of 1924, ex- 
actly 80 years later, there were 1314 
retail distributive societies in mem- 
bership with the Co-operative Union, 
The total. individual membership of 
these societies was 4,702,868, The 
total share and . loan capital . Was, 
£94,053,941, and the reserve funds’ 
£5,477,776. They employed between 
them 134,419 operatives, whose wages 
and salaries amounted to £17,534,- 
892; while the collective sales of.the 
societies reached - £177£77,825, on 
us of. £138,- 
947,448 was made, 

Success in co-operative distribu- 
tion very soon turned these early 
co-operators’ thoughts in the direc- 
tion of co-operative production, and 
in 1850 the Rockdale Corn Mill was., 
erected. The. experience gained 
through .-this... federal. mill—it-,be- | 
longed to several societies—largely_ 
contributed to the shaping of the Co- | 
operative Wholesale Society: It led 
also to other co-operative productive 
societies, of which at the end of 1924 
there were 105 with a membership of 


yielding a net surplus of “£363,784 
and a total share and loan cap 


1of £8,071,873, The wage bill paid $6 
gre rural village in Sutrey, and among 


{those received were ‘tulip, saxifrage, 


These “productive _ societies aré 
quite exclusive of the-four whole-?} 


11,868 employees was £1,838,353. 
~ * Wholesale Co-operatives | 


% 


sale societies; the.Engiish, the Scot- 
tish, the Irish Agricultural, andthe 


English and Scottish. The English 
C. W. S., which is the largest of 
these wholesale societies, and like 
the Scottish distributes as well as 
produces, manufactures almost any- 
thing from candles to motor. ve- 
hicles; has purchasing depots and 
estates in different parts of Europe, 
the United States, Canada, Africa, 
India, and Ceylon. At the end of 
1924 the C. W. S., which is a fed- 
eration of retail societies, had 1187 
members, a total share and loan 
capital of £31,551,203, and a dis- 


‘| tributive trade total of £72,888,064. 


price for bleaching and date of de- 
livery. A cable back to India, a re- 
turn cable, and the order is placed. 


The Overseas Trade 


The manufacturer will then ap- 
proach a spinner—whose prices for 
certain counts of yarn he possessed 
when he quoted for his cloth—and 
will place an order for delivery of 
sufficient yarn to meet his require-. 
ments. The spinner. if he has not 
already done so, can immediately 
cover his supply’ of raw _ cotton 
through a cotton broker or mer- 
chant. Thus all sections being. in 
attendance at the Royal Exchange, 
the problem of merchanting becomes 
comparatively simple: ~ | 

The Manchester shippers have 


Original Store of Co-operatives. From 


World. 


movement, whose trading figures 
were one day to reach hundreds of 
millions of pounds. The neighbors 
who had crowded through the open 
door to watch his unskilled sales- 
manship certainly did not think so, 
but as the days, or rather evenings, 
sped by~the shop was only opened 
in: the evenings after Ashworth and 
his 27 fellow. weavers had finished. 
their ordinary work—it became in-. 
creasingly evident that the little 
“co-op” shop had benefits to offer 
which the other provision dealers 


This Beginning. the ‘Rochdale Pioneers 


Have Grown Into One of the Largest Co-operative Organizations in the 
It Was Opened With the Sale of a Half-Pound of Sugar 80 Years Ago. 


ities—butter, sugar; oatmeal, candles, 
and flour. The “Equitable Pioneers 
of Rochdale,” as they called them- 
selves, succeeded where éarlier co- 
operators had failed, by selling their 
goods at current prices, and dividing 


the savings effected by their co- |, 


operative trade among the opur-. 
chasers in proportion to the amount 
of their purchases. Besides selling 
their goods at: current prices, they 


insisted upon cash payments, and the 
giving of full weight and good qual- | 


ity. The surplus or saving—the word 


built up the overseas trade. -for: 
Lancashire to such an extent that 
the cotton industry is today Britain’s 
second greatest. industry, the. first 
| agriculture, . Quaint and’ 
rious are the names to be seen 
on name rh oma of many waréhouse 
doors. Although. the names remain 
even now, it. is probable, in many} 
instances, thatthe old-interests have 
gone out and the present directors 
ore alt Beith But the breed ‘ 
e from many quarters 
the earth came merchant adven- 7 Northgate, Blackburn, Eng. 


turers who settled in Manchester and ENGLISH & COLONIAL 
hased cotton. Located out | LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S TAILORS 


Sports St Suits ba od ga 
Trouser "Preseers Two-Piece Suits | 


Manager: OSWALD TATE. Tel. 6841. 


<i tae Telephone 6273 


A.A. TATTERSALL & CO. 
‘Abrasive Wheels 


from 1” to 48” diameter. 
Grinding Machinery 
BLACKBURN, Lancs., England 


“W. H. LEVERS 


EDWARD BARLOW Ltd. 


Smallware Manufacturers 


21 Spring Gardens, Manchester 


Chapelfield Mills, Radcliffe, Eng. | 


Tel. City 2906 Tel. Whitefield 6. 


_nereragy bk poy Galloons, Webs, Advertising 
Tapes, Red ces, Tailors’ ‘Trimming, . Spindle 
Banding, Silk Ferrets, Silk and rized 
Cords, . Prussian, Stay, Slipper and Bracé 
Bindings, Ribbon Wires, Cotton, Hemp and 


Italian Twines. . 
AGENTS: 


London—J. we ities &: Co., 509 Gresham St. 
Tel. City 462 


Glasgow—R. ee 205 Buchanan St. Tel. 854. 


Belfast—W. J. M. 
Te aane M, Walker, 7 William 8t., 8. 


Nottingham—m, Baker & Co., 1 Broad 8t. 
Tel. 3744. 
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which yielded a net surplus of £1,- 
213,345. It employed 34,227 workers, 
whose total wages and _ salaries 
amounted to £4,814,147. The value 
of its stock in trade in 1924 was 
£9,309,528. 


The “Neverdone” 
Fibre Suit Case 
The “Neverdone” Suit ° and 
Attache Cases have the outward 
appearance of leather and will 
wear like iron. We are espe- 
cially desirous that customers, 
both overseas and in the UY. S, A, 
should investigate the “Never- 
done” products. And as we can 
only supply to the Trade, will 
you please ask your local dealer 
to obtain for you, or send us his 
address. 


Metal Beads and Locks are spe- 
cial features: protected corners 
another. . 


‘Ask for the. 
“NEVERDONE” 


Other specialities are -Cabin 
at Boxes, Shop Fixture 
Boxes. Catalogue gladly sent on 


prequee. 


_ THE EXCELSIOR 
Pidasgeye Co. Lid. 


37,699, a total trade of £5,425 og 


NOTED BOTANIST 
HONORED FIGURE 


Peter Collinson Warned the 
English Government of 
“Revolution” 


By MAJ. NORMAN BRETT-JAMES | 


Author of ““‘The Life of Peter 
. Collinson,” étc, 


Special from Monitor Bureau | 


LONDON—Among the Englishmen 
who established friéndly business re- 
lations with the American. coionies in 
the eafly eighteenth century, an Hon- 


orable place must be accorded to 
Peter Collinson. _He was a Quaker | 
and a London mérchant, and Was | 


and dittany from Maryland, and rasp- 
berries from New England. 

In 1730 he received a letter from 
Francis Veale as to the progress in 
Carolina, with two rough maps of 


shingle, sail-cloth, and hinges, and 
was establishing trade with the New 
England States, which sent their 
sloops to act as carriers of merchan- 
dise in both directions. 


Devoted His Life to Botany 


In the same year Collinson became 
acquainted with Francis Dales of 


Providence, in Nassau, one of the Ba- 


hama Islands. He sent over speci- 
mens of shrubs and flowers. About 
the same time Dr. Samuel Chew 


‘introduced Collinson to .Jobn Bar- 
-|tram, an American native-born, who 
hailed from Derby in Pennsylvania. 
|} Bartram was a natural genius and 
| devotéd his life to botany. He estab- 
+ lished the first botanic garden in the 
|New World, and for 38 years kept up 
“fa. correspondence with Collinson, 


without even meeting him. The 
garden on the Schuylkill River, 
which is still in existence, owes 


*+much of its beauty to the seeds and 


born at the beginning. of 1694, when | - 


life was rather easier in Pngiand for | | 
Nonconformists than in certain parts | 


of the seventeenth century. His! — 


father” Was a successful, wholesale | 
woolen drdper, haberdasher and mer- | | 
cer, with a, business house in Grace- | 
church Street and business connec- | 
tions with some of the’ 13 states 
which stretched from French Canada 
to Florida, then in the -hands of 

Spain. 

Collinson and his brother James 
darried on and increased the paternal 
business, and both were able to devote 
a-considerable portion of their time 
to the study of botany and the prac- 
tice of gardening. As early as 1723 
Peter. Collinson persuaded gardeners 
in the colonies to send him seeds to 
plant in his garden at: Peckham, then 


BRITISH production designed for 
motorists, by motorists: Distinctly hand- 
acme in a eran mg defies weather of 

DESCRIF The “‘Stormgard’”’ 
‘s yy as RIFTION “% you as the usual 
standard equipment of a car. 


7 DAYS APPROVAL 


(against full pousittance). Residents ,in 
the United Kingdom may have their 
“Stormgard”’’ on #4 days’ approval against 
full remittance. Money refunded in full 
if it does not exactly suit your purpose, 


ALL SEASON MO DEL 
STYLE NO, 204 

with detachable ‘fleece lining. Pte. emi- 
nently the Bow at 
WEATHERS. but “definitely 
stormproof Kectcnae 75 Ramer and a 
heavy stormproof coat for Winter. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: Made from triple- 
pane Supe a Gabardine, interiined | 
garda’ 
warm Teddy 
fitted complete with hi > 
or Fur Storm Collar, 


for carrying hr all 
= 2 mughent i Motor 
roto out, ape 


breast pocket 
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plants sent by Collinson and his 


friends all over England, whiie many 
of the gardens in the mother coun- 


| try, Collinson’s two gardens at Peck- 
+ham and Mill Hill, in particular owe 


# very great debt to the researches 
of Bartram. 

Collison employed Bartram as a 
collector of American plants and dis- 


}tributed what was sent to him, at first 
| otily to Philip Miller, of the Apothe- 


| referring to the 


caries Garden in Chelsea, and te’ 
Lord Petré, the owner of Thornton © 
and Writtle Park in Essex. After’a 
year or two, the list grew, until many ~ 
of the great landowners in England, 
which were suitable for the soil of 
Philadelphia. The first parcel sent 
out contained vines and nectarines 
and 69 other kinds which Philip Mil- - 
ler selected and named. The seeds 
and plants were frequently sént to 
Bartram, enclosed in parcels to 
Joseph Breintnall. Dr. Witt, Israel 
Pemberton, and other well-known 
Philadelphians. 

Collinson sometimes sent Bartram 
other presents, such as a calico 
gown for his wife and a good suit of 
clothes for himself. He. also kept 
him in.-touch with botanical research, 
by sending him books. After a few 
years, Collinson had secured so long . 
a list of patrons that Bartram could 
afford to spend several months in 
travel,, and. the results were. dis- 
patched to England and distributed 
to the. clients, The culmination of 
Bartram’s success as a purveyor of 
plants to England was when Col- 
linson, after many orts, secured 
his friend’s. appointment as royal 
botanist to King George III, at the 
salary of £50 a yedr. 


Knew Younger Penns. 
Collinson knew the younger Penns 
well, and introduced Bartram to 
them. He also asked. that the pro- 
prietors of Pennsylvania should 
allow him an annual galary in re- 


turn for his botanical research, by 
sending him books, but nothing 
came of it. Of the patrons to whom 
Collinson sent Bartram’s seeds, there 
were one or two of unustial import- 
ance. The Duke of’ Richmond 
planted 20 of these exotics in Good- 
wood Park; the Earl of Bute, so un- 
popular as Prime Minister, sent his 
share to Kew Gardens, or used them 
to beautify Kenwood, London’s latest 
open space. Worksop, one of the fine 
estates in the “Dukeries” owes a 
great deal to Bartram, who sent an 
annual bex for the Duke of Norfolk. 

Benjamin Franklin was a very in- 
timate friend‘ of Collinson’s and 
spent much time at Mill Hill during 
his long stay in England. On his 
return he became, for the time, 
highly unpopular with the Ameri- 
cans, and Collinson wrote warning 
letters to the English Government, 
“commotions in 
which the riotous Prybeterians (sic) 
by illicit acts and contrivances have 
jockeyed out of the assembly my 
rigchious friend, Mr. Franklin, who 
was speaker, in the last.” 


Inkling of Coming Trouble 


Collinson, like his Swedish friend, 
Peter Kalm, nad some inkling of the 
coming troubles and warned his 
friends in the ministry that the 
colonists had the Oliverian spirit 
and might try a “revolution ... to 
sett themselves up. independent of 
their Mother Country.” It was Col- 
linsen’s information and encourage- 
ment that first induced Franklin to 
interest himself in électricity, and 
Collison published his’ friend’s ‘ex- 
periments to the Royal Society, de- 
fended him against their criticism, 
and secured his election as a fellow. 

Philadelphia is indebted to this 
public-spirited London merchant for 
‘much help in the foundation of her 
public library, the first to. be founded 
in the -New World. We sent over 
books, persuaded his friends td do 
likewise, and acted as their library’s 
pete — for over 20 years. 
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PETER COLLINSON 
Reproduced From an Old Print, 


the colony, and an indication of its 
chief products, wheat, timber, pitch, 
tallow, and hides. Veale pointed out 
that the young colony needed canvas, 


LOCKE & NUTT Ltd. 


Manufacturers, Commission Agents & 
Buyers 


Want Additional Agencies 


Specializing in all Textiles and Trim- 
mings for the Clothing, Costume, Robe, 
etc. Manufacturers. 


-21 Park Place, LEEDS, Eng. 


Manufacturers of 


Magnetic Separators 
For All Purposes 


Sand Mixing and 
Disintegrating Machines 
Moulding Machines for 


Foundries 


G. L. ADAMSON Ltd. 
ROCHDALE, ENGLAND | 


‘William Brierley, | 
Collier & Hartley 


Limited 
ROCHDALE, ENGLAND 


Leading makers of all kinds of 
Boiling Pans and Machinery for 
the manufacture of Toffee, Cara- 
mels, Lozenges, Licorice and other 
Sweetmeats. 
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3 Allotment Street, Rochdale, England 
Tel. 1085 


250 Gross 5” and 6” Black Buamelied Ring 
Bobbins. 120,000 7” Roving, 14.0 
Slubbing with creel pegs for same, 132000 
4%"x8%" and: 5°x3%”" Warpers Bobbins. 
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BRITISH MATERIAL 


The Genuine “LAN CASHIRE” 
POTATO and APPLE PEELER 


The Peeler With 30 Years’ Reputation 


BRITISH WORKMANSHIP 


Made in TEMPERED BLUE STEEL 7 
and FIRTHS’ STAINLESS STEEL 


EFFICIENT—ECONOMICAL~DURABLE 


From all Hardwaremen—Ironmongers—Stores, Etc. 


R. E. COLLINGWOOD & SON, Rochdale, Lancashire, Eng. 
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-:Special from Monitor Bureau 


IDC N—The charm of touring in | 


- eperiad not‘in the journeys 
: d and the towns to be 
rat. ‘the end of them, but in 


Me making. For the roads - of |. 


have both personality and 


| pe a; they ‘are not senseless tracks | 
ily, that lead from one place to | 


ayes 


*, but friends, each with a dif- 


fen “tale to tell: to those who are |} # 
) imbued with haste and pre- |. 
i. with other matters that they 


C t listen. 
» olan 10. the crest of the ridge and 
weepi og” straight: forward up hill 
dor dale as far as the eye can 
riding: contemptuously over 

ten and taking no account of 

and villages on either side. 

the Sfaveler that he is passing 

recy very road on which, 1800 
ago, swung Ceesar’s legions at 


= @overed the known world. 
_ This one, that: keeps along the high 
g round to avoid the swamps and 
7 3 that covered the valleys when 
it “was formed, is where the traders 
i end the pilgrims walked on their way 


ed Canterbury and its shrine; on this | 


one, where the inn-sign creaks above 
the great bow-window, it is not diffi- 


' cuit’ to see the coaches roll by to| 


* Bath, and the chaise with its lolling 
postilions bear its burden of scent 
; and. powder and finery. back to the 
- Court of St. James’s. 
om my Memories of Smugglers 
| + This little lane, tumbling steeply 
: basen to the cove, must have seen on 
gegen a century or so ago many 
4 train of ponies go by with the 
A mugziers’ barrels slung across 
ms, this 60-foot concrete highway, 
ie other end of the scale, that has 
eaten away half a hillside to ease 
_ the gradfent, is. the voice of the mod- 
ern d. There are, . fortunately, 
ut tew of this latter kind; the main 
é pads for the most pa have not such 
- an overbearing ‘disposition, but wind 
court ously arodund obstacles and are 
not afraid to climb. 
a the lanes, their chief. char- 
cteristic’ is to turn. four right- 
gled. corners in quick succession, 
i then to proceed gently forward 
S. n their ‘original direction, because 
Tansy sey ‘always skirted farmer 
p field. And the’British public, 


32 
oe * 


found its roads and its} 


yuntr --again~ with the coming -of 
-cheap*but reliable small car, and 
¢-motor-coaches and the co country. 

Ae os jusses,~ “would ‘Probably not have. it 


oer 


ae ‘Diversity of. Pr “ai ge 
shere do they lead you? Theré: 
ane be nowhere in the world: 
liversity of ‘scene in a-small} 
Sas you will find if you travel 
ds. of Britain. You may ert . 

su are wise ‘and travel some tim 
ywn to the. West. Country of Art| 


ci ¢ sient Names in Settings | 


one, for instance, mounting |. 


steady four-mile-an-hour tramp | 


windswept, except in the deep val- 


the?quay: and the coasters ‘swing .to| 
_\p whole-fields of narcissi°an 


Devotasitire 


= a 


Picturesque Glimpses of British Rural Scenery, Including Loch Lomond, and Views of Somerset and 


{ 


_— 


1—Clovelly’s Single Street of Cobble Steps, Up and Down Which the Patient 


Be | Donkeys Bear Their Human Burdens; 2—Loch Lomond, Famous in-the Old 


Scottish Ballad; 3—The Castle Rock at Cheddar, Somerset. 


Highlands of Scotland, wid heather- 
clad mountains with blue lochs at 
their feet, that can only be men- 
tioned. 

To these and to many such other 
pleasant places, that there is not 
‘}space even to number, do the roads 
lead that radiate like spokes of-a 
wheel from London: they are in- 
finitely. diverse and they cannot be 
catalogued. Volumes could be writ- 
ten upon the villages alone; and the 
dispute as to which is the prettiest 
will never be settled, for some wiil 
always prefer Clovelly upon the 
Devonshire coast, where white cot- 


® © Fr/Lh @) 


beauty of Surrey, lawns and great 
trees and trim gardens with here 
and there a stretch of heath and pine 
and at Guildford the dignity and 
kindliness of an old county town; 
upland stretches of heather and 
woodland in the New Forest of Wil- 
liam Rufus; back to the quiet pas- 
toral Dorset of Thomas Hardy; a 
road winding high over the hills that 
fringe the coast to Exeter; Devon- 
shire lanes, deep and green, where 
thatched cottages stand among the 
trees and wild gwoses peer out from 
the hedgerows; on Dartmoor heather 
again and prehistoric circles and 
rushing streams. and high tors that 
look out on each side to the sea—all 
in. 200 miles or so. 


At the end you may see. a county 
that is a place apart, naked and[ 


leys, and ringed .by tall iron cliffs 
which open unexpectedly to reveal a 

stretch of white sand at the Head of 
the’ cove’ or a deép’ harbor, ‘where 
; the ‘gray*cottages straggle own -to 
the’ tide. In the spring you y see 
‘violets ;}. 
and at all. ‘times. something: of} 
Merlin’s magic still: lingers in the sea-| 
mist’ sarod fated dn. from the At-} 
lantic ‘and the colorg ‘that the 
‘gen | eb py from the ‘sihking: sun. 
ee it is still and luminots, - 


“Or if- it is. the ‘springtime; it is't 


beat perhaps to go and. see the blos- 


mane x Worcestershire bon’ Glouces- 


tages sit one above another in the 
wooded amphitheater of the valley 
as though they watched some play 
upon the sea’s stage and sat close 
together to talk until it should be- 
gin; and some will like wide-set 


tershire and Herefordshire, over 
against the Welsh border; itis possi- 
ble to drive through whole forests 
of it around Evesham, and to follow 
the River Wye from Hereford, with 


Broadway in Worcestershire, 
some Bibury in Oxfordshire, where 
the lines of gray stone cottages melt 
into the green of the trees and mea- 
dows and show up the gay colors 
of thefr -garden-flowers, the brook 
bubbles away from the spring in the 
inn garden, and nothing whatever of 
the modern world obtrudes; and 
gome will prefer any one of a dozen 
others that .ie scattered up and 
down the land. 


Car Unnecessary 
It is not necessary in order to 


travel by road that one should be} 


possessed of wealth, or even of 2 
car. It is possible to travel almost 
anywhere in ingland by taking one 
motorbus after another, for the vari- 
ous systems iink up; and for those 
with no other objectives than to 
spend the days wandering; it is no 


its cathedral by a fine road looking 
over to the Welsh hills on the west to 
Ross on its hill, and thence down the 
ever-winding and deepening tree-clad 
valley to Chepstow, past the pictur- 
esque ruins of the Abbey of Tintern, 
and with perhaps a diversion to Sy- 


FIRST FACTORY IS OPENED 
AT WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


mond’s Yat, is to see spring at its best 
‘with the changing greens. of the fo- 
liage unspoilt by summer’ $ dust snd 
heat. 

In this border country, too, are to 
be seen some of the finest old inns 
in England; the New Inn at Glouces- 
ter (new indeed. in 1450), with 
creeper-clad balconies looking ed 
its courtyard; and the® Feathers. at 
Ludlow, with a. wealth of fine ‘oa 
a} carving. Or.if you. take’ one: hag tne 
little roads. that wind throu ugh Cinn: 
and Bishops Castle among” hills 
and. woods of the border, dipping now 
and again down ‘to marae a 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON~—When Welwyn Garden 
City was planned it was decided that 
it should be something more than a 


mere dormitory for ‘London. It was 
decided ‘that a. portion of the land 
available for building should be set 
<7 Spare for factory sites. The land for 
this. purpose is: well, away~from the 
residential part of«the city. Land 
was also allocated for the houses of 
the workers mear the factory sites, 
and, the epi ‘of this a veiw frat 
seen recent when ‘Ler ’s firs 
road. to: Chest Ny the Deva ot the Ro- 7 Here-  eedaea. wheat. is. oben 
mans and, ‘walled city- still, where| tured: and .the; workers. are housed | 
whole streets of half-timbered houses} under. the best. possjble: conditions. 
stand and the rows remain to elevate} Light, air, and spacious gurround- 
the: shopper and ‘comtound. the anti-| ings are features of, the new factory. 
quariap. The machinery. is of the most 

For those with: dima: to spare there} up-to-date type- which involves. a. 
are’ Wordsworth’s Lake » the | minimum handling of, the, product. 
gray hills cf: ‘Western. Ireland, ‘Or: ene The outer walls are paacii in sah: 


be 


tiles which give a delightful air of 
cleanliness and which freshen up 
after every rain shower... And all 
round the factory one can walk out 
into the depths of the country, along 
winding Hertfordshire lanes, over 
clear brooks, “under tree-clad_hill- 
sides and over rolling meadow land. 
On one side of the factory is a 
large recreation; ground with hard 
tennis courtS and a cozy pavilion. 
A program of tree planting has been 
entered upon and in a few years the 
itside view of this pioneer -of 
elwyn’s factories should present 
jan attractive appearance. 
A very democratic. line has been 
adopted. ini the welfare arrange- 
ments. In the building class distinc- 
tions have been abolished. At noon 
each day work stops and the same 
hu is served to all employees. 

e who laid out the future 
Weywyn Garden City must feel sat- 
isfaction in ‘seeing how well their 
plans have turned out. 


© Prolectrome) 


and 


amored of high speeds; 


bad plan to set out with knapsack 
on back and Ordnance map in pocket 
—the hill-shaded ones are best, with 
the delectable patches of brown high 
land—and travel by bus or on foot 
round the countryside, walking when 
the by-paths seem best and the 
world of petrol obnoxious, getting 
aboard again when the way becomes 
too dull‘or too long, and not needing 
to decide where the next day shall 
lead until it arrives. 


For those, on the other hand, who 
know that their desire to get to place 
A is proof against temptation to lin- 
ger on the way or turn aside to 
catch a passing fancy, there are the 
motorcoaches which run in the sum- 
mer with the regularity of trains to 
the coast. from London, and whose 
proprietors will also, if you so de- 
sire, take you for a tour almost any- 
where and house and feed and in- 
struct you all the time as well. 


The Secret of Touring 


« But it is the little cars, chiefly, that 
people the road nowadays, full to 
overflowing with the family and its 
baggage and its dog, that are to be 
found at the top of the Downs and the 
end of the lane and where the road 
runs down to the sea. And the own- 
ers Of them do not and need not 
envy those that sweep past them in 
powerful -cars. For in Britain the 
secret of touring is not to fix one’s 
gaze upon the end of the journey, 
and emphatically not to be en- 
for then the 


road will wind interminably and un- 
necessarily and be full of cyclists 
and pedestrians and huge lorries, all 
seeming to take great delight in ob- 
struction, and traveling will consist 
in nothing else but slowing down 
continually and picking up speed 
again. 

Better it is to set out with only 100 
miles or so to go before nightfall, so 
that there is ample time to travel 
leisurely, watching not the road only 
but that which lies on each side of it, 
to take the slightly longer routes that 
are therefore less crowded and usu- 
ally more attractive, and to stop for 
a while when the prospect opens out, 
the shadow of the cathedral falls 
across the square, or. where the bat- 
tlements and gatehouse still stand 
beside the moat. 

Rest for the Night 

By this means“also you may arrive 
at your night’s destination at 4 
o’clock or soon after, and so be ina 
favorable position to solve that most 
difficult of Britain’s touring problems, 
the night’s rest. For though there 
are hotels in plenty, the best, especi- 
ally at holiday times, are eiiher full 
already (for this reason avoid stay- 
ing the night at coast towns) or fill 
up long before dinner-time; many 
have fair exteriors but are bad or ex- 
pensive or both; and the little inns 
that stand in such delectabie situa- 
tions have usually no accommoda- 
tion for visitors. 


BELFAST HIVE OF 


IRISH INDUSTRY 


Its Linens, Textile Machin- 
ery, and Shipping Trade 
World Renowned 


BELFAST (Special Correspond- 
ence)—It is no mean boast for the 
capital city of the youngest state in 
the British Empire to be able to 
claim possession of some of the 
largest industrial concerns of their 
kind in the world. 

Belfast's chief industry, in the 
matter of the number of workers 
employed, and in the capital in- 
vested and volume of exports, is 


._linen. It is also the most ancient, 


dating back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

Today a small area around Bel- 
fast is the center of the world’s 
linen production. Here over 1,000,000 
flax spindles are normally em- 
ployed making yarns and thread: 
these spindles are capable of pro- 
ducing one-third of the world’s flax 
spinning, or the equivalent of the 
spindles of its three most serious 
competitors combined—France, Bel- 
gium and Czechoslovakia. 

The linen industry, over the whole 
of Ulster, has a capital: of nearly 
£ 20,000,000, and gives employment 
directly to 65,000 people and in- 


,directly to 45,000 workers in sub- 
| Sidiary trades. 


| 


| 
' 


Half a century after the linen in- 
dustry had obtained a firm footing 
in Belfast, followed the esiahlish- 


/ment there in 1859 of the yard of 


Harland & Wolff, Ltd., which now 
extends over an area of 230 acres. 
This noted firm holds the world’s 
record for output, the year 1914 
witnessing the launching of ships 
aggregating 156,000 tons, including 
the Britannic (48,157 tons)—the 
largest ship which had been con- 
structed up to that time—and the 
Justicia (33,000 tons). 

Of recent years the firm has con- 
centrated on the development of the 
internal combustion engine ard last 
year the world’s largest motor liner 
was launched—the Asturias (22,500 
tons). These are the largest marine 
Diesel engines ever constructed and 
represent a triumph of technical 
skill, resulting from years of ex- 
permient and exhaustive trials 

The other shipbuilding company in 
Belfast, Warkman, Clarke & Co., 
Ltd., was established about 4) vears 
ago, on a site of four acres, which has 
now extended to over 100. 

The Belfast Ropeworks Company, 
Ltd., is the largest of its kind in 
the world and has been in existence 
for close on three-quarters of a-een- 
tury. It employs nearly 6000 hands 
and has agents in all parts of the 
world. 

An immense vzeriety oi machines is 
required in the process of manufac- 
ture of Belfast spinning frames, and 
the shops utilize every known kind 
of modern tool. Some 3500 hands 
find employment in these firms alone. 

Over 6000 workers are employed 
in the engineering shops of Belfast 
and a large export trade is carried 
on, amounting in 1923 to 9394 tons, 
valued at £1,512,249, and in 1924 to 
11,970 tons, valued at £1,863,226, 
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fe HE CONSTANTLY it increasing demand for Shredded 

Wheat i in England necessitated the erection of a Factory 

Gn that. country.. The building has just recently been 
completed and it is already working at high Pressure. 


Situated at Welwyn Garden City—a miniature city of prim, 
new houses in rural Hertfordshire —it is a long way from the 
smoke, fog and grime of big towns. The factory is a white-tiled 


- and many windowed building whose workrooms are bathed in 
oe and fresh clean air: 


No pains whave been spared to ensure clehitiienin and to provide for the well- 
sie and contentment of the workers. There are beautiful restrooms, lavatories 
fitted with shower-baths, and a restaurant where luncheon is served free. Neither 


e has the social side of this happy staff been overlooked, for jt has its own tennis 
courts and various sports and other clubs. 


Cape bi seew' is Open to public {inspection during all work hours, because the 
Management have every confidence i in the purity of Shredded Wheat and in the 
ideal conditions under which it’ is ‘made. Visitors observe that all the wheat goes 


into Shredded Wheat and only:the wheat. 


This food contains no flavouring, 


se colouring matter, ‘preservatives or adulteration of any kind. The shredding and 
cooking processes . render the wheat palatable and ensure that it will “keep’— 
but that 1 Is ¢ cll. It teddy ee the neat ~ 
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The new Shredded W heat i Factors, oficial Ne by the Marquis of 
Salisbury, at Welwyn Garden City, H ertforashire, Eng. 
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The British Sunday Newspaper witha Record of 
One Hundred and Thirty-five Successful Years _ 
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HE OBSERVER is more than a periodical. It is a 
British institution. It is recognized at home, abroad, 
and especially in America, as standing for those ideals 


A Famous Editorial Page 


For a great many years, thousands of people have been 
accustomed to look to the editorial_page of ‘The Observer 


_of national and international progress which come before 


all consideration of parties, governments, or individual 
statesmen. By these it judges all policies and movements 


for information, advice and guidance. It is written with a 
most profound sense of the responsibility entailed by the 
confidence of readers all over the world. During the war and 
in. the making of peace, and later during the years of recon- 


as they arise. No paper has a stronger or finer tradition. 


The Observer has flourished upon its independence, prac- 
tical idealism and transparent public spirit. Its prosperity 
-and reputation have never been higher than they are today 
and the patronage accorded it by subscribers and advertisers 
has never been more generous. 


oe. great newspaper both ‘records history and. makes it. 
A review of the files of The Observer will show that it has 
been so intertwined with the history of the past century 
a es and a half that the two can with. difficulty be separated. 
A ESE #. ©The Observer has' stood for many ‘‘forlorn hopes’’ in its 


ae | «Sr. P AUL'S, FROM St. MARTIN’ $+LE-GRAND long career, but.it has lived to see most of them gloriously 


xe - The Site of the New Post Office, 1815 | 
"eoia on. wood sie W. Thomas Smith from @ i 4 in the Guildhall Liars 2 triumphant. | | Rs ; 


‘struction and rehabilitation, this page has sought, and 
generally with success, to help in guiding the world policy 
of Great. Britain and of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations along the path of understanding, reconciliation and 
world peace, 


Since 1908 the editor of The Observer has been J. L. 
Garvin. Mr. Garvin's article, devoted to outstanding 
public questions of the hour, is the foremost feature of the 
page each week. [he Observer’s leading articles are articles 
that lead. Leadership responsibility are the keynotes of its 
comment. 


Another invaluable feature of the page is ‘The World 
—Week by Week’’—a comprehensive but always pithy and 
pointed survey of current events. 
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——— i = The Obiever Asa ‘Newspaper. 
: A | H p.. ~The news columns of The Observer are a complete 
picture of the-events of the week, fully and impartially 
recorded. Nothing a well-informed person would want. to 
know is lacking in these alert, varied and companionable 
pages. For that reason thousands of people, some of them 
in the most remote parts of the world, depend upon the 
‘paper for their kriowledge of the affairs of the world. Its 
correspondence, by mail and cable, from. America, France, 
-China-and ‘Japan, Germany; Ireland and elsewhere, is a 
concise, vivid and informative guide to events in those 
countries. , 


The financial pages of The Observer are recognized as 
among the most dependable and conservative of any paper, 
while ‘no other paper gives completer news concerning 


athletic events and sport.. a 


The Observer Asa Cited Guide 


The pages of The Observer devoted to literature and the 
other arts are admittedly in a class by. themselves. Its 
departments devoted to fiction, non-fiction, poetry, art and 
artists, music and musicians, the theatre, science, and the 
universities are all in charge of recognized experts, men and 
women whose names command instant attention to what- 

| ite. ignatures of such writers as J. C. 
ever they write ‘The signatu C civeiiiiaiives wATES: 
Squire, St. John Ervine, P. G. Konody, A. H. Fox-Strang- 
3 months peace meei a. aig gl, $1.10 
ways, Arthur Machen and many other well-known names rs an ge ae 2°15 
are regularly seen in Ihe Observer. LS as cin 178. 4d. 4.25 


The Observer has the courage of its opinions and they 
are expressed in straightforward and decisive writing. Its 
editorial page has ranked it among the first few of the 
world's organs of opinion. In the whole of British journal- 
ism no page is more widely or attentively read. 


The Observer and America 


Americans who are not familiar with The Observer can 
have no clear appreciation of it without the opportunity 
of examining a copy. Although published on Sunday, it 
is of a character quite unfamiliar among the Sunday papers 
of America or other parts of the world. It is a unique 
combination of a newspaper and weekly review which 
presents the news of all that is best in the world in the 
best possible manner. As such it is welcomed each week 
by a growing circle of readers in the United States and the 

- other English-speaking countries. 
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All whose faith lies in progress and whose interest is in 
the larger developments of our time will find ‘The Observer 
indispensable to their equipment. 


The Observer is the invaluable ally of everyone who 
wishes to understand and to forward, in the light of reason 
and co-operation, the making of the world of tomorrow. 


Che Observer 
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| Tor LeREET THROUGH THE TEMPLE ARCHWAY 
Ey? From a pencil drawing by -Fred Pegram. 
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AFTER- [THOUGHT 


Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever Enough, if something from our hands have 
glide; 


MOM 
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power 

The 8 ty remains, the Function never To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 
dies And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

While we, the brave, the mighty, and the Through love, through hope, and faith's 


wise, ~ transcendent dower, |= | 
| We men; who in our morn of youth defied § We feel that we are greater than.we know. -f 
| ‘elements, mus vanish; —be it so! —Wordsworth = | — 
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ROYAL Man STARTING FRoM Post. OFFICE IN LOMBARD STREET, 1827 : 
Phe gc saped on wood 8 W. Thomas Smith from a print in the Guildhall Libeery. 
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“MUCH BRIGHTER IN BRITAIN 


Many Thousands More Working Today Than in 1914— 
Country With 3 Per Cent of World's People Owns 


One-Third of World’s Shipping 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—It is conceded by all 
students of business conditions that 
Great Britain is distinctly on the up- 
grade industrially. At the beginning 
of this year, conditions were seen to 
be rapidly changing for the better. 
Employment was increasing week by 
week, the cotton textile pee asi 
believed that the stabilized price of 
raw cotton would again bring into 
the markets of Lancashire orders 
that had been hanging fire for two 
or more years, large orders for 
rolling stock and general equipment 
were being placed by British rail- 


Ways, and there was that general 


feeling of impending improvement 
which is recognized as a definite sign 
that business will probably be ma- 
terially better. 

Ali the promise of the first of the 
year has not been realized in the 
first five months of 1925; neverthe- 
less, unemployment has gone down 
steadily, until it is now under lI,- 
000,000, the first time this figure has 
been reached in several] years, with 
the exception of two weeks in 1924. 
In comparing British unemployment 
figures for various years it must be 
borne in mind that while the figures 
seem very large compared with pre- 
war normal years, it is still true that 
there are many more people em- 
ployed in Great Britain today than in 
1914. 

Emigration Has Almost Ceased 

In the prewar years emigration 
absorbed the surplus population over 
and above the ability of British in- 
dustry to employ increasing numbers 
from year to year, “but for a variety 
of reasons emigration has almost 
ceased since the end of the war and 
a large part of the unemployed today 
represent men and women who, in 
the ordinary course of things, would 
bave gone to America, Canada, Aus- 
tralia or elsewhere out of Great 
Britain, if it had not been for the 
disorganization due to the war. 

The heavy industries of Britain 
are gradually recovering from the 
depression of 1919. Opposed to this 
slowness of improvement may be 
cited many lighter industries which 
are very busy and prosperous, and 
which in the aggregate employ so 
many workers at good wages rates 
that they offset, to a rather surpris- 
ing extent, the dullness in the heavy 
trades. 

It is difficult to make a sweeping 
statement of the situation, due to the 
fact that in almost every industry, 
however depressed, there are always 
a few efficiently run plants that are 
able to prosper, but in general it 
may be said that while coal, iron and 
steel, shipbuilding, cotton and woolen 
textiles, shipping and engineering 
have been experiencing quiet times, 


- such other industries as automobiles, 


chemicals, railway equipment, tex- 
tile machinery, food products, high- 
grade cotton goods and the better 
grades of woolen clothing. materials, 
high-grade steels, pottery, candy and 
preserves, chocolate, soap, and a 
number of lesser industries have 
been consistently busy and are meet- 
ing competition throughout’ the 
world. / 

In the items of international trade 
going to make up what is called the 
invisible balance of trade, .Great 
Britain still leads the world. British 
banking, insurance, investment 
securities, and shipping still hold the 
field against all competitors. While 
it is true that shipping has been de- 
pressed all over the world it should 
not be forgotten that Great Britain, 


with only 3 per cent of the world’s 


population, owns more than 30 per 
cent of the world’s ships and that 
while world trade is today on a lower 
level of aggregate quantities and 
values than it was in 1914, the share 
which the British hold in world trade 


' is greater than it was in that year. 


~-_—~ -— = — & 


Trade Position 


In all discussions of Britain’s in- 
ternational trade position there is a 
tendency to overestimate the impor- 
tance of the industries exporting 
goods and underestimate those 
which export services. Thus bank- 
ing, finance, insurance and shipping 
have gone steadily ahead bringing 
wealth to Britain, although in the 
nature of things this is not so spec- 
tacular and obvious as would be the 
export on a large scale of cotton 
cloth, locomotives and other manu- 
factured articles. 

. For a considerable time after the 
war it was found necessary by the 


| Treasury and the Bank of England 
‘ to place rather strict limits on the 


amount of foreign financing that 


. could be done in the London money 
_ Market. This step had to be taken 


because the return to the gold stand- 
ard made it imperative that an un- 
favorable dollar exchange rate be 
prevented from drawing gold from 


‘London to New York. After a few 


» Months it was seen that the meas- 


ures taker to protect sterling ex- 
had served the purpose. for 


change 
which they had been devised and the |~ 


loan embargo was withdrawn. 
Since free offering of foreign in- 
vestment securities has again been 
allowed, the supremacy which since 
1914 New York had held in the field 


Of supplying investment capital to 


other countries no longer continued. 
a sae is still the largest distribu- 


tor of new capital to other countries 
because of the enormous gold stocks 
which accumulated in America dur- 
ing and after the war, but London is 
‘able to bid on any loan offered and, 
in the opinion of many investment 
bankers, has already lowered the 
rate which borrowers must pay for 
their accommodation. 

Many borrowers who before the 
war had had relations with London 
banking houses are again turning to 
London. There is an increasing vol- 
ume of inquiries for funds and it is 
obvious that London’s ability to re- 
sume its old-time place as a world 
center for investment. capital will 
be limited only by the ability of the 
British people to continue to pro- 
vide a surplus of savings over their 
living requirements and such ex- 
penses as that for the service of the 
American debt. For 1925 this amount 


was believed to be 225,060, s06, but 
with the gradually improving state 
of trade this figure should be con- 
siderably bigger this year and in 
the immediate future. 

It is extremely difficult to give an 
estimate of the total amount of Brit- 
ish overseas investment, owing to the 


long decades over which they have|- 


been made and to ‘the readjustments 


| that were made during the war years 

to obtain funds and supplies . in 
| America and elsewhere, In 1910, Sir 
George Paish, after a comprehensive 


study, came to the conclusion that 


the total of overseas investments / 


was £1,554,000,000, of which about 
one-half was in the British domin- 
ions and in India. It is probable 


that allowing for war losses and ad-| 


ditional investments made since 1910, 
the total present value of overseas 
investments is now about £4,000,- 
000,000, of which one-half are. in 
British territory. In the period 1919- 
25 new. overseas Capital flotations 
in London totaled £750,000,000, of 
which £415,000, 000 went to ‘British 
lands. 

In 1925, although it is estimated 
that there was a free investment sur- 
plus of only £28,000,000, a total of 
£87,750,000 was raised for invest- 
ment overseas, of which India took 
£3,500,000 and other parts of the 
Empire £54,000,000. 


British Capital 


Develops 


Wealth of. Newer Countries 


Socialist Charge Against 


Rich Men Answered by 


Publication of Lengthy List of Stockholders 


of 25 Companies 


4 » 


Special from Monitor Bureeu 


LONDON—British capital has been 
a fertilizing element in the develop- 
ment of newer countries for cen- 
turies, and it is common to read 
or hear that so-many million ster- 
‘ling has been placed by British 
investors in Argentina, Canada, the 
United States and elsewhere. The 
methods of advertising investment 
securities and the general conserva- 
tism that surrounds all forms of 
finance in London make rather as- 
tonishing, however, the following 
compilation showing the number of 
shareholders and the average hold- 
ing of investors in 25 well-known 
British home enterprises. 


Control of Enterprises 


No plainer evidence of the fact 
that it is the general public and not 
a few very rich men who control 
these big British enterprises could 
be given than the following list, 
which was compiled by the Liverpool 
and District Economic League as an 
answer to Socialists who attack the 
capitalistic system. 

AN IMPOSING LIST 
Paid-up Number Av. 
capital of am't of 

etc. holders —e 
Midland Bank. .£11,976,890 57,2 
Lloyds Bank .. 14,372,956 55, 668 
Natl Provin. Bk 9,479,416 41,603 
Westminster Bk 9,051,718 69,882 
Barclays Bank. 15,592,372 51,011 


Bk Liverpool & 
Martins, Ltd.. 2,348,000 11,300 
British Dom. Ins. 


Co. Ltd. 
Pruden. Ins., Ltd 
Royal Ins., Ltd. 2, 
Phenix As. Ltd.. 1 005, 000 
Cunard SS. Ltd. 10,956,189 
Peninsular & Ori- 

ental Stm. Nav. 6,632,518 
Mersey Docks & 

Harbor Board 32,644,000 
Courtaulds, Ltd. 20,000,000 
Thomas Tilling 

td. 608,848 
Vickers, Ltd... 23.929, 290 
John Barker&Co. 2,380,000 


Harrods, Ltd... 5,915,000 
Selfridge & Co., 
- d. 3,114,566 


Company: 


27, 100 
9,997 


42,240 
43,826 


2.500 
73,382 
12,253 
33,253 


18,000 


,945,838 25,834 

YF onal Gas.. 3,163,000 6,254 
London, Mid. & 

Scottish Ry..406,429,175 308,028 
London & North 

Eastern. Ry. :364,871,121 252, 961 
Southern Ry...148, 000, 000 90,000 
Gt. Western Ry.146.894.466 135,108 1,087 

Most of the names in the above 
list will be familiar to readers all 
over the world, but a few may not 
be. Mersey Docks and Harbor Board 
are the proprietors of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, a great canal equipped 
with warehouses and _ everything 
needed for a modern inland port. It 
was built by people in the north 
of England who had faith in their 
district and especially in the city 
of Manchester, and has abundantly 
justified the hopes of those who in- 
augurated it. Courtaulds, Ltd., are 
the pioneers in the artificial silk 
industry in England, and have huge 
plants in various parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

Great London Stores 

Vickers, Ltd., are in the engi- 
neering and machinery: trade’ and 
are at present especially, engaged in 
the manufacture of electrical equip- 
ment. John Barker & Co., Harrods, 
Ltd., and Selfridge & Co., Ltd., are 
three of the great London stores, 
while J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., are own- 
ers of a number of London hotels 
and a great chain of restaurants. 

The comparatively large size of 
the holdings of railroad shares is 
mainly due to the fact that many in- 
stitutions, especially in earlier days, 
placed their funds in these - securi- 
ties. The smallness of these average 
holdings is the most astonishing in 
that the intensive selling of invest- 


1,319 


1,442 
1,644 


| eral 


ment securities of the better class 
has never. been carried to such 
lengths in Britain as in America. 
The comparatively high economic in- 
telligence of the British middle 
classes has made it possible for 
firms seeking Capital to appeal direct 
to the public through the publica- 
tion of prospectuses, on .a form 
specified by the Companies Act, 
which gives remarkably complete in- 
formation concerning the project 
and any profits which may be made 
out of it by the vendors. - 

British economists feel that this 
large dependence of so-called “big” 
business on the small investors has 
resulted in the creation of a class in 
Great Britain that would be adamant 
against any changes or experiments 
with the capitalistic system as now 
conducted. 


SHOE BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK GOOD 


Fine Quality Footwear Pre- 
ferred by British Buyer 
—Rubbers Seldom Seen 


Special from Moniior Bureau 

LONDON—In the boot and shoe 
trade British home manufacturers 
have little to fear from outside com- 
petition, while in the export trade 
the sound quality of British boots 
and shoes has made for them an al- 
most impregnable market. There is 
a certain amount of American and 


French footwear sold in Britain, 
but it is largely in the more ephem- 
and passing-style grade of 
goods. In general, the British 
Nation walks on British boots. 

The British climate probably ac- 
counts for the excellence and dura- 
bility of the boots and shoes made 
in Great Britain. The quality of 
leather and of workmanship that 
would do very well in most coun- 
tries is utterly unsuited to the Brit- 
ish climate, where footwear must 
undergo sudden changes from wet 
to dry conditions and where good 
workmanship has turned out such 
enduring products that the prac- 
tice of wearing rubber overshoes, 
common in. America, Canada and 
other countries, is practically un- 
known. 

‘It seems probable that the pres- 
ent year will be a very good one for 
the British boot and shoe industry. 
Most of the factories are busy and 
well booked with orders. The in- 
dustry was in a somewhat stag- 
nant condition in the middle of 
1925, but the “Russian boot” move- 
ment, which swept the entire coun- 
try, with the exception of the upper 
social circles, kept factories work- 
ing overtime trying to cope with 
fashion’s demands. 

Manufacturers at that time, and 
dealers as well, felt that in view of 
the suddenness’ with which the new 
style developed, it would be unwise 
to lay in stocks for any consider- 
able period ahead. Since that time a 
certain fickleness has continued in 
the styles of women’s shoes, mak- 
ing it rather difficult for dealers 
and manufacturers to plan ahead. 
At the same time, it is recognized 
that changes of style make for ac- 
celerated business, although the 
prevalence of a demand for colored 
leather’ makes the ‘Manufacturers’ 


Symbol of British Sea Power and Sign of Trinity House Vigilance 


EDDYSTON< LIGHTHOUSE. 


Douglass. 


Inset: THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 


First Eddystone Lighthouse, Bulit on Rocky Ridge Near Piymouth In 1700 by Winstanley; the Fourth in 1879-82 by J. N. 
Trinity House, of Which the Duke of Connaught Is Master, and the King and the Prince of Wales Elder 
Brethren, Controls Ali Lighthouses, Buoys and Navigation Marks In Great Britain, and Most Pilots Are Trinity’ Men. 


task like a high-class guessing con- 
test. 


Conditions in the leather indus- | 


try have been rather mixed in Great 
Britain, as indeed they have been 
all over the world. Ever since the 
war the leather trade seems to have 
been a.sort of football of economic 
conditions, and leather merchants 
and tanuerg have found great diffi- 


culty in adjusting their prices to 


the fluctuating price of hides on the 
one hand and the quotations which 
consumers were willing to mans on 
the other. 


Another factor whith oneated into 
the difficulties of. the leather in- 
dustry was the fact that the preva- 


lent styles in women’s shoes, aside. Q 
from the Russian boot, call° for ex- 


traordinarily small quantities of 
leather, while women are also de- 
manding very thin-soled shoes. 


A development of great ‘import- 
ance both to the leather and to the 
boot and shoe industries and a de- 
velopment which serves to solidify 
the already strong position of British 
boots- and shoes in both domestic 
and home markets ise the progress 
that has been made in the inventing 
and perfecting of new forms of 
leather-working machinery. This de- 
velopment has been centered, more 
or less, in the Leeds district, where 
new machines have been built, re- 
sulting in great economies for both 


‘|tanners and for boot and shoe manu- 


facturers., 


At the moment, attention in the 
boot and shoe’ manufacturing in- 


dustry is centered on the “Quality | 


First” movement. .-The object is. to 
prove to the public’ the wisdom, both 
from the point of view of economy 
and of comfort, of wearing footwear 
above a certain quality: A Quality 
First Footwear Association has been 
formed and has registered a dis- 
tinctive trade mark and all boots 
made which comply with the speci- 
fications laid-down will hereafter be 
marked with the association’s name. 

It is felt that, ih view of the 
greater discrimination both men and 
women are now using in selecting 
their footwear, this mark of quality 
and excellence of material and work- 
manship will be of value both ‘to 
manufacturer and consumer. It is 
also felt that as the trend of British 
products in world trade seems to be 
steadily away from quantity to 
quality goods, the new brand will 
be in the nature of a trade insurance 
policy, 


BRITISH FILMS ENCOURAGED 
Special from Monitor Rurcau 

LONDON—There was ‘recently in- 
augurated in London the British 
Empire Film Institute, which has 
been formed to encourage the pro- 
duction and presentation of British 
films. It also aims to support films 
which will portray British life, his- 
tory and ideals, and particularly 
those things which have _ gone 
toward building up the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 


FLETCHERS: 


Tomato Ketchup, 
Tit-Bits Sauce 


SELBY, Eng. (Est. 1825) 


Pure! 
Piquant! ! 
Popular!!! 


Millions of bottles of the FLETCHER 
Productions are sold annually 


rt Enquiries to A: C. MacDONALD 
aa LONDON, E. C. 2 
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Coordination 


35: years’ experience of world’s outposts . 
& centres—chiefly London 


MINING + SHIPPING. + 


(8. Amat es U. 8. A., Russia, Siberia, The t 
~~Aus ia, Pacific - raat} 


_W.F, STEVENS, M, Inst. M. M. 


EXPLORATION 


ATE" St Stamford, Lincs, 
NERAL AFFAIRS . 
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‘VOLUME AND. VALUE COMPARED 
IN FOREIGN TRADE OF BRITAIN. 


Business of Present Day 
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Seen in Relation to That: of | 


- Period of Higher Prices—Overseas Commerce i 
- Holding Its Own. 
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Special from Monitor Bureau 


| LONDON -— Nothing proves the 
somewhat. ribald saying that figures 


than the deductions which are some- 
times made from the national import 
and export figures in various coun- 
tries by people with axes to.grind. 


| The Jeremiahs in England point to 


the decline in the value of the 
country’s exports as sure proof that 
the country is going to the dogs, and 
many people, knowing that -the 
figures are’ compiled ‘by the Board 
of Trade and are unquestionably ac- 
curate, believe them <and are de- 
pressed in consequence. 


* The important, factor in the figures 
‘for this year as compared with* last 
year is this: Quantity is the barom- 
eter of trade, but prices are the 
thing that appeal to-the public 
imagination. In.order to know what 
the real condition of overseas trade 
is, it is necessary to take into. eon- 
sideration the fluctuation of domestic 
and world price levels, and then, in a 
period of falling prices such as the 
present, calculate the value and 
quantities of the present time with 
the values and quantities. of the 
period when prices _were higher: 

This is exactly what the Board of 
Trade has done with the foreign 
trade statistics for the first quarter 
of this year and the first quarter of 
1925. They show that when figured 
on the Values that prevailed last 
year, the exports and imports so far 
this year have been practically the 
same. .Inasmuch as British trade 
largely depends for its prosperity on 
low prices of raw material, and as 
prices are unquestionably coming 
down, as shown by the wholesale 
price index figures and by the cost 
of living index, which is now the 
lowest since 1918, it is clear that 
British overseas trade is holding its 
own in a far greater degree than the 
pessimists would have it. 

The following quotation from the 
British Board of Trade Journal for 
April 22, 1926, makes the situation 
evident: 


CLOSE’S 
“CAPTAIN” BISCUITS 


for Luncheon, Supper, & Pic-nic. Also 
“Cabin” and “Navy” for Ships’ use. 
Manufactured by 


JOHN CLOSE LTD. 


11 Lowgate,, HULL, ENGLAND 
Telephone—Central 6636 


Trade Enquiries Invited. 


INSURANCE 


All Classes 


R. H. HODGSON 


46 Desmond Ave., Beverley High Road, 
Hull, England. Tel. Central 810Y2 


Cake Ornaments 


Cakes for all occasions can be attrac- 
tively decorated at home. 
Write for a free list of o—- 

dainty ornaments 4 su 
flower. for Wedding, and ot or 
Cakes. 


POSTAL YEAST CO. 


HULL, ENGLAND 
rade enquiries invited. 


‘cannot lie but liars can figure, more | 
‘description of goods in ‘the 


“We give a comparison Of: the re-| 
sults arrived at by ‘calculating the, 


quantities of the imports. and ex- | 


ports in- the first quarter of 1926 at 
the average values of the same 
first 
quarter of 1925. These rest Its en- | 
able us both to compare the volume 
of trade in these qhartefs, éliminat- 
ing the factor of price changes, and 
to estimate the average price changes 
which have taken place in the in- 
terval. 

“The calculation yields the follow- 
ing results: 

-~- Trade of 1926— Trade of 

AS Onbasisof 1925 as 
declared. ’25 values. declared, 
Million£ Million £ Million € 
Total ey ey 321.4 349.1 352.0 
Exports (U.K 

goods) .... 189.6 205.3. 
Exports of im- . 

ported goods 37.0 37.8 39.9 

“These figures show that, com-* 
pared with a year earlier, there was 
a small reduction in the volume of 
our imports and exports. The reduc- 
tion in the volume of imports works 
out at 08 per cent, in that of exports 
of United Kingdom goods at 1.6 per 
cent, and-in thati of exports of im- 
ported goods at 5.4 per cent, It 
should be remembered, however, in 
making this comparison that the 
volume of trade in the first quarter 
of 1925 was at a higher level than 
that of the complete year 1925, and 
also marked a substantial advance 
on the volume of trade in the first 
quarter of 1924.” 


J bn <Daar. 


208.7 


Pestle Wheat Meal 


Makes Choice Brown Bread 
with a Fresh, Nutty, 
“Moreish” Flavour 


Trade Enquiries Invited 


T. BURGESS & SONS 


Thornton Dale Mill, 
PICKERING 
YORKS, ENGLAND 


F. WOODCOCK & SON 
163 Hessle Road 
HULL, ENGLAND 


Give estimates for all kinds of 
Printing for Commercial Purposes. 
Quick' dispatch guaranteed. 


Old World Roofs 


If you have motored on the 
coast of Yorkshire you may have 
wondered what it was that gave 
charm to the old world villages. 
The reply is in the roofs of old- 
fashioned pantiles. You can ob- 
tain’ these Yorkshire Pantiles 
from 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 
& CO. Ltd. 


Queen’s Dock Side, Hull, Eng. 
Telephone—Central 4426 


Marquis, Clayton & Co. Ltd. 


Merchants and Brokers, 
43 High Street; HULL, Encianp. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED, 


HEAD OFFICE:>—LIVERPOOL 


Exporters 


H 
F Importers 
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f LINSEED OIL, EDIBLE & SOAP OILS, 
CATTLE-FEEDING CAKES & 
MANURES, FISH G MEALS. 


of CATTLE-FEEDING STUFFS, CAKES, 


VANO, , 


Trinity House Corporation 
Goes Back to Alfred’s Time 


Guardian of British Coasts and Waterways Was Started 
to Stop Evilly Disposed Persons Show- 
ing False Lights 


we 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON — The Corporation of 
Trinity House, which has its head- 
quarters in. London, is well-known 
the world over to all those who go 
down to the sea in ships. Insuring 
their safety, as far as human pre- 
vision can do, that is the corpora- 
tion’s business and in this import- 
ant work it holds pre-eminence as 
the greatest of all authorities, being 
the most ancient of them all and 
the model for the rest in matter of 
proficiency. 

Trinity House, as the corporation 
is generally called. for the sake of 
brevity, has a long arm. This 
reaches all round the coasts of 
Great Britain, embraces the Chan- 
nel Islands and extends as far as 
Gibraltar. Within this extensive 
area Trinity House is the supreme 
navigational authority. It runs the 
lighthouses, buoys the channels, 
lays down the ‘navigation marks and 
licenses most of the pilots. There 
are approximately 1000 people in its 
employ and all of them are engaged 
some way or another in lessening 
the risks incidental to seafaring. 
Every American traveler who visits 
Europe is dependent> upon Trinity 
House for reaching harbor safely on 
the other side. 


Pilots are Trinity Men 


The warning lights which flash 
out indicating danger points to be 
avoided as a ship makes her way up 
the English Channel are, for the 
most part, maintained by the cor- 
poration, so are the light buoys, the 
bell-buoys and the beacons which 
mark out the right track for a ves- 
sel to follow. The pilot who takes 
the ship into port, if the port. be 


-| British, will be a Trinity man. 


As befits its standing in a coun- 
try whose fortunes rest upon sea- 
power, Trinity House énjoys a high 
prestige. To be one of its Elder 
Brethren is an honor that falls only 
to the most distinguished men in 
Britain, Peerages, baronetcies and 
knighthoods are of small account 
in comparison- with it. The Elder 
Brethren wear a distinctive uni- 
form and have certain privileges, 
one of which is to precede the King 
in their yacht and act as pilots to 
him when he' goes to sea, In prac- 
tice this privilege is Only ‘exercised 
on ceremonial ‘occasions, such as 
naval reviews. But whenever King 
George reviews his fleet the royal 
procession through the line of ships 
is always led by the Elder- Brethren 
in their yaght Irene. 

King Ig Elder Brother 

His Majesty’s name stands at the 
bead of the list of Elder Brethren, 
as it, does at that of the. list of offi- 
cers of the Royal Navy. The Duke 
of Connaught is Master of Trinity— 
fhat is principal. officer—whilst 
amongst.the Elder Brethren are the 
Prince of Walés, the Earl of Balfour. 
the Earl of Selbourne, the Earl of 
‘Rosebery, the Earl of Oxford and 
‘Asquith, -the Marquess of Crewe, 
| Prince Arthur of Connaught, Winston 
Churchill and Lord George Hamilton. 
Capt. Sir S. H. Acton Blake is the 
deputy master. There are Younger 
Brethren as- well.as Elder Brethren, 
but the latter have only voting priv- 
ileges at the election of master and 
so On. . 

The history of Trinity House goes 
back a very long way, as far as the 
days of Alfred the Great, say some 
authorities. We do know, however, 
that in the reign of King John there 
was founded in London “a corpora- 


.|tion of godly disposed men for the 


suppression of evil-disposed persons, 
bringing ships to destruction by 
showing false lights,” dnd the mem- 
bers of this corporation “bound them- 
selves together, in the love of Lord 
Christ and the name of the Trinity 
Guild, to succour from the dangers of 


the sea all who were wrecked upon 
the coast of England, to feed them 
when ahungered and athirst, and to 
build proper lights and beacons for 
the guidance of mariners.” 

Like many English organizations, 
Trinity House was religious in origin. 
Henry VIII gave it a _ charter, 
in which he styled it “The Guild of 
Fraternity of the Most Glorious and 
Indivisible Trinity,” and provided it 
with a chaplain to “pray for the safe 
estate of the King and his most true 
consort Queen Katherine.” This was 
in 1524. At the same time, Henry 
VIII gave Trinity charge of his 
newly established naval dockyard at 
Deptford in the Thames. In fact, for a 
long period the corporation had a big 
say in naval matters. Until the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century it ex- 
amined all navigating officers for the 
navy. Now, however, its part In naval 
affairs is confined to providing nauti- 
cal assessors to sit with judges i 
the Admiralty courts .when cases 
concerning shipping are being hard 


there. 
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HULL A GREAT . | 
SHIPPING. CENTER 


Ranks Third in Value of 
Trade in United Kingdom 


} 


HULL (Special Correspondence)—~ 
Hull is the principal and natural port 
of collection and distribution for the 
requirements and products of a popu- 
lous hinterland, in which live nearly 
12,000,000 people. The total value of 
goods imported and exported at the 
Hull docks during 1224 was £121,- 
186,307, thus in value of ifs trade, as 
shown in the Board of Trade returns, 
Hull ranks as third port in the United 
Kingdom. . 

The coal export, over 6,000,000 tons 
in 1923, is drawn from nearly 400 col- 
lieries in the Yorkshire and Midland 
coalfield. 

Other exports are bale goods (cot- 
tons, linens, woollens, worsted, etc.), 
earthenware, iron ané4:steel, rubber, 
oilcloth, paints, chemicals, fertilizers, 
oil and railway material. 

The imports are grain and oilseeds 
(including soya beans and palm 
kernels), timber, wool, fruit, frozen 
meat, provisions, iron, fuel, oil, motor 
spirit, ores and raw tiaterials of all 
kinds. 

The accommodation provided for 
this huge traffic includes some of the 
finest and best equipped docks in 
the country, a riverside quay, ac- 
cessible at any state of the tide, and 
a deep-water pier (another of which 
is shortly to be constructed) for the 
importation of oil and motor spirit 
in bulk, of which Hull is one of the 
chief importing points. Ample ac- 
commodation in the shape of enor- 
mous wool sheds have recently been 
erected to handle - the ‘port's wool 
trade. — 

Thé docks cover a total water area 
of 236 acres, with a river front of 
seven miles, and are equipped with 
handling appliances of the most’ up- 
to-date character, and possess large 
warehouses, rail connections, and 
transit sheds, while, in - addition, 


of 40,000 tons of grain. 


industries. Shipbuilding and ship 
repairing have long been a staple 
industry of the port. Hull receives 
annually about a- haif of the total 
imports of oilseeds into the British 
Isles. 

Other industries include iron and 
steel works, paint and color works, 
the making of milling and other ma- 
chinery, marine engines, cement, 
ate leather, flour, confecticnery, 
etc 


CLASSIC CARRIERS 
and CLASSIC SATCHELS 


with special designs for all trades. 
The best form of advertising. 
SY 
SOLE MAKERS 


BROOK and CO. 


Hanson Lane, Halifax, England 


Samples and prices on application. 
Specialists also in Commercial Printing. 
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FALSTAFKe 


Manufacturers of 


“FALSTAFF” 


Robes — Jumpers 
Washing Frocks — Overalls 
and Underclothing 
For Ladies and Children 
DAVID HANSON & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1890 
Halifax, Yorks, England 


Tel, 434 
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Telephone 891 aah 


Hard Soaps 


White Curd 
, Mottled 
Brown Scouring 


J. H. Dyson & Son 


Specialities: 


Brown. Wool Oils for Blending and Rag Ssodng 


Tel. Address: “SOAP” Halifax 


Soft Soaps 


Olive Potash Soap 
Golden Potash Soap 
“Oleneso” (Oleine Soap) 
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Waterside Works - 
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there is a grain silo with a capacity 


Hull is not only a great distribut-" 
ing center; it is the home of many. 
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bus pare ience With’ Power 
~ Soot Enables Britain to 
& ie tance Competitors 


- Bpectat ae Monitor Bureau 
: 4 DLONDON--The manufacture of the 


of. textile machinery | . 


may Ssanctionlly be called a. British 


nopoly. in no other country has}. 
@ manufacture of this highly spe- 


els ized, ‘put vitally necessary, form 


oe “of “mechanism been so_ highly’ per-|: 
; fected. 


British experience in the tex- 
tile trades since the introduction of 
‘the power loom far outdistances any 

titor, and it is perhaps natural 
that the knowledge which has been 
., thas acquired should be turned to 


- advantage in the development of con- | 


itly improved mechanisms, . 
‘.< Phe activities which now charac- 
terine the textile machinery industry 
seems likely to continue for u long 
‘time to come. All over the world 


De . n! textile mills are behind in replace- 


.ments and repairs. It is well known 
“that in many places ‘machinery is be- 
ing run until it is worn out beyond 
hope of repair and that in some coun- 
tries, notably India and China, inex- 
perienced workers are employed who 
deteriorate the plant equipment at an 
extremely rapid rate. 
All this makes for 
stream of orders, not only for new 
machines but for parts and repairs, 
to the British plants which specialize 
in this form of engineering. Even in 
Great Britain the mills, owing to the 
depressed state of the textile trade, 
have not been eble to keep up their 
repairs and renewals at a normal 
Yate, — 
It is a somewhat amazing fact that 
‘whereas the population of the world 
is constantly increasing, it is doubt- 
_ful if there are as many cotton spin- 
‘dles in. the world today as in 1914. 
It is known that in Russia, which 
prior to the war was gradually ex- 
panding its textile industries, the 
mills are in a very low state of effi- 
ciency, with much machinery that 
‘will-never again figure in produc- 
tign. : 
One of the best eustomers of the 
British textile machinery manufac- 
turer during the past 18 months has 
‘been the Russian buyer. Russia ig 
“entirely without domestic means © 


a constant). 
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: Immense Complexity of echinery in Modern Woolen Industry Illustrated by Scenes. 


Bradford Mi ll 


BRITISH TRADE 
SHOWS ADVANCE 


Gains of 7.6 Per Cent Made 
in the First Quarter of 
Present Year 


‘Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—Every three months a 
most illuminative article is pub- 
lished by the Economist, the well- 
known British banking and business 
weekly, showing the profits which 
have been made by a group of 460 
companies engaged in all the prin- 
cipal industries of Great Britain. 
The compilation has just been made 
for the first quarter of 1926, and it . 
shows a total improvement over the 
same period last year amounting to 
7.6 per cent. The aggregate net 
profits after payment of debenture 
interest were £51,691,026 this year, 
compared with £48,026,891 in 1925. 
Great Britain is holding its own in 
industries which depend upon the 
enterprise and inter-relationships of 
the British people themselves, and 
the industries which lost money 
are coal, iron and steel, and ship- 
ping, all three of which are depend- 
ent on world conditions beyond the 
control of the British trader. 
Obviously, a world turn for the bet- 


INTERIOR OF MILL. 


@ Bradford Daily Telegraph 


With View of Some of the Stages Through Which Textile Materlals Must Pass. 


replacing its worn-out or destroyed 
textile machinery and must come to 
England for it. A very considerable 
amount of such machinery has been 
shipped to Russia. ° 

There has been some uneasiness 
expressed in England that in export- 
ing textile machinery competitors 
were being equipped for competition 
later on with the textile industries of 
Lancashire. A more careful study of 
the question has showr fthat such 
fears are unfound«ac and that there 
is little likelihood of England’s tex- 
tile supremacy being disturbed. — In- 
asmuch, therefore, as textile machin- 
ery represents a very high propor- 
tion of labor value in its exports and 


commands a high price because of its 


acknowledged quality, it is one of the 
most yaluablé elements of Britain’s ' 
industrial output. 


BRADFORD THRIVING CENTER 
- OF BRITISH TRADE IN’ WOOL 


West “Hiding of Yorkshite Has Led Eimpire Since 
_. Eighteenth Century i in All Phases of. Wool and 
| hese Business and menoitectere 


—— - 


“BRADFORD (Special Dorreepinadl 
‘ ence)—The- origin of the wool] in-’ 
‘dustry is lost in antiquity,’ the 
-earliest historical records and lit- 
erature containing references to 
| aba, washing; spinting; and weav- 
“Although eclipsed ‘in’ impor>: 
“tance: during the nineteenth. céntury 
oy other industries, the Woolsack, 
Of which the Lord Chancellor ‘still 
: pits when presiding over the House 
~ Of Lords, reminds: us of the im- 
* ‘portant ‘ap played by the wool in- 
‘nati a wee development of Eng- 
sJand. In f, from the twelfth- td. 
+ the - | -Century it was the | 
/ premier industry, and in the Middle’ 
uarters of the revenue 

was derived from 


In the year 1454 Parliament. de- 
“glared: “The making of cloth with- 
ali parts of the realm is ‘the- 
reatest occupation and living of 
e gg — of this land,” and | 
te 607, Camden. described 
-. -sHinglist ‘aeth making as.“one of the 
pillars of the State.” At the begin- 


a fe ming of the eighteenth century, rec- 
"> > ordg show. that the annual exports 


of wool fabrics exceeded £3,000,000, 


early one-half the entire ex- 
“Although, ‘prior to the eighteenth 


st cloth. making, early 
df wreliteke record that “sich towns as 
' Halifax, Leeds, and Bradford were 
' producing a large proportion of the 
_, Cloth made in England, and it is in- 
' teresting to note that in 1642, dur- 


“© ing the Civil War, Bradford Parish 
.. Char 


ch was hung with wool packs 


:: oe eg protect its tower and walls from 


eae wo reviohine towns of cloth 
halls. ‘The: at of ‘these was erected 
at Halifax as early as the year 
1700, and this‘ was followed by halls 
at: ‘Wakefield 1710, Leeds 1711, Hud- 
-dersfield. 1766, and Bradford 1773. 
The ringing of: a dafge bell was the 
signal for the commencement of 


inflicted,. if any person either.‘asked 
for or gave the price ofa piece of 
cloth. before ‘the market was~ offi- 


for the day was also terminated by 
the ringing of the: béll, Thesé ‘pub- 
lic cloth halls were the Age oi 
of the many magnificent and 8 

cious. private warehouses w ich 


cities, 


The ‘wool sicauhteys has iilus- 
trated with peculiar clearness the 
different phages ‘of.:English indus- 
trial: growth and no industry 
affords better material for studying 


ous economic’ systems which have 
operated at different times. In the 
early days of ‘the’ cloth-making in- 
dustry, we see the: guild system in 
operation and .the worker owning 
both the material and ‘the instru- 
ment of production. Then followed 
the clearly defined domestic system, 
where the worker owned the instru- 
ment of production, but the ma- 
terial was supplied to be processed 


‘business in the morning, and-it. was: 
an offense, for which a penalty. was. 


cially opened in this ‘way. Business 


exist today in Bradford and other 


the growth and- decay of the Vari-| 


at a given fixed rate per pound or 
yard and this was done in the home 
of the worker. The introduction of 
a more elaborate machinery, driven 


| by steam power, necessitated the 


change over to the factory system. 
New Machine Comb 


The introduction into Bradford, in 
the year 1794, of the machine comb, 
nicknamed “Big Ben,” was the first 
step in the revolution Of the in- 
dustry, as previously all wool had 
been hand-combed in cottage houses, 
whilé thig necessitated the work be- 
ing carried out in the mills. The first 
steam factoty-was erected in 1800 
and run with<a@ 15-horsepower en- 
gine.. The ‘change over from ‘the 
domestic to the factory system ‘was 
}-not effected without much strife and 
temporary distress to many hand- 
ccombers, spinners, and weavers. 

The conditions ‘under which. these. 
early mills were ‘operated were dé-. 
plorable. Child labor was used Very | 
extensively and children from work- 
houses and orphanages were farmed 
out to mill owners, Who, fed, clothed 
and housed these unfortunates in re- 
turn for labor: In many ways, this 
system Was more isfiquitous than 


| slavery at its worst in the West 


Indies, but thanks to the untiring 
and: fearless efforts of. several stal-. 
warts of the right, suéh as are-to be 
found in every age and clime, leg- 
islation was enacted which gradually 
brought about improved conditions. 

: Child Labor. / 

In 1833 Parliament decreed that no. 
child under 13 years of age should 
work in a factory. for- ‘more than 9 
hours per day. Today, ‘we rejoice to 
see carefree children of 14 years of 
age and upward pursuing _ their 
Studies at school, but,it.- must be re- 
membered that this law, ‘which still 
tolerated the inhuman employment of 


| children of tender years fos 9 hours 


each day, was a tremendous pro- 
gressive step. The same year it be- 
came necessary to regs | the first 


| factory. inspectors. 


Although working -conditions ‘are 
not yet satisfactory in some of the | 
older mills, most employers today 


strive to. provide the best and most) 


pleasant conditions for their em- 
ployees. 
est motives in this, they have reaped 
substantial material rewards, and to- 
day the most mercenary mill Owners 
are realizing more and more the 
financial benefits accruing to them 
through increased and better produc- 
tion as a direct result of the im- 
proved and more congenial working 
conditions provided for their ppete- 
tives. 

Constant improvements in wachin- 
ery were introduced in the nineteenth 
century, and such names as Ark- 


persistency,” 
ceives substantia) | financial support 


Actuated only by the high- } 


wright, Hargreaves, Crompton, and 


Cartwright stand out as pioneers in | 
the development of textile machinery. 
Heilmann, Donisthorpe, Lister, and 
Holden were especially. associated 
with improvements to combing ma- 
chines, but in 1853 a working 
mechanic called John Noble took out 
a patent for a combing machine de- 
signed on entirely new lines. This 
was known as the Noble comb and is 
the type mostly used in England to- 


ay. : 

The inhabitants of the West Rid- 
ing have continued to show com- 
mendable enterprise in coping with 
changes in fashion and the need for 
moré efficient methods of production, 
and.in addition, have. maintained the 
character ascribed to them when the 
industry first began to take root here 
as “a vigorous, thrifty race of people 
who: pursue’ business With a steady 
Research work re- 


from private firms.and is carried out 


xtensively, much yaluable assistance 
“being rendered<to all sections of the 
‘industry, 
|ing towns’ are well supplied with 


-The yarious manufactur- 


technical ‘colleges. where facilities 
are also’ provided for research work | 


and: where ‘efficient practical -train- 


iig is given to enable the coming 
generation to maintain of enhance 


‘our prestige for the manufacture of 
textile goods. ~ : 


Artificial » Silk and: Wool . 
The production and use of artificia] 


| sux and ‘so-called. artificial wool is 


still in ite infancy, but British. mant- 
facturers are fully alive to the pos- 
sibilities, and searching experimen 
are being conducted to insure: the 
best. utilization: 6f these . products. 
Artificial silk is. gaining rapidly in 
favor and is. being used extensively, 
either separately. or. in ‘ogaianeiton 
with wool. 

‘Perhaps one of our sreatest needs 
today is for reliable statistics regard- 


‘ing the world’s prodtction of wool, 
consumption of wodl. and..stock# in 


the various stages of process, and 
it is hoped that. in the not too dis- 
tant future this. hte ste ‘will be 


Siddall & Hilton’ 


- Limitea- 


Sowerby Bridge, 
Yorks, England 


' Manufacturers of METAL- 
LIC & WOOD BEDSTEADS, es 
WIRE MATTRESSES, BED- 
DING, UPHOLSTERED 
SPRINGS, SHIP’S BERTHS, 
etc, 
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In a Mill In Bradford, the Principal Seat of English Spinning and Weaving—a Staple Industry. 


dealt with internationally. The re- 
cent heavy losses in all sections of 
the wool textile trade have strength- 
ened the arguments in favor of this 
but in sOme quarters the giving of 


picion or fear that others engaged in 
their particular section of the indus- 
try might benefit at their’ expense. 
Some openly aver the present highly 
speculative nature of the wool trade 
attracts the necessary capital for 
financing the industry. 


Price Fluctuations 
At a dinner of the Wool Federation, 
held in Bradford a short time ago, 
Colonel Willey, last year’s president 


of the British Federation of Indus- 


tries, pointed out that, though the 


peaks and valleys of price fiuctua- 
tions: were thrilling to speculators, 


‘they meant unemployment, with its 
attendant evils to the workers, who 


were referred to as “the other part- 


-her in the industry.” Colonel Willey, 
therefore, urged that any 


system 
which tended toward bringing about 
more stable prices was worthy of 
earhest consideration by the best 
intelligence in the industry. 

_ Another pressing need of the wool 
trade is tite adoption of fixed stand- 
ard. qualities, and, although this is 
bristling with seemingly insurmount- 
able difficulties much good work has 
begn accomplished recently. The 
British Wool Federation and the De- 
tog of Agriculture, Washington, 
have agreed on standards 


information is opposed, owing to sus- 


WOOL SPINDLES 


for severs! qualities of wool, and the 
fact that these now may be examined 
by interested parties in either coun- 
try should assist traders and tend to- 
ward-more harmonious business. It is 


hoped that this step will lead ulti- 


mately to the establishment of inter- 
national standardization. 
Development of Bradford 

In dealing with the wool industry, 
special attention is focused on Brad- 
ford, or -Worstedpolis, as it is uni- 
versally known. During the last 50 
or.60 years its history has been al- 
most .unique—a comparatively in- 
significant town developing into the 
metropolis of the wool trade. The 
real energy of the whole industry 
centers in Bradford, and every coun- 
try in the world which either pro- 
duces wool or requires wool textile 


goods is brought into direct or in- | 
direct communication with this pro- | 


gressive city. 


It is fitting, therefore, that one of | 
the most prominent and attractive 
structures should be the Wool [Ex- | 


change, built in the Gothic style, and | 


the successor of the old Exchange, | 


which was first opened in 1828. Many | 
members assemble on the floor of | 
the Exchange every day of the week, 


but the bulk of the week’s business j 
is transacted on market days, Mon- | 


days and Thursdays, when, during 
the period from 12:30 to 2 o’clock, 
known as “high change,” 
presents a very crowded and ani- 
mated aspect, for at these times 


spinners, manufacturers, and others 
from’ the outlying districts and ad- 
jacent towns also attend to trans- 
act their business. 


ter in trade and commerce would 
vitally change conditions in England. 
Not only would the industries now 
losing money take their place in the 
credit column, but the improved eco- 
nomic condition of the workers in 
the three losing groups would react 
tremendously in further benefiting 
those industries which are now mak- 
ing money. 
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the floor | 


T. C. Firth 


WORKS 
Marshall Mills 52- 
Portland Street 


BRADFORD 


OFFICES 
53 King’s Arcade 
Leeds Road 


YORKSHIRE ENGLAND 


Manufacturer of various Styles, Designs & Qualities of 


Artificial Silk Fabrics 


SPECIALITIES 
VOILES and PRINTS for dresses. 
BROCADES in multitudinous designs & colourings for linings. 


Twills, Stripes, Shirtings, etc. 


Shot Colouring effects in Cotton and Art Silk Brills for — 
Mackintoshes, etc., ete. 


ENQUIRIES FOR PATTERNS & PRICES 
WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


——— 
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- Wallsend Slipway & Engineering Co. 


{LIMITED} 
Designers and Builders of 


ALL TYPES of PROPELLING MACHINERY 


for 


Merchant and Other Vessels of the Highest Powers 


BOILERMAKERS, SHIPREPAIRERS and 


LIQUID FUELBURNING SPECIALISTS 


The Turbine Engines, Boilers and Oil Burning Plant of the Cunard R. M. 8S. MAURETANIA 
were constructed and fitted on ‘board by the WALLSEND COMPANY. 


* -\*the cannon fire directed again it 
a ag he by. cog forces of the Dyke-of New- 


ag is ot pte "et ‘Riding Takes Lead 

a a ~ th century witnessed 

mee” West. ot Fl ng of Yorkshire as- 

Bk and the industry was firmly rooted 
me fe iin this fang: A feature of this | 
ee og Ara ces -dotabiintinent in. 


SWAN, HUNTER, && 
WIGHAM RICHARDSON, Ltd. 


Telegrams? 


WALLSEND-on-TYNE, ENGLAND WALL, NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: Cunard Building 


Head Office and Works 
LONDON OFFICE:.30 Great St. Helens, E. C. 3 


Steam and Motor Sh ips 
 Eloatine Docks 


“OCEAN LINERS 


M. &. ireuretania . 
MM. 8, Aurania . 
S. La conia 


| » tis : about 350,000 gross tons. | | ‘ : 
Sil | British | «ig iil | oh 


The North Eastern Marine 
Engineering Co., Lid. 


WALLSEND on TYNE and at SUNDERLAND, England 


(HEAD OFFICE) 


OIL TANKERS 


Since 1908 our output has been 
upwards of 60 oil tankers, totalling 


A Record of 
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Industry 


BUILDERS of all Types of SHIPS PROPELLING MACHINERY 


including 


FOUR CYCLE DIESEL ENGINES © 
ap to : 

Wi. 1000 HORSE POWER PER CRANK | 

—FLOATING a - spin 


Over 30 floating docks built for ° tes M anufacturers of 


THE NORTH EASTERN SMOKE TUBE SUPERHEATERS 
Sis’ Marine Boilers and Locomotives 


CABLE SHIPS 
12 important cable-laying & repair- 
ing ships have been built during 
the last 25 years, including the 
DOMINIA, 510 feet, the world’s 
largest. 


‘MEAT. CARRIERS 
‘including 
8. S. Nortrombertand 
and Arma 
12,000-ton ships, 


over 22 meat carriers have been 
constructed Land ‘our ae 


FRUIT SHIPS. 


More thai sae deipe specialty de. 
med tor carrying fruit to Amer-- 
a ¢ Europe have been built by ws 


| service in all parts of the world. 
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BEAUTY SPOTS,RESORTS € HOTELSor 


TORQUAY 


The English Riviera 


a Os 
Ss 
sa Sees oe 
Sone 


TORRE ABBEY SANDS FROM ROYAL TERRACE GARDENS 


ORQUAY, situated ‘on the shores of lovely Torbay, is 

famed the world over for its entrancing history and 
delightful folklore. A visit to England is incomplete without 
a tour through Glorious Devon. All within a stone’s throw 
of Torquay are charming and unique haunts aglow with 
romance. 7 


Berry Pomeroy Castle; Compton. Castle; Torre Abbey; 
Buckfast Abbey; Kents Cavern; Chapel Hill; Cocking- 
‘*ton Forge; Roman Camp & Earthworks; Labrador 
(Smugglers’ Rendezvous); Brixham (Landing Place of 
Prince William of Orange); Dartmouth . (Pilgrim 
Fathers); Totnes; The River Dart, The Homes of the 
Gilberts and Associations with Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Drake & Frobisher. 


ToRQUAY is one of the most attractive resorts in Europe. 
Make it the centre for your Devon sight-seeing tours. The 
Hotels are first-class, the entertainments and facilities for 
sports are second to none. 


Travel from Paddington Station, London, in the fastest 
non-stop Express in the world—200 miles in 220 minutes. 
The epitome of iuxury and comfort. 


O ficial Guide free from J. M. Scott, Dept. C.S.M., Torquay, 
‘or from any Office of Thomas Cook & Son, or 
recognized Travel Agency 
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“The Book of Bath” 


Hotel List and all information will be sent on application 
to John Hatton, Pump Room, BATH, England. 


Britain’ s Historic S pa 


The only Hot Springs in Britain rise at Bath, and here 
still stand the Roman Thermz, founded in the First 
Century, the most perfect Roman Remains in Britain. 
Bath is the Georgian city of England and § 
tiful crescents and squares the famous authors, paint- 
ers and statesmen of the 18th century made their home. 


The foremost bands, of the British Army play every\ 
day in the Gardens; there is sport and amusement in 

variety and hotels to suit all reqtirements. 
is the center for auto-tours to Wells, one of England’s 
most lovely cathedral cities; Glastonbury, the cradle 
of Christianity in Britain, with its legends of the Holy 
Grail and St. Joseph of Arimathea, the caves and 
gorge of Cheddar, the Great Druidical Temple: of 

- Stonehenge, and the historic West Country. 


its beau- 


BATH 


~ 
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SOUTHBOURNE 
HOTEL | enctanp 


ENGLAND 
BEAUTIFUL CENTRAL 
POSITION 
“Az Hotel of Comfort and 

Attention” 

Within five minutes of. Pump Room, 

- Concert Hall, Entertainments & 

Dances. 
Close to Abbey and Roman Baths 
Tariff post free 


ReeOR BFS. ee 
ae a es: 


Victoria and Albert 


TORQUAY’S 
Popular Leading Hotel 
ENGLAND 


EDW. T. PARSONS, 
Manager. 


Telephones 932-933 (2 lines) 
Wires, ““Vanda.” Write for Tariff. 


PAIGNTON, DEVON SHIRE. 


The Ideal Holiday Resorts 'on: the, 
Shores of Historical Torbay - 


Illustrated Guide and Accommodation: List will ty, 


sent post free on application to :—Dept. M,, aug 


Llandrindod Wells 


MID-WALES 


_ The Ideal Modern Spa &% Resort. Pure Mountain Air. 


PLENTY OF RECREATION. DELIGHTFUL SCENERY 
UNEQUALLED ACCOMMODATION FOR VISITORS 


SOME RECOMMENDED HOTELS 


BRAMPTON 


Private Hotel stands in elevated position overlooking Com- 
mon and Golf Links. Excellent Cuisine. Mr. & Mrs. 
‘Thomas. 


BRYN-AWEL 


Private Hotel—accommodation for 150 Guests. Hotel 
tastefully furnished. Electric Litt. Every convenience & 
comfort. Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey Jones. 


GWALIA 


Private Hotel. South aspect; 120 Bedrooms: electric lifts 
to all floors. Ballroom. Excellent Cuisine. Gwalia Hotel, Ltd. 


METROPOLE_ 


150 Bedrooms. Latest improvements in the Hotel. Own 
Garage. New Ballroom. Apply Manager. 


YE WELLS 


High class Private Hotel, 100 Bedrooms, 2 lifts. Outside 
fige escape staircase. Large Garden. Hard Tennis Courts, 
Croquet Lawns, near Golf Links. 


tainments Manager, Paignton, England. 


The Torbay Exon leaves Paddington ais Sake 
day at 12-0 noon. Paignton arrive 3-57 p. m. 


™ 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
Southbourne Hotel, Bath Bath 606 


Royal a 
Hotel 
Whitby 


England 


| HE Premier Hotel, facing.sea and 
Abbey, which was fomngne, about 
the year 656. 


Suites with Bathrooms & Telephones. Lux- 
urious Public mone, Ballroom, Garage. 


Within easy walking distance of 
Tennis Courts and Golf Links 
MODERATE TERMS 


Telegrams “Royal Whitby” 
Telephone Nos. 125 & 126 


For Illustrated Tariff apply 
S. SWIFT, Manager - 
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“rus inoen ISLE OF THE ENGLISH CHANNERY 


js 
"EXPRESS SERVICES from. LONDON (Waterloo) 


ip Week-End Tickets. Period Excursions and - Tourist Bookings 
. For illustrated Guide to all ‘resorts in the j BS giving list of Hotels, 


 ™ 


Pulteney Hotel 


BATH, ENGLAND 
P. & W. JACKMAN 


The Pulteney is Unique among Hotels in uniting the 
amenities of a FIRST-CLASS HOTEL with the artistic’ 
treasures of a Private Mansion. Oldest established. 
CENTRAL. 7 | 


| “Best equipped garage in West of England” 


—= 


Britain’s Fashionable 
Pleasure Resort! 


Ff B20GATE is one of the most fash- 
ionable pleasure resorts in England. Some 
+ ~ of the most stately and aristocratic homes 

of England, including that-of H. R. H. 


Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, 
may be found within a few miles of its 
borders. English leaders of fashion flock 
annually to the town, where they find 
social amenities, sports and recreations 
of just the type that people of their class 
and inclinations expect and approve. 


In addition, Harrogate is in the heart of a 
land of unique and fascinating historic 
interest, for there may be found, within a 
short motor ride of the town, the ruins of 
over one hundred ancient castles and vener- 
able abbeys, sixteen old Roman Stations and 
many weird and wonderful Druidical and 
similar remains. 


Pullman and Restaurant Car Expresses 
daily from King’s Cross Station, London. 
Write for booklet describing Harrogate’s 
‘myriad attractions — obtainable free from 
F. J. C. Broome, 51 The Royal Baths, Har- 
rogate, England. 


BRITAIN S FAMOUS al 4 
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Isle of Wight 


For HISTORIC INTEREST 
sas ‘SCENIC BEAUTY: ; 
_ SEASIDE , ATTRACTIONS 


‘ Je aay. sixty. miles of of, ,Blorlous - © 


‘ 
ge 
: 
3 


tine ‘dyer’ 20. oad 
nts include 
Yavorite res grees ria, and the’ 
: where King: Charles was imprisoned, ete. 
; fishing, yachting, etc, Sands and. safé 


: by Southern Railway,‘ 


tha Ne 


Boarding Houses, Apartments, etc., apply Town Clerk, 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


REDECORATED and REFURNISHED 


omnag 8 fn its own arounes oe BEAUTIFUL WINTER 
wT hethe and Pump. Room. _ GARDEN and BALLROOM 


Suites with Private Bathrooms Compget, 
Fully Equipped Gardge. 


Excellent Cuisine and Attentive Service. ‘ 
ILLUSTRATED TARIFF BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION 
Telegrams: “Majestic, Harrogate.” Telephone 811. - 


No. 27 Newport, I. O. W., England. 


9 One Hour From 


aa of Watering Places: eden weer 


the Continent. 
Write to the Director Publicity Dept. (e. M.), Brighton, for 
Official Guide and Lisg of Hotels. ap 


South for Sunshine / 


Oruner 106E 


| 


Within short distance of London and Southampton by Southern 
Railway. Write for Town Guide Books to Respective 
Town Clerks. 


OVE 


QUEEN OF 
WATERING 
PLAC 


BAYS Penzance, England 


Royal Leamington Spa 
% Where but in leafy Warwickshire is there such a glory and wealth 
of romantic association with the past? 
The following are within easy access :— 


mies (2 miles), Kenilworth sins miles), Stratford-on-Avon (10 
Sje 


_— 
——_— 


* 


THE Gardens compris some fifteen acres, every inch of which is 


The endless variety of its attrac- 
tions affords that “complete change 
which goes so far towards mak li 
a holiday beneficial and enjoyable. 


THE QUEENS 
HOTEL 


HE Riviera of England and 
the Gateway. to the Roman- 
tic beauties of Cornwall. 


, age. The climate is delightful, 
— being warm in Winter and cool 
SS 


New Guide free from Dept.. 54, 
Town Hall, Scarborough, England, 


| in Summer. Lift to each floor. 
Beautifully furnished and full of 
Te the recognized centre of the : oa 
finest Motoring district in 
S LLANDRINDOD WELLS, WALES 


“Art Treasures.” 
England. 
Ye WELLS HOTEL 


For illustrated Guide and Tariff 
apply to Manager. 
Standing at the foot of-the incom 
parable Cotswolds it is t Unlicensed 
very short run of js within ' xu 
tha’ "the. iskorie'* Cnalee Sud 
c 
Cathedral Is of ‘the —— 


Severn Lands 


Modern first-class 
some shops, theatres ys gaie: 


Cheltenham {i 
the Sunniest- offtoja ve ot ses 
ments. 4¢3 every _— 
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Tower House Hotel 


and ‘Tea Lounge 


WINDSOR, ENGLAND 


(Unlicensed) 


An old historical house (Mark Fyttons) facing 
the Curfew ‘Tower, 


Restaurant : 
Proprietresses 


MISSES STUDD & GRAYDON 
Telephone 456 


OVE 


One of the 
Sunniest Spots on 
England’s Sunny 

South Coast 


@ The climate of this pleasant modern Sussex Watering-place is 
equable and bracing and its aspect almost due south. It is little over 
on hour’s train journey from London and there is through communi- 
cation with the North and Midlands, also the west of England. 


@ The Sea Front is a level promenade over 2 miles in Jength with 
lawns adjoining, some of which are laid out as Bowling Greens and 
Tennis Courts. There is safe bathing at-most states of the tide and 
covered sea water swimming baths are provided. The South Downs 
provide almost unlimited scope for rambles by the pedestrian and 
there are several picturesque villages in the Sussex Weald within 


easy reach. 


@ There is good hotel and boarding-house accommodation and a 
list, together with a Guide, is sent free’on application to the Town 
Clerk, Department “M”, Town Hall, Hove, England. 


Twixt 
Sussex Downs 
and Sea- 


ST, IVES (Cornish Riviera) on 


Tregenna Castle Hotel 


Within 10 minutes of West 
Cornwall GOLF LINKS by 
private motor ’bus. TENNIS 
(Hard and Grass Courts). 
100 acres of Private - 


Hotel bre and all information 


Hotel, Paddington, London, W. 2, Eng. Wee, 


FISHGUARD (PEM.) 
On the “Ocean Coast” 
the “Ocean Coast” 


ery of Rare Beauty. 


Excellent Cuisine and Service. 


Grounds. 
March 1 to September 


ESS, Tregenna Castle Hotel -Tariff and all information from— 


LKER, Great Western Royal 
Engla 


Fishguard Bay Hotel 


Beautifully situated in Extensive and Charm- 
ing Grounds overlooking Bay and Land Scen- 
Jp-to-date in every de- 
tail. Central Heating, Electric Light and 


Hard Tennis Court. Golf, Billiards, ete, 
FISHING—8 Miles of hie Water. 


MANAGERESS, Fishguard Bay Hotel, Fish- 
(Cornwall), or from ard (Pem.) or from G. J. Walter, Great 
Royal Hotel, Paddington, London, 


mar Applegarth 
Meadfoot “eek Semen Eng. | 


‘Central, Sea View, close to sea, 
Baths, shopping centre. Large at- 
tractive garden & orchard. Elec- 


reation room. Motor cycle house. 
Vegetarians catered for. Tel, 2312. i 
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Picturesque | 
PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND 


Unique 
Holiday Centre 


MAGNIFICENT COAST 
BRACING MOORS 
BEAUTIFUL RIVERS 


. For a Guide send - 2d. for 


rge airy rooms. Rec- , 


Particulars from — 


BOURNEMO 


The Seaside Resort 
enone the runes. 


Bournemouth, with its pine trees, flower gardens, picturesque 
chines and magnificent golden sands, ts a resort of exquisite 
beauty: Its limitless holiday attractions include ay 
(double tides), fishing, boating, sea excursions, tennis, golf, - 
bowls, cricket, etc., walks in the Evergreen Valley, trips to ” 
the New Forest. Splendid music and other entertainments, 


Write Yor Guide Book to Town, Olerk, (No. at) Bournemouth, 
pag Be ae 

THROUGH TRAINS FRUM MIDLANDS AND NORTH BY. LMS EXPR! “ey 
SERVICES FROM LONDON BY SOUTHERN es re ee 
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wrth a Bote and luxurious 
ie” gs conceivable com- 
ade os Bt 
She te. in 
oi | ee 
3 ' Hot and cold water, 
4 _ and radiator in every 
“Inclusive terms from 6 guineas. . 
-Double 
ineas. 


courts). 
holes), pilfiards, da da 
‘Four magia: golf courses - adjacent. 


| Selsdon Park 


; ipsa brochure with 32 photos 
‘ oe 


HOTELS anp T 


i 


vane ene seaman 


500 ft: Above Sea Level 


Sopa Park, a 4 magnificent 1 Eliza- 


Diet mension: all over Scotland 


this year 


Make Glasgow your centre and 
tour in 


RANKIN’S 
“Comfort Coaches” 


Pass of Killiecrankie, Taymouth 
and Kenmore, Glencoe and Balla- 
chulish, Oban and Land o’ Lorne, 
Melrose Abbey and Scott Country, 


hinders 
room, 


bedroom with private bath ee 
wervice 


eee See 
st Croydon re Tennis (four 
course (18 
all inclusive. 


Tay, oe, Country, Braemar 
Royal Highlands, etc., etc., etc. 
‘Three-Day Inverness Tear Five- 
Day Hig land Tour, igh 
John o’ Groats on Mg 

Oban and West Hi Eda 

Day Oban and ampbeltown. 


Hotel 


. Croydon, Surrey, England 


Descriptive Booklet, complete with 
Maps, sent free on request to— 


oa Koga 


RANKIN BROS. 
58 DUNDAS STREET 
Glasgow, C. 1, Scotland 


Phones - - - DOUGLAS $161-2 
' Private Parties Catered For 


ROBERTSON € SMITH. 


Hotel 


~ London, S. W., England 


Que of London’s lat- 
est, facing Hyde Park, 
Rotten Row. 


Holidays for Brit 
All interested’ in E 
Abroad shou! t the 
+ 41926 PR 
of the || 
WORKERS’ TRAVEL .- 
ASSOCIATION: LTD. 


Transport House 
Smith Square, Westminster 4 


Aull 


Greatest Com fort 
ee spans Cuisine 


Steam Heated Bedrooms eax’ 
"privat te Bathroom. . 


These Hotels, named after the great, paint 
ers, are situated in the go oo 
positions, easy of access from all parts of 
London. They are under one Management 
and highly recommended, offering the max- 
imum of luxurious refinement combined 
with the latest hotel improvements at 
very reasonable rates. 
HOTEL RUBENS, Dyockinahan Palace- 
road, Victoria . 6600, a es Regge 
Palace, Residence of H King of 
England. 


HOTEL, REMBRANDT, Sonth Konalagten, 
S. W., Kensington 8100 (10 lines), . tes 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


TARIFF ON APPLICATION TO MANAGER 
—<$<—— 


ALL WORK and ‘NO PLAY 


HYDE PARK, LONDON 


KING'S COURT HOTEL 


(Residential) 


LEINSTER TERRACE, .W. 2. 
(Central for Everywhere) 
A new hotel — the best possible 
finement. “* let- 


* gervice Ie quick Ar 


ligh aathaaincae the, 


and unsurpa . 
r week each 


ae pas, 
rd Residence, 
8 


ers of The : 
patronized this hotel, . 


UNDER - ‘MANAGEMENT - 
‘ AL 
68-69 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W. 2 


ge Po ag ge 
QUEENSsOROvGR COURT HOTEL 


Queens h Terrace 6 Park, bai a. 
hereug trom, $ “ex tei 2 


‘Thackeray 


Hotel 


Opposite the British Museum 
Great Russell Street, W. C. 1. 


Kingsley Hotel 


Near the British Museum 
_ Hart St., Bloomsbury Sq,, 


First Class Temperance Hotels 


200 Rooms in Each 


Modern Arrangements. 


Refinement, Economy 


A, cag BREAKFAST and ATTENDANCE,’ from 8/6 per night 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON APPLICATION | 


aes are, 
egrams ‘“Thackera n 
= Museum 12 6 (2 ions) 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 
“Bookcraft, London” 
Museum 1232 (2 lines) 


W.e.1 | 


1588 William Lee in- 


A Few Historic 
Dates:— 


. D. 
.Daneés captured 
Nottingham. 
“Mward the Elder 
it from. the 
5. 


‘William, the 
Conqueror visited 
the town, 

1155 Henry II gave 
Notttngham a 
charter, 


1199 John gave 
charter granting ex- | 
clusive privilege .of 
making. dyed loth. 

1530 Cardinal Wolsey . 
passed through Not- 
tingham, 


Roy al Court Hotel 


Ss Square, Chelsea, London, S. W., England 


A first-class Hotel at moderate tariff 
in best Residential District. 
“| Personal 
a Rooms have running water, 


Comfort, 
Refinement. All 
Central 


Attention, 


Heating & Telephone. Suites & _— 
Bathroo 


Supervision by Mr. A. 


Telegrams: OYACOURTEL, LONDON 
Phoné: Vic, 7620 


Wild, late Man- 
ager Savoy Continental & Mena 
House Hotel Cairo. 


many others. ; 


Hen and Chickens Hotel 


New Street 


Adjoining. High Schools 
Electric Elevator 
Telephone: Mid. 1029 


Telegrams: “Chickens, Birmingham” 


.. 


\REPLETB: WITH BVERY 
MODERN COMFORT | 


, Bed & Breakfast fro-1 8/6 


te 


Cobden Hotel 


Corporation Street 


Entrance Cherry Street 
Electric Elevator — 
Telephone: Central 6804 
Telegrams: “Cobden, Birmingham” 
Comfortable Guest, Commercial & 

Dining Rooms 


Bed’ & Breakfast from. 7/6 


TRAVELLERS— 


romance. 


OTTINGHAM 
—The Queen City of the Midlands— 


NoTTINGHAM is: situated in the middle of England, amid some of the most delightful country, 
including Sherwood Forest, with historic and romantic associations on all sides, 


Ratiways, canals and splendid roads radiate in all directions whilst the River ‘Trent gives 
direct access to the sea at Hull. 


IMPORTANT. industries Sachuile Lace and Hosiery making, as well as the Machinery for same, 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Engineering of all kinds, Cycles, Motor Cycles, Furniture. There are 


SPLENDID site feilities ‘onailige with ample and cheap power, 
industrial “centres Ask The Town Clerk, Guildhall, Nottingham, England, 


vsee ‘Néttingham; you will be delighted 
with its scenery—its history and its 


vented the Kuitting 
Stocking Machine. 

1642 King Charles I 
raised his standard 
at Nottingham. 

1767 Hargreaves 
erects in Notting- 
ham first § cotton 
mill in the world. 

1798 Lord Byron suc- 
ceeded his great 


uncle. 

1859 Blondin  ryisited 
Nottingham. 

1891 a M. Stanley, 
the yes lee- 
tured in Nottingham. 
1906 King Edward 
VII at Wollatoa 


Hall. 
1910 Mr. Whitelaw 
Uni- 


Reid spoke at 
versity College, 


make Nottingham an ideal 


BUSINESS MEN— 


whether for buying, selling or making, 
Nottingham is of first rate importance 
to you. 


Population 266,400 
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London, S. W. 1, 1, Hingland 


ete he. Ker oe 
ee . : _ 


= Englart 


« City of the Merchant Venturers 
Tenney = oe haves W est 


‘ 


i 


* Sceties F amous in History and Literature 


Resch 


Pany ‘Famous vs CHARACTERS. 


| ALE wiTHIN EASY 


~ Penn of. Dicsetiaae t Chatterton; Séichay, 
ie oe More,. Burke, Cabot, Défoe,. Wesley, 
LIVED IN BRISTOL . 


a Re 


Avon Sieg spanned by ‘Clifton Suspension Bridge 
; Church of St. Mary Redcliffe 
Elizabethan Matision at St. Peter’s Hospital. All within City Boundary. 


t 


| Advertisement Contrinnies by Se cet out Second Ohurthes of Christ, 
— tol. 


“Newlands idee Hotel 


Near GUILDFORD, SURREY, ENGLAND 


; 


a New Country House Hotel Situated 600 Feet 


U 
in the rune Part of Surrey . 


This is where you may hear the Nightingale and 
many other delightful song-birds. Charming grounds 
of over 20 acres: 30 miles from London. An ideal 
rendezvous for motorists. Restaurant de Luxe. Central 
heating. All ‘bedrooms face South and South-West. 


"Virmets the Home of 
MR. J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 


the well-known Literateur and 
Traveller whose collection of 
. Books & Pictures are retained. 


’ Telephone Guildford 1284 


For Terms A oly Resident Managing Director 


ORL IRS Stes Ses oe ‘he ete 
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2 -weithin 
products of almost every. conceiv- 
able. nature are ‘mariufactured— 


The Tuwn Hail 
Birmingham 


Hall. of 
Memory, 


W arwick 
Castle 


BIRMINGHAM, England’s 
“Metropolis of the. Midlands,” 
has rightly been described..as the 
‘City of a Thousand Trades, for 
its immediate - confines 


' products so varied as motor cars 
and jewellesy, ships anchors and 
* cooking utensils, toys and railway 
engines, chocolates and pewter, 
food products and weighing ma- 
chines, lighthouses and steel pens! 


In fact, the versatility of the 


manufacturing :resources of Bir- 
mingham are almost illimitable,. 
and it is interesting to recall that 
the. world-wide popularity of 
some at least of the products is. 


such as still further emphasises 


the largeness of the City andthe 


peculiarity of its trading ramifi- 


Birmingham cations, for apart from the prod- 


ucts already named it must be 
remembered that Birmingham 
and its immediate environs are 
England’s centre for motor car 
production as well as for railway 
carriages and wagons and other 
locomotive products. 


The working of metals, of course, 
forms by far the greater part of 
‘the trading activities of Birming- 
ham, and almost every class of 
metal work is produced. There 
are brass and iron foundries ga- 
lore, particularly on the north- 
west side of the town, while 
metal bedsteads, lamps, wire 
working, steel pens, jewellery 
and metal work of every descrip- 
tion for railway engineering and 
the motor trade are also exten- 
sively undertaken. On the other 


hand, it is of interest to recall . 
that the Garden City of Bourn- 
ville can flourish within a few 
miles of the centre on the south- 
erly side. This strange admixture 
of trades and environment is only 
rendered: possible by the‘high al- 
titude at which Birmingham 
‘stands—an altitude which effec- 
tively divides the glorious scenery 
of Warwickshire on the south 
side from the smoke-belching, 
fire-eating blast furnaces, foun- 
dries and factories on the Staf- 


fordshire side. 


It is this alii Me division that 
renders Birmingham so interest- 
ing to the tourist, particularly if 
that tourist be of a commercial 
as well as an esthetic mind ; on the 
one hand. he will have sight and 
possible inspection of some of the 
largest and most world-renowned 
factories in the world, while 
within equal distance he is in the 
heart of one of the most roman- 
tic and historically-famous dis- 
tricts of England — Warwick- 
shire, with its notoriously beau- 
‘tiful lanes, its Warwick and 
Kenilworth Castles, its Stratford- 
on-Avon_ and Shakespeare coun- 
try generally, all teeming with 
interest. and ‘fascination to the 
tourist. 


Birmingham—the workshop of the 


world and the hub of England ; its 


citizens are proud of it, and they 
extend a hearty welcome to the 
many visitors who flock to it. Tour- 
ists from abroad naturaily make it 
their centre when once they have 
passed through London itself, for 


‘from its boundaries the access is 


equally felicitous to art or to in- 
dustry—to scenery or to commerce— 
and whatever the inclinations of the 
tourist may be, he or she will find 
them met with truly remarkable 
aptitude, in BIRMINGHAM. 
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“Old English Folk Dances 


Steadily 


Gain Popularity 


Society Formed by Cecil 


Sharp Fosters Traditional 


Swerd,. Morris and Country Dances—Interest 
Spreading Through English-Speaking World 


By DOUGLAS N. KENNEDY 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON—The day of the cinema 
and the radio gives little stimulus to 
the worker to take up active recrea- 
tion. It is so easy to slip into a com- 
fortable chair and adjust earphones, 
or to stroll down to the brightly-lit 
and inviting entrance of a picture 
house and see the iatest film. And 
yet recreation, if it is to re-create, 
must be an active and not a passive 
There must be doing of some 
kind, something different from the 
daily doing, but doing nevertheless. 

The forms of active recreation have 
changed much with the development 
of industry, and today it is no exag- 
geration to say that there is only one 
form in universal use which deserves 
the name. The universal active 
recreation is dancing, and it is prac- 
ticed in town and country alike. 

Unfortunately the kind of dancing 
in which most people indulge is not 
rich in recreative properties, nor has 
it, despite that it is the social dance 
of the day, great social ‘qualities. Yet 
there .. dan.-.3 available which are 
truly social in character and which, 
as a form of recreation, have never 
been surpassed. The present century 
has seen in England the birth of a 
movement which each year becomes 
more widely known and which ex- 
tends its influence into the daily lives 
of an increasing number of people. 

The Folk Dance Society 

It was on the eve of 1900 that the 
late Cecil Sharp first encountered a 
traditional English dance, and the 
rest of his life is the story of the re- 
birth of English dancing. It would 
be hard to find any part of England 
‘today where the English dances 
which he collected are not prac- 
ticed. They are spreading gradually 
in the wake of the English tongue to 
places as far distant from the coun- 
try of origin as South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
the United States. But even in Eng- 
land the movement is only in its in- 
fancy. The responsibility of further- 
ing it rests with the English Folk 
Dance Society, which was founded 
by Cecil Sharp in 1911. 


The society is composed of serious 
enthusiasts who, not cpntent just to 
dance themselves, must needs have 
everyone else dancing too. The 
headquarters of this society is in 
London, in some part of which, every 
evening, there are classes of every 
gerade. There are regular evenings 
for members when the dances are 
used for social purposes in parties 
or balls. Frequent lectures and dem- 
onstrations are given, and there are 
trial classes in which the unen- 
lightened may test fhe claims of their 
enthusiastic friends. Wherever the 
society can hire a suitable hall—it 


has no hall of its own—there is danc- 


ing going on. 
And it is not only in London that 
this happens. There are 43: branches 


in England and two in America, all 
well established, with independent 
activities. Half of these were repre- 
sented at an all-England festival held 
two days last winter in London. The 
many-sidedness and diversity of the 
displays and the beauty and variety 
of the dancing were astonishing, 
even to the promoters of the festival. 
English folk dances are of three 
kinds, sword, Morris ant country 
dances. The sword dances and 
Morris dances are spectacular, re- 
quiring a team of skilled and agile 
men, for their performance.. The 
movements are vigorous and ath- 
letic, and the members of the team 
work as one man, inspired by a com- 
mon impulse, These two types of 
dance are worthy of the considera- 
tion of any man who delights in 
‘actively using’ his limbs and in re- 
sponding to the rhythm of a strong 
tune. * 
The third type, the country dance, 
is one which men and women dance 
together, not as isolated couples, 
careless of others, but as component 
parts of a larger whole, executing 
the figures in unison. The move- 
ments are easy and natural and the 
combining of individual couples in 
this concerted dancing makes it per- 
haps the best of dances for sociable 


peaple. . 3 : 
Individual Tunes 


Each dance, no matter of what 
type, has its.own individual and 
traditional tune, and tune and dance 
have grown up together to live hap- 
pilv ever after. It is often the tunes 
which capture, and they give at- 
tractive character to the dancing. 
Beautiful to listen to in themselves, 
they have already made their. mark 
on much contemporary music. They 
require good playing, no matter what 
the instrument, and the dances, if 
they are to have a fair chance, re- 
quire good teaching and intelligent 
treatment. : 

The English Folk Dance Society 
owes much of its success to a firm 
Ansistence on these requirements, and 
it exists not only to widen the field 
for these English dances, but to 
maintain and raise the quality of the 
dancing. 

There have been rash enthusiasts 
who, in the fervor of the moment, 
have thrown themselves into a self- 
imposed mission to convert the 
masses to the new faith. The result 
has always been the same—a flash in 
the pan and silence. These flashes 
have been going on here and there 
during the whole of the society’s 
young life, but never once has it de- 
parted from the far-sighted and cau- 
tious methods first adopted by its 
founder. 

The members of the society have 
complete faith in their movement, 
and while they continue to make 
converts, happy as_ themselves, 
nothing disturbs their faith. As yet 
there is no outward and visible sign 


of this society, other than the danc- 


MANUFACTURE OF PORCELAIN 


CHANGED BY 


SPODE FORMULA 


Hard, White, Translucent China Results From Its Dis- 
covery—W orcester and Derby Quickly Adopt — 
New Method / 


By R. COPELAND 


STOKE-ON-TRENT (Special Cor- 
Tespondence)—Little is known re- 
garding the Chinese methods of pro- 
ducing porcelain—for it was. in 
China that porcelain was first made, 
and such was its perfection that it 
has never been equaled by any other 
country. Its country of origin gave 


its ndme to the article. As far back |. 


as the fifth century there was a law 
prohibiting the export of porcelain 
out of China, so that in medieval 
days the making of porcelain was 
still a mystery, for nothing is known 
of. how they discovered the blend 
of materials and glaze which re- 
sulted in such wonderful technique 
and give such simple yet alluring 


_ beauty. We may safely assume that 


these pieces were made only for the 
Emperor or some important officials. 


Later, during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the Dutch, the Germans 
and the English East India Com- 
pany found their way to the shores 
of China, much interest was aroused 
and a few coveted specimens of this 
“new” invention were.brought home 
to European countries. In their en- 
deavor to copy these beautiful things 
the. Dutch produced a ware made 
of ordinary clay and covered with 
rich white enamel glaze. 


_ Germans Imitate Chinese 
‘The Germans imitated the Chinese 


“ methods, as far as it was possible 


for them to discover, and produced 


‘a true porcelain of a hard but cold 


‘whitish nature. The English and the 
French, some years later. endeavored 
‘to make porcelain, using a great deal 


_ of glass as their medium. One should 


remember that in these days the only 
_ platters or vessels available for one’s 

table were gold or silver platters, 
‘pewter, or wood or horn, according 


~ to people’s means, and that the in-| 
aS ‘vention of porcelain, a 


refined white 
-gware of a semptranslucent. nature, 
- ‘aroused the~ 1 eapoonibe | interest. 


‘apnoea 3 
the 


to the presence of glass in the paste, 
which distorted during the firing. 
Plymouth and Bristol attempted to 
make the true hard paste porcelain, 
but each factory had a short life. 
Worcester and Derby seemed to be 
more fortunate, the former attracting 
artists from Sévres and Chelsea. 

But what changed the whole nature 
of the manufacture of porcelain was 
the discovery of the right formula by 
Josiah Spode. About the year 1785 
Spode found the correct use of bone 
ash. Calcined bone had been used 
years previously in the manufacture 
of porcelain, but never in large quan- 
tities. Spode’s enterprise prescribed 
a formula in which he introduced 45 
per cent of bone ash, with the result 
that his porcelain was very hard, 
white, and translucent. So successful 


factories of Worcester and Derby 
quickly adopted it and numerous 
Others were started: Nantgarw and 
Swanset, in South Wales, which have 
long since disappeared. 


North Staffordshire Works 
The scene seems to center in North 
Staffordshire, where potters had al- 


ready been working for more than a 
century and had molded for useful 
purposes the local red marl: they had 
learnt much from the achievements 
of the Elers brothers, who had come 
from Holland and settled secluded in 
Bradwell Wood, where they had built 
a furnace and from the local red mar! 
had produced teapots with fine appli- 
qué decoration. Ralph Wood, Astbury, 
and Whieldon had developed fine 
modeling, and well potted cream col- 
ored ware enriched with colored 
glazes. These in turn had cast their 
mantles on Adams, Josiah Wedgwood, 
Turnér, and Spode, each of whom, 
from the first, developed the unlimited 
possibilities of molding clay into ex- 
quisite forms. 

But with Spode’s discovery of a 

gh grade hard porcelain capable of 

thstanding the hardest use, Thomas 
Minton, Brown, Westhead & Moore, 
and Doulton quickly took up the idea 
and established factories in North 
Staffordshire, while. John Rose made 
a similar porcelain at Coalport, situ- 
ated on the banks of the river Severn, 
and close to where the old Caughley 
factory had been producing beautiful 


ee and, pate. are similar to 


of ently. 


. - Worcester 


industry established itself 


a : Seat jmore and more in North Stafford-. 


was this discovery that the existing» 


As the years went by, the china- | 


ing which goes on under its guidance. 
The public have grown accustomed 
to watch, with unaffected pleasure, 
the. country dancing which takes 
place indoors and outdoors in every 
part of the country. Every year sucv 
an opportunity is given in Hyde 
Park, where hundreds of folk 
dancers, from in and about London, 
come to dance, while thousands 
watch. | 
Guards Band to Play 


This year, on June 19, Hyde Park 
will have English dancing again, and 
with an added attraction, for the 
Coldstream Guards band is to pro- 
vide the -nusic, and there wi!l be 
men dancing the Morris and the Eng- 
lish sword dances. 

The society has one urgent need, 
and the movement will be handi- 
capped until this need is satisfied. It 
needs a building of its own, to which 
English folk can turn for their Eng- 
lish dances, and the society is deter- 
mined to provide this in memory of 
its founder. Nearly half the neces- 
sary funds have been raised. 


At the beginning of June, at the). 


New Scala Theater in London, the so- 
ciety holds itS Cecil Sharp Festival, 
to show these beautiful dances at 
their best and to give an opportunity 
to some of the more fortunate mem- 
bers of the community to subscribe 
to an object which will be of lasting 
benefit. 

At present, the only property occu- 
pied by the society is the office at 
107 Great Russell Street, London, 
where the administrative work is car- 
ried on, and where inquiries of every 
kind are received. One day, doubt- 
less, in the not far distant future, a 
visitor to England will be directed to 
the Cecil Sharp Buiiding, the head- 
quarters of the English Folk Dance 
Society. 
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Electricity Is Now Put to Many Uses on British Farms, With Resultant Great Saving of Time and !mprovement in Product. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE DECLARED 
TO BE IN NEED OF MUCH REVISION 


Pre-War Methods of Farming Have to Be Considerably 
Altered in Order to Make It Profitable 


Special-from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON — The farming industry 
of Great Britain has now reached a 
most interesting stage in its history. 
Although many of the effects of the 
upheaval caused by the war have 
disappeared, it has become evident 


that. if the industry is to be restored 
to a sound condition of prosperity, 
considerable revision of pre-war 
methods of farming must be made. 
It is perfectly clear that, broadly 
speaking, the general systems of 
farming followed before the war are 
no longer profitable today. Progres- 
sive farmers are adapting their 
methods to modern requirements, 
but a large proportion of the farm- 
ing community are still inclined to 
look to the state for relief from the 
many difficulties that have beset the 
industry of recent years. 

This standpoint can, however, be 
readily understood. During the war 
period, farmers were forced by legis- 
lation to adapt their methods to the 
requirements of. the Nation, and al- 
though at that time they were finan- 
cially recompensed by guaranteed 
prices for produce, there can be no 
doubt that official measures caused 
considerable disorganization of farm 
routine. 

Difficulties Aggravated 


Moreover, the repeal of the Agri- 
culture Act of 1920, six months after 
its passing, greatly aggravated the 
farmers’ difficulties in the years im- 
mediately following the war. By 
the passing of the Agriculture Act, 
farmers were led to expect that they 
would receive guaranteed prices for 
certain classes of their produce for 
many years to. come, and in all parts 
of the country systems of farming 
were put into practice with a view to 
securing the best results from agri- 
culture under such legislation. Thus 
the repeal of this act was nothing 
short of a disaster to the farming 
community. 

For these reasons it is hardly sur- 
prising to find that a persistent de- 
mand for a subsidy from the state 
for agriculture has been made of 
late years. From the national point 
of view, the-maintenance of a suffi- 
cient area of land under the plow 
is all-important, and the fact is 
widely recognized? that a prosperous 
condition of agriculture is not only 
desirable for the farmer, but is es- 
sential to the well-being of the Na- 
tion. , 
Low Price for Crops 


Farmers who have allowed con- 
Siderable areas of ‘their land to go 
out of arable cultivation of late years 
have definitely stated that they have 
been forced to adopt this policy with 
the greatest reluctance; whilst they 
have fully recognized the national 
need for the maintaining or increas- 
ing the area of land under the 
plow, they contend that the low 
prices obtainable for their crops, to- 
gether with high labor charges, have 
left them with no alternative but 
to lay further land down to grass. 

The agricultural problem has nat- 
urally provided the subject for the 
framing of several policies by po- 
litical parties. Lately much attention 
has been drawn to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposals embodied in a 
publication entitled “The Land and 
the Nation.” One of the main fea- 
tures in this work is the comparison 
drawn between agricultural condi- 
tions-in Great Britain and Denmark. 
The latter country provides an out- 
standing example of the results that 
may be achieved by the pursuit of 
an efficient agricultural policy. Al- 
though Mr. Lloyd George’s plans 
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for the reconstruction of agriculture 
have been subjected to a good deal 
of criticism, there can be no doubt 
that the suggestions made with re- 
gard to education and co-operation 
are eminently. sound. 
Co-operative Methods 

Some success has already pbeen 
achieved by the adoption of co-oper- 
ative methods in farming circles in 
Great Britain, but there isat the 
present time an urgent need for the 


further development Of , this system. | | 


In eg ayscoreniteery tom. beg peomnerd 
for the’ marketing of a tuta 
produce and for the eatablishinent: 

of agricultural credit is required.’ In 
most districts farmers.“have little 
control] over produce markets, while: 
the shortage of working capital on 
many farms has proved .a severe 
handicap to up-to-date forms’ of} 
management. In several. European 
countries a sound system of agri- 
cultural credit has provided the 
foundation upon which farming. pros~, 
perity has been built, but in-Great 
Britain this subject has hitherto not 
received the practical attention that 
its importance merits. . ‘ean 


Agricultural Education 
Apart from the question of com- 
mercial organization, it is already 
becoming evident that agricultural 


education promises to provide the 
farmer with the solution to the pfob- 
lem of placing~his production on a 
truly economic -basis, Until recent 
years the British farmer has been 
inclined to underrate the value of 
agricultural education. “To a large 
extent this tendency has arisen from 
a misunderstanding of the possibili- 
ties of technical education. During 
the last few seasons, howeyer, the 
results obtained from the,correct use 
of fertilizers and feeding stuffs, and 
the employment of modern: machin- 
ery, have caused far more attention 
to be paid to this subject. - 

It is -a remarkable fact that in 
spite of the financial difficulties that 
the farming industry has recently 
undergone, the consumption of fer- 
tilizers has steadily increased dur- 
ing the post-war years. There can 
be no doubt that this fact can only 
be explained by the increased profits 
that the farmers have been able to 
secure by the use of artificia] ma- 
nures. On arable land larger yields 
have been obtained at a lower cost 
in all districts by the wise use of 
fertilizers. 

Use of Modern Machinery 


The variable climate of the British 
Isles is, of course, one .of the most 
serious obstacles with which the 
farmer has to contend. Today he is 


realizing that the use of modern ma- 


chinery provides him with a really 
practical form of insurance against 
the risks of financial loss entailed 
by unfavorable weather conditions. 
The tractor is now being used far 
more intensively than was the case 
some years ago. These ~achines are 
now being employed all over the 
country for a wide range of under- 


takings, including plowing, cultivat- 
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ing, disc harrowing, rolling, harvest- 
ing, hay making, mole-draining, and 
threshing. 

Artificial Crop Drying 


Engineering has also-provided the 
farmer with further practical as- 
sistance by the introduction of the 
system of the artificial drying~ of 
farm crops. By this process hay, 
corn and other crops m.y be stacked 
immediately after cutting and: dried 
in the stack. Thus the farmer is ren- 
dered completely independent of 


weather conditions at the critical 


harvest seasons. The imaportance of 


this discovery to British agriculture 
ean hardly be overesti. .ated. 


It can therefore be seen that, al- 
though the farmer has had, pervaps, 
more than his fair sha > of the dif- 
ficulties resulting from the disor- 
ganization caused by tl. war, th.re 
are already L.any indications that 
efficiency in methods of production 
and in the systems of disposal of 
produce are likely to bring him 
equally successful results as those 
obtained. by the adoption of parallel 
measures in ‘other branches: of. in- 
irae ’ 
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~ HELPS PROMOTE HOLIDAY J OY 


Industrial Operatives Are Given Opeortunities to Visit 


ye 


Groups ‘ in Other Countries—Labor Problems 
Discussed From International’ Angles 


s 


Special from Munitor Bureau 
LONDON—To Kelp break down the 
barriers between people and* people, 
to bridge the’ gaps, and to. assist 
working men’ and .women—necessar- 
ily with small means—not only to 
have that absolute “change” which 
makes a real holiday, but to get liv- 
ing contact with comrades in other 
countries, the Workers’ Travel Asso- 


tions .of. international friendships 


which may. be lifelong, and in general 
to assist in the formation of that “in- 


and eo-operation which is* essential 
to the progress of civilization. 

The Workers’ Travel Association 
is in no sense a political organiza- 
tion. It carrieson no political propa- 


ciation was founded five years ago. }ganda, but concerns itself solely with 


To minimize the language difficulty— 
it arranges for group holidays, usu- 
ally for one or two weeks, with a 
leader who speaks the necessary 
languages, and it has centers in vari- 
ous countries—at the moment, in 
‘France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy 
and Germany, with English or Eng- 


pe ok eget hosts. But as far as 
} le, every feature of the. cen- 


pter, including, of course, the food, 


is typical of the country where it is 
situated. ~ Meetings and social eve- 
ninigs are arranged at these centers, 
of which the aim is for guests to meet 
Jocal sympathizers ‘with literary, ar- 
tistic, political or other interests sim- 
ilar to their own, or With other points 
of view which can be discussed. In 
Paris, for instance, weekly meetings 
are held at the house of a friend of 
the association, with lectures on as- 
pects of, French.life, or on current af- 
fairs by. well-known people, and these 
are followed by discussion. — 
Sometimes clubs or other organiza- 
tions in places visited by W. T. A. 
groups ask for a speaker from among 
its members, so that an opportunity 
is given of putting the English view 
on some problem, and having this dis- 
cussed. It is, indeed, one of the chief 
aims of the association to extend the 
spirit of fellowship which is active 
among its own members to the other 
peoples with whom they come in con- 
tact, and, where possible, to secure 
voluntary co-operation from friends 
abroad. It is thus possible to bring 
about real contact, to lay the founda- 
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or found useful 
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travel, holidays, the organization of 
language classes and 


president is Harry Gosling, head ei 
the big 
Workers’ Union, and Minister. of 
Transport in the late Labor Govern- 
ment, and Ramsay MacDonald, Miss 
Susan Lawrence, M. P., well known 
Gilbert 


don County Council, Prof. 


‘Murray and C. R. Buxton are among 


the members of the National Council. 


ternational” spirit of understanding} 


other. edica;} + 
tional work in this connection. Itsf 
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ELECTRIC FARMING BECOMES 
MORE POPULAR IN BRITAIN — 


One Enthusiast, R. ati Matthews, Uses Power on 
Farm in 67 Different Ways—500 British Farmers 
Employ It, and Number Grows 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—With the promised de- 
velopment of electric power in Great 
Britain, it is not surprising to find 
R. Borlase Matthews, who is an en- 
thusiast on electro-farming, con- 


vinced that the future must see elec- 
tricity applied in manifold ways to 
the needs of agriculture. Lecturing 
before the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, Mr. Matthews said that, 
although in other countries nearly 
a million farmers were employing it, 
in Great Britain it was still some- 
what of a novelty,-but over 500 Brit- 
ish farmers were using it now, 
and their numbers were increasing. 
Over 200_uses for electricity on 


wtarms had already been found, and 


he himself on his 600-acre farm used 
it in 67 different ways. A farm, says 
Mr. Matthews, should not be looked 
upon as electrically equipped unless 
electricity is put to at least a dozen 
different uses. 

In the early stages the housewife 
is generally an important advocate 
for the use of electricity, for she ap- 
preciates light for her house, heat 
for. her cooking and ironing, and 
power for her laundry work. On 
some parts of the continent Mr. 
Matthews said it was rare to find 
a farm without its electric washer, 
though these were far cheaper and 
not so good as those turned out in 
England. 

Half an hour a day could be saved 
in the winter by the féeding of live 
stock by the aid. of a good light. 
Poultry-house lighting, too, was now 
a recognized practice and had been 
proved to give from 15 to 43 per 
cent increase in egg production dur- 
ing the winter- months. The provi- 
sion of the extra: light during the 
dark days gave the birds ample time 
to feed, as in the sub-tropical coun- 
tries whence-the domestic fowl 
originated. 

Mr. Matthews said that he had 
himself obtained new results of com- 
mercial importance to the market 
| gardener. Ordinarily, when seed- 
\Jings were pricked out they ap- 
peared wilted on the following day 
and took time to pick up, but when 
given electric light at noon they ap- 
|peared fresh and vigorous and had, 
im fact, developed nearly a week’s 
mormal growth overnight. With six 
hotirs’” light’. each night daffodils 
flowered in four days and narcissi in 
seven days In other words, the ap- 


| pieatine, .¢. segeie light had ac- 


complished three to four weeks’ 
growth in four to seven days. The 
illumination used was 1000-watt gas- 


filled lamps in large enameled para- 
bolic reflectors placed close above 


the plants. 


Another application which was ~ 


still in the experimental stage was 
the artificial lighting and heating of 


bees in the early spring. The hives. 


were placed inside the house in- 
stead of being kept in the open air, 
the basis ofthe idea being that 
strong hives were obtainable when 
the orchards were in bloom and that 
thus an additional 17 pounds of 
honey per hive could be obtained. 
Although the capital cost of the 


plant for electric plowing was high, . 


said Mr. Matthews, practically un- 
limited power lay behind the plow. 
Most successful plants were of large 
size, capable of plowing up’ to 27 
acres per day, whereas 7. horse could 
only plow an acre a Gay. Although 
plowing was generally looked upon 
as a seasonal occupation, it had been 
found that an electric Llow could be 
kept fully occupied foz at least 200 
days in the year. | 

' The only electrical method of mak- 
ing silage in England was. on his 
own farm, said Mr. Matthews, and 
by this method certain acids which 
the farmers objected to were not 
generated. The improvement he had 
made was by putting electric tubu- 
lar heaters into the mass of the 
silage instead of using merely top 
and earth plates. y the latter 
method the maximum heating was 
only reached in 24 hours, whereas 
with the tubular system the load 
was kept constant during the whole. 
time. 

It 'was of vital importance, con- 
cluded Mr. Matthews, that agricul- 
ture should be placed on a sound 
basis, and the question was - well 
worth the serious investigation of 
the engineering world. 


INSTITUTE OF FOUNDRYMEN 
Special from Monitor Bureav 

LONDON—The annual convention 
of the Institute of British Foundry- 
men will be-held in London June 15- 
tf. Synchronizing with the conven- 
tion, an International Foundry 
Trades Exhibition will be held in the 
Royal Agricultural Hall. The recep- 
tion to members and. delegates will 
take. place at the Spring Gardens 
Galleries on June 15, and a banquet 
at the Hotel Cecil will be given the 
following orane = 
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"SUCCESS OF PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


UND IN POPULARIZING SERVICE 


» Under British System City Councils May Adopt Methods 


is Employed by Private Corporations and Provide More 


; : 
: i 


om 


By i; 
founder and Director 
Special from Monitor Buréau 


LONDON—Under the British sys- 

of ‘local government, city coun- 
Is are able to own and operate a 
mber of public utility services, In 

branch of- their industrial ac- 
ities. have the municipalities been 
fo successful as in the supply of 
dectricty, Judged from, ‘every 
tandpoint, efficiency of production, 
yheapness of current, initiative; in- 
egrity of management, and. enter- 

se, the municipalities compare 
vell with private corporations. It. is 


» 
| 


no doubt’ due to.the succéss of |. 


public ownership in this sphere of 

blic service that the Conserva- 
ve Governmert is now passing. @ 
law to extend state control over 
slectricity supply. It has long been 
tecognized that England was at a 
jisadvantage in the production of 
theap electric power, as compared 
with other industrial countries, be- 
rause of the absence of. super- 
power stations and of water power. 
The supply areas were too small 
and different systems were not 
inter-connected. Electricity was 


treated on a local and not on a 


zational basis. 
Commission Organized 

Five years ago a national elec- 
fricity commission of experts was 
appointed to organize larger supply 
areas and to concentrate genera- 
tion at super-stations—leaving dis- 
iribution in the hands of local un- 
dertakings. The new law, now pass- 
ing through Parliament, with gen- 
eral consent, gives an electricity 
board still larger powers to bring 
about on bulk generation and inter- 
connection a uniformity of phase. 
The National Board can own and 


operate stations itself; it can ad- 


vance capita] to develop the indus- 

try, and the return which private 

eorporations may pay on their cap- 

ital is limited. The whole purpose of 

the scheme is the supply of cheap 
wer. 

Electricity supply has always 
Been to a large extent a municipal 
service. The first act regulating the 
industry empowered municipalities 
to establish works, and to acquire 
private undertakings after 42 years 
—the limit of the franchise—with- 
put payment for good will. 

“Whe city authorities have always 
taken the leading part in electri- 
city supply. They produce 64 per 
eent of the current generated in 
Great Britain, and the average sell- 
ing price is 20 per cent less than is 
eharged by private corporations. 
The only large undertakings in 
private hands are in London. The 
tendency has been for the supplies 
to be municipalized by agreement 
as they-developed. To cheapen pro- 
duction one large municipality gen- 
@rates electricity for a number of 
neighboring towns, and either sells 
eurrent in bulk or distributes direct 
to consumers outside its borders. 


Cities Use Trade Methods. 


The city councils have adopted 
business methods in pushing sales 


by opening show rooms, advertising, 


and canvassing. In these respects the 
public authorities have shown greater 
enterprise than the private corpora- 
tions which have always to consider 
their shareholders and remember 
their limited franchise. Municipali- 
ties possess several advantages over 
private enterprise. They can borrow 
money more cheaply; they have 
facilities for advertising through 
their various. departments and in of- 
ficial notifications; they are them- 
selves large consumers for . street 
lighting and their own undertakings 
including tramways or street rail- 
ways, and in public institutions. 
They can appeal to civic patriotism 
and they have a perpetual franchise. 


‘In many towns there {s internal com- 


petition between municipal gas and 
unicipal electricity. Before the mu- 
cipal undertaking can show ®& sur- 

plus profit it must set aside 4 per 

cent or more toward redemption of 

debt. Municipal loans are’ repaid 

within 30 years. 

Es Relative Positions 

The following comparative figures 

show the relative position occupied 


by municipal and private corpora- 


jon electricity in London. Central 
jondon, and the rich West End are 


| _ Adequate and Cheaper Financing 


By SIR ROBERT DONALD : 
of the Municipal Journal and the Municipal Year Book 


in the hands of companies which 
operate over large scales. The mu- 
nicipalities are limited to their own 


boroughs. : 
MUNICIPALITIES 
Average 
selling price 
per kilowatt hr. 
Battersea ...s.eee: ase 3.706 
Hackney pers RT 
Hammersmith ..ccecees 1.83 
Poplar 
Marylebone 
‘Stepney 


Gross 
profit 
£70, 786 


COMPANIES 
Average 
selling price 
per kilowatt hr. 
Brompton 4.91d 
Charing Cross ... 
Chelsea 
Kensington 
Westminster .ccecsecss 2. 179,744 
Notting Hill eceeeeaeee 4.86 68,626 


It will be seen that the companies 
charge double the price for current 
that the municipalities do in order to 
pay big dividends. In every case the 
London boroughs, of which 13 own 
municipal undertakings, showed 


handsome profits after meeting all in- 
terest, debt cLarges, etc.“ The East 
End borough of Stepney had a sur- 
plus of £55,682. It is not possible to 
make the same comparison for the 
provinces as only small towns are 
supplied by companies, 

There are two commercial policies 
in regard to municipal trading. One 


is that each undertaking should be 


made self-supporting and that con- 
sumers should get the benefit of 
surplus profits in reduced charges. 
The other is to carry surplus 
profits -to the relief. of local taxa- 
tion. The municipalities in the 
electricity business*have adopted the 
latter policy. Ls eh, 
Popularized Service 

These great profits were not ac- 
cumuiated because the municipalities 
took advantage of their monopoly 
and made high charges. On the con- 
trary, the lower, the charge the 


| larger the profit. IJt/is by the popu- 


larization of electricity that the mu- 
nicipalities haVe succeeded. In 12 
years production in Glasgow has in- 
creased 179 per cent; in Manchester, 
257 per cent, and in Birmingham, 193 


per cent. In Birmingham electricity |. 


for power is supplied for all pur- 
poses at an average price of less 
than 3 cents a kilowatt hour; in 
Glasgow, about the same; in Man- 
chester it is still less, and in Shef- 
field it is just over 2 cents. These 
are low prices, when one remembers 
that the generating stations are not 
situated in coal fields. Only in 
smaller towns and in rural districts 
is municipal electricity dear. 


Influence of Art Discussed 


on Great British Workshops 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
- LONDON—British manufacturers, 
under the stress of foreign competi- 
tion, have learned, during the last 
decade, that it is not enough for 
wares to be strongly made of good 
material. If British goods are to 
hold their position in the markets of 
the world, they must not only be 
f00c but look good; in addition to 
good material and good craftsman- 
spip they must be attractive in de- 
sign. The recognition of the im- 


portance of design and of what good 
uesign consists in has led to a great 
improvement in the appearance of 
our manufactures, and the better 
taste now displayed in British tex- 
tiles, pottery, furniture, metal work, 
printing, etc., is due vo the active 
co-operation of artists and manu- 
facturers. 

The many have been galvanized 
into action by the energy of the few, 
and the general advance may be said 
co date from 1915, when the Design 
and Industries Association was 
feunded by a handful of practical 
artists and far-seeing manufactur- 
ers. From its inception this body 
taught that British goods were often 
poor because they were not designed 
and constructed principally “to do 
their job with maximum efficiency,” 
and consequently the associaticn 
made “fitness for purpose” the chief 
article of its creed. It stated boldly 
that “if a thing were unaffectedly 
made to fulfill its purpose thoroughly, 
then it would be good art,” and it 
exploded the Victorian superstition 
that beauty depended on the elabo- 
ration and disguise of multiplied 
ornament. 

This new movement was very dif- 
ferent from the craft revival initiated 
by William Morris. Composed 
practical, level-headed men, the or- 
ganizers of the association perceived 
that the defects in modern design and 
industry were due, not to machinery, 
but to an imperfect comprehension 
of its limitations and possibilities. 
By publications and exhibitions they 
taught that if modern design were 


frankly conditioned by the special} 


capability of the agent of, production, 


fine art and craftsmanship were com- 


patible with machine-made goods. 
The first thing they had to do was 
to destroy the erroneous belief that 
true beauty could ever result from 
“added ornament.” Gradually they 
had to persuade consumers and dis- 
tributors, as well as producers, that 
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decorative value was attained not 
by superadded and unnecessary orna- 
ment, but by the whole mode of con- 
ception and manner f treatment of 
the object in question. 

A similar influence is seen at work 
in British printing. The fantastic 
and illegible types which once 
flaunted from every placard have 
been replaced by clear, legible let- 
tering, beautiful in its simplicity. 
Both in book printing and in com- 
mercial printing clarity is preferred 
to “quaintness,” and a nicer sense 
of proportion and harmony is seen 
both in the arrangement of letter- 
ing and in an increasing distaste to 
associate dissimilar types. 


Thé influence of art on advertis- 
ing nowadays is so obvious that com- 
ment would be superfluous but for 
the fact that posters in themselves 
completely illustrate the aims and 
ideals of modern art. For we have 
progressed far beyond the days when 
the picture of “Bubbles” by Sir John 
Millais was considered an _ ideal 
poster, and the man of commerce is 
as well aware today as any artist 
that the first duty of a poster is, not 
to “tell a story,” but to be a strik- 
ing design that will attract notice. 
Indeed, if the artists have revolu- 
tionized pictorial advertising, it may 
also be argued that posters have not 
been without their own influence on 
modern painting, inasmuch as they 
insist on the importance of design 
and on the necessity for every pic- 
ture to be not only an illustration 
but a decoration. 

Good art and good manufacture 
are alike in this, that both must be- 
gin with a right conception of the 
whole work, and the secret of all ex- 
cellence in art or manufacture. is 
clear thinking followed up by honest 
workmanship. _ 
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Drama in Great Britain Develops Into Serious Education 
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PROPOSED FACADE FOR NEW ART STRUCTURE 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art Is Outgrowing Its Quarters, and Plans Are Made for More Commodious Premises. 


SCHOOLS FOSTER 
RISE OF DRAMA 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON—In the great growth of 
drama’ in England, from a mere 
form of entertainment to an im- 
portant matter of education and cul- 
ture to the whole community, 
nothing is more eloquent than the 
growth and increase all over the 


country of different schools of dra- 


matic art. 

A few years ago would-be’ actors 
and actresses had to buy their in- 
struction. with their experience—to 
learn their business on the stage 


‘before the public, which was some- 


times hard, both on ‘them and on 
the public. Certain theatrical com- 
panies took beginners, and became 


recognized training grounds for} 


actors. The best-known of these 
were Sir Frank Benson’s celebrated 
Shakespearean Company, where 
stage aspirants were taken On as 
apprentices, and taught principally 
Shakespeare and old comedy work, 
and Sarah Thorne’s Company at 
Margate, where students were 
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There is a large staff of University 
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how few realize how this is to be achieved. ; 
THE WAY to ensure smart appearance during the whole lifetime of 
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Huddersfield made suitings, which are unsurpassed in the 
wide world, for quality, durability, reliability, elegance. 
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H..F. BROOKS & CO. 


Manufacturers &@ Merchants, HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 


SPECIALIZE in the cut length trade. 
DEALERS in Woollens, Worsteds, Silks, Art Silks and Cotton 


~»> ANY LENGTH CUI <« 
GOODS sent per C. O. D, System or THROUGH BANKS. 
Send 25% deposit for trial order. | 1 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS 
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taught anything and _ everything 
about the stage and the art of 
acting. 

Then various schools, more or less 
privately run, began to appear in 
London, such as Miss Mouillot’s acad- 
emy in Victoria Street, Stedman’s and 
Ben Greet’s, and the whole matter of 
training the young idea received a 
fillip and was brought into greater 
prominence through the establish- 
ment and foundation, by Sir Herbert 
Tree, of the Academy of Dramatic 
Art, recently granted a Royal Charter 
and-now the Royal Academy of Dra- 
matic Art, under the able administra- 
torship of Kenneth Barnes. 


The R. A. D. A. possesses. its own 
little theater, and there is a former 
students’ dramatic club, which gives 
performances of the most important 
that are produced. But the R. A. D. A. 
is outgrowing its quarters, and plans 
‘are afgot for new and more commodi- 
ous premises. 

Most of the schools of dancing have 
a dramatic départment, and for train- 


Castlemere 
RUSTINGTON, SUSSEX, ENG. 
‘(Formerly Southlands, Blackheath) 


HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS 


BOYS UNDER 9 ¢ 
Large house, good grounds, close to sea, 


Principal, MISS BARNES 


q 


ing in light opera and musical comedy 
there are Daly’s School, the George 
Edwardes School, a Gilbert & Sullivan 
School, and the Florence Etlinger 
School of Opera and Drama, the dra- 
matic section of which is managed by 
Margaret Halstan. ° 


All these schools have no difficulty 
whatever in keeping up their mem- 
bers. Most of them have one or more 
free scholarships, and there is now 
no reason why any aspirant for 


stage honors should present him or |: 


herself before a manager without 
having ‘ mastered the A-B-C and 
groundwork of their art—walking, 
talking, fencing, dancing and keeping 
still—perhaps the most difficult of 
all 
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Rapid Advancement Made 


in Industrial Education 


Schools and Colleges Co-operating With Factories in 
Providing Technical Courses and Vocational Train- 


ing—Unskilled Hands Disappearing 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON—“A good general educa- 
tion is the first essential of whatever 
calling a boy or girl proposes to fol- 
low.” 

This is the line of argument that is 
having effect in Great Britain today. 
All over the country the provision of 
vocational and technical education 
has developed remarkably in the last 
eight years, according to the need of 
the local industries and the natural 
tendencies of the locality—but early 
vocational choice and special and lim- 
ited training for any trade or indus- 
try is not meeting with favor. 


_ The flooding of the labor market 
with half-trained, half-educated boys 
and girls is a prospect that does not 
invite approval. The current has sct 
in favor of a fuller and longer educa- 
tion than was formerly thought nec- 
essary in the primary schools of the 
country, with further training in cer- 
tain subjects and finally definite spe- 
calized education at.a later period of 
growth. It is possible, at all events in 
the great cities, for children to work 
up from -the elementary schools 
through day continuation schools and 
institutes till they reach the age at 
which they can pass on to the mono- 
technics, such as are found in Lon- 
don, where all the training is devoted 
to one trade, such as the printing or 
the building trade or to a technical 
institute, such as the School of Engi- 
neering at Poplar. 


Education in the Factories 


The great city companies and 
guilds have always been generous to 
education for industry. London, Liv- 
erpool and Manchester, Birmingham 
and Bristol and many large cities. all 
owe much of their present education 
of a technical kind to the city fathers, 
who endowed generpusly and well. 
London is a city of thousands of 
small different factories, which has 
made the subject of technical educa- 
ton difficult. It has, however, been 
the policy of the London Education 


Committee to support all new devel- 
opments, and if any London trade has 
no appropriate technical instruction, 
every effort is made to supply it. 
Petroleum technology, rubber. tech- 
nology, indeed any recent demand for 
expert knowledge, meets with atten- 
tion. 

In Manchester much progress has 
been made in technical and industrial 
education. It was here that the first 
mechanics’ institute was founded over 
100 years ago. and since the comiftg 
of the Education Act of 1918 the in- 
crease of education for industry has 
been phenomenal. What has occurre2 
in. Manchester is coming to be true 
all over Great Britain; namely, the 
co-operation of education with in- 


Custry. 
Mutual Help 

This means mutual help to those 
great factors of civilization and is 
of enormous value to the genera- 
tion entering industry. The support 
of the large’ firms which now send 
their apprentices for further in- 
struction in technical matters or for 
general education grows daily. The 
majority of firms pay full wages to 
their apprentices for the hours spent 
at classes and many pay the fees of 
the courses as well. 

It is the general opinion of the- 
workers, judging by recent utter- 
ances, that first of all a broad general 
education is the best preparation for 
life and that specialist training 
should be left to industry itself in 
co-operation with schools and. as 
regards the higher branches of work 
and research, with the universities. 

For education in industry of uni- 
versity standard there is ample pro- 
vision of which a growing number 
of students yearly avail themselves. 
Oxford and Cambridge, London Uni- 
versity, and al’ the provincial uni- 
versities and colleges, have pro- 
vided faculties for both training and 
research in every branch of indus- 
trial knowldege. 
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have pleasure in announc- 
ing the opening of a new 
showroom in the centre of 
the City. 


They earnestly hope that this 
step will prove a real con- 
venience to the public, whom 
it is at all times their great 
desire to serve. 


They handle everything and 
anything to do with automo- 
biles and coachwork, but 
specialise in A. C. and Aus- 
tin Touring Cars, Garner 
Commercial Vehicles and 
Dunelt Motor Cycles. 


They will always be glad to 


see old friends and meet new 
ones. 


Wilson §- Son, Lid. 


i40 o> OM .. eet, Snedaien, ew. | 
Tele  Contrabh 54845. 
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We Tried to Burst This Steam Vessel 


It's a matter of ancient history now—three years ago. 


Insurance Companies would not insure steam vessels: it was 


simply not 


trustworthy. 


business they said. 


Their experience and ours differed. 
We knew what Aitons welding would stand. 


The ‘vessel on the left was enclosed in plating, to catch the flying 
pieces, and we set out with the intention of bursting it. 


The pump supplying the water failed and the vessel stretched 


material. 


Actual pressure 
applied 16s. 


—— —_— — 


nearly % inch, 


DERBY, LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW & PARIS 


Welding could never be entirely 


But the welding proved itself stronger than the 


It was Aiton’s electric welding that stood this test. Today we 
make these vertical steam vessels—as shown on the right. 
is the kind of service you want from your steam vessels, we shall 
be glad to hear from you. 


Today, Insurance Companies will insure the Aiton welded vessels. 


If this 


A 42" Steam 
Vessel working 


at #00 Ibs. 


is jt SS SS Eee SS 
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of Present-Day J British Industrial Architecture Is to Be Seen in Big sa of ne 


dates Bulidings Were Designed f for the Government as a Munitions Factory During the War, and-Were Not Taken Over by Their Present Owners Until After the Proclamation of the Armistice. 
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_ BRITISH AMON G FOREMOST 
IN INVENTION AND PROGRESS 


Ecesyeisigiuaee of Automobile and Airship Make One 
| Forget It.Is Only a Century Since Introduction 
_of Steam Locomotive 


——OO 
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By. PROF. ALM. LOW 
Vice-President and Fellow of the Institute of Patentees 


Special from Monitor Bureas 


~ LONDON—The ‘fable of the pupil 
and the. master is not new; neither 


of con- 
plying the 

rea ning to his- 

i ie : not difficult 

“nat line of prog- 
e havé } decided shall be 
ition. Reegrettable in- 


c 


ath ry “selence”’ with its 


e is almost incane- 
de@iction:- 

awe i] subjeet to the ale- 
. a ie primitive passions, but 
he daily in power of ob- 
nd cam drgue from — 

dords: as - ate, available... 
we be plotted between calen Re 
mnd the‘ time necéssary for a 
@ler to” reach New, York from 
(on, it will be observed that this 


» has. steadily decreased. It.is{ - 
20 years ago since the sum of 
ed for a flight from. 


peter within 48 
. at one 


bidally; life: and is. yet another 
pur. anein -smethods of 
‘gnd).of the: so es- 
i edge, It istonly logi- | 


5» AApBONe that the ‘general | 


-un process which applies to 
nt ion will be carried through, 
on ite unhecessary to quote 
© examples of industrial 
bs. “which are based upon 
tat ottime .. 
«hangs and Progress ~~ + 
ce to es- 


timary. importan 
ee ‘fundamentals 


apa 
leh tt 
a , nirolle fen th progress which have 
tip ) governins factors have 
1 evident. 


oe ah increase of speed and. 


| domtor » that the world has alteied 
'. Sather F than in the direction of basic 


ny.” 
tunately, the period: over 
thich civilized records are available 
bktremely short, but it is sufficient 
“obsgrve that the’ chicfdifference 
the modern man’ and that 


ihe pre-ietorie era: is entirely one. 


d and action, speed of inven- 
7. and above. all, speed-of thought. 


on therefore, only Jogical to sup- | 


e that: it is only by exercising the 


of invention’ ‘that progress 


, ce ‘made’to adhere to the direc- 
in ieadipere has been mapped out by 


seeihenaneg of the past two.cen- | 
ee A & ; bits suggested, all ‘too often that 


is slow: : and, that ffnality 


LA “been reached in- more than one 


i: ; i att Aig which the world is familiar 


No greater mistake could be 
eran ‘geientific improvement, 
“by. general consent, places 

y weapoh in the hands of those 
rare is to look for economic 
Fok “only by mass effort 
Ought, that;“succeasful 


; ad ne patent” ten riba in” those. 
~ eount es subscribing to the Inter- 
atic Paten‘s Convention, renders 
that different na- 

y approach their 


gk a totally different man- } 
select a different 


‘hat ther 


| for their work. 


100 Years Ago. 


Og y he wander “mechanical invention 
‘aptiy demonstrates the truth of this 
It is approximately one 
Ba ieee i of. the 


wed an age of 


gees commence. 


the general trend of in-. 


tion was given to the improvement 
of the locomotive itself; details of 
valye gear were perpetually consid- 
ered, but the application of the rail- 
Way as a means of transport was left 
for others to develop. 

The automobile, developing slowly 
from the small steam traction en- 
gine, was rendered possible, for the 
generat public#by the internal. com- 
bustion engine, and the patent rec- 
ords of this particular prime mover 
make interesting reading. In its 
early stages experiments were con- 
ducted in France, having for their! 
object the utilization of a. method *of 
obtaining a localized change of. pres-: 
sure by the use of any inflammatory 
materials. Gunpowder was actually 
employed as a fuel, in ‘very much 
the same manner as coal dust has 
been: proposed in quite recent years 
for direct.use after pulverization, in; 
the cylinders of large. gas engines. 
English, French and Italian inven- 
tors devoted their time to the con- 
struction of engines which were: 
economical as regards the most im- 
f| portant factor. They were economi- 
cal as regards their ability to supply 
comfort, and the: only’ myring they 
effected was that of time. - ee 

' Continental Patents 

A very large number. of contigen- 
tal patents show how enthusiastically 
was this idea of convenient power 
adopted. In Germany the utilitarian 


purpose was always to the fore, lead- 
ing eventually to development of the 
heavy type of motor which was 
capable of effecting economy in fuel. 
'In Ffance, England and Italy have 
origmated the vast majority of 
important -patents in automobile 
and internal combustion design, but’ 
owing to a difference in economic. 
conditions these patents have heén 
developed in the United States and 
in Germany, and in the particular 
lass of progress made they have 
.produced new inventions to deal with 
the aspect of maintenance. 

These new patents, however, are 


again chiefly to be found in countries. 


which are not the greatest users of 
the motorcar. During the past few 


years the improvements that have. 


taken place in automobiles have been 
reflected throughout all forms of 
mechanical travel. They have been 
devoted to the development of speed 
and comfort. and’ with greater ease 
of control, in- order that speed may 
produce no further tax upon the 
users, The .modern car engine is 
decreasing in siz¢é, and as a natural 
result body work is occupying more 
space, so that many inventions are 
Row being worked which have in 
view the provision of special bodies 
capable of being driven through the 
air: with the least possible streamline 
‘Tesistance.. 
Comfort Developed 


The engines, becoming smaller 
every year, are being fitted with vari- 
ous forms of apparatus to burn fuel, 
not necessarily economically, but as 
quickly as possible, in order that the 
power output from a given space 
may be a maximum. Practically 
identical engines are employed for 
purposes of aviation, but the factor 
of comfort has beén for so long with- 
held from this class of travel by the 
amount of power necessary from a. 


“be given. unit that it is only recently 


that inventions governing comfort- 
able air travel,-in the direction of 
silence, lack of vibration, and better 
accommodation, have’ become at all 
numerous, : 

A very large®: ‘number of. supers 
‘charger patents are being taken out 
in-Great.-Britain ‘and on- the Conti- 
nent, but in America, where fuel con- 


ditions are more, favorable, the infiu- | 


ence of cost is less evident: For the 
past 10 years the small car, with an 
engine capacity of approximately 


1500 cubic centimeters,. has been |’ 


most popular in Great Britain, but in 
America, cars of this class are rela- 
tively rare, and the economy of the 


I ‘erat ‘Britain ‘the relcdteat atten- 
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‘telephone to 


United States product in ton miles 
per gallon is extremely poor, al- 
though its comfort ratio is equally 
high. This, chiefly due to fuel causes 
and methods of production, has been 
affected by the difference in road 
characteristics and in distance COv- 
ered. 

Internal combustion motors capa- 
ble of receiving their fuel during the 
operating stroke will in -all proba- 
bility provide the necessary saving 
in fuel with the ease of control and 
lack of noise that is attributable at 
present only to the steam engine, 
where the heat conversion process is 
uneconomically conducted at a dis- 
tance from the prime mover itself. 
A large number of patents have been 
recently taken out to secure this end, 
and usually occur under the head- 
ings of “Diese” “semi-Diesel” or 
“forced induction”. engines. 

Radio Communication 


Although hardly at present.within | 
the category of dome 
it. is probable that F iiglors ng the 
provision of radio. communication at 
all times way ‘become a world-wide 
service, and. a large number of 
patents are- g taken out in this 
direction, chiefly, however, devoted 
to details of. manufacture, such as 
cheaper automatic valve construc- 
tion and convenience of erection. A} 
certain number. of - impfovements. 
dealing. with the problems -of selec 
tivity and purity are becoming evi- 
dent, but it is unfortunately true 
at present that the demand for gen- 
eral radiocasting has exceeded. the 
scientific supply of suitable appara- 
tus. As a.natural result it is more 
than possible that some rearrange- 
ment of the present radiocast : 
system “will; hecome ‘necessary, : 


| phase. which is. being foreshadowed’ 


by a number of automatic reception 
appliances, with. an offshoot in the 
department of communication con- 
sisting of ordinary mechanical de- 
tails for improvements in automatic 
and land line telephony,. 


' It .is often suggested. that the 
United States radio firms are pro- 
ducing impsovements, whith exceed: 
in scientific valué those of other 
countries. Such statements are in- 
complete. ‘Radiocastin statiotis: in 
America are separated by long dis-| 
tances and the people demand better 
news items and:m ‘vTadiocasting of |: 
varied programs. In England™’the 
chief difficulty is the supply of musi¢ 
which compares in:reality with that 
of the orchestration itself. Me 
So greatly has distance ‘become 


shortened by the general application | 


of radio and by improved means of 
travel that the méntal effect .upon 
the world is becoming noticeable. 
This must necessarily give rise to 
other classes of invention which 
would have appeared totally un- 
necessary a few years ago. There 
are many labor-saying devices find- 
ing a market which themselves effect | 
an almost negligible saving and 
which imply a considerable \ initial 


outlay. 
Power Distribution 


The general public are interested 
in mechanical devices, they are no 
longer content to leave the working 
of such simple instruments as the 
“outsiders” and the 
consequent increase in the value of 
scientific education has produced a 
broader point of view, for such prob- 
lems as that of power distribution. 
Electric light, ‘unfortunately, has 
shown no great signs of advance- 
ment, its maximum efficiency still re- 
mains at approximately 2% per cent. 
The steam engine; with its 15. per 
cent efficiency, and the internal com- 
bustion engine, wasting over 80 per 
cent of its fuel, are beginning to call 
for drastic treatment. Power heating 
and fuel are’ consequently receiving 
the attention of inventors. 

Engineers, more particularly in 
crowded: areas, are departing from 
the idea of local power and are deal- 
ing with new methods of transmis- 
sion, new methods of electrical stor- 
age and of service. A _ further. 
impetus is consequently given to the | 
fuel chemistry branch and a con- 


stic - speeations, | 


} 


siderable number of patents are now 
being worked on the Continent and 
in England, which but a few years | 
ago were of little other than aca- 
demic interest. 

Market Possibilities 


Traveling: facilities and ease of 
communication are steadily increas- 
ing market possibilities. They are 
rendering necessary the inclusion of 
the economy factor in invention, re- 
flected in the automobile industry, by 
the need for cheap cars, quantity pro- 
duction, and excessive cheapness in 
running — maintenance. So gen- 
eral is this viewpoint that taxation 
is commencing to exert an influence 
upon general motorcar design, Ordi- 
hary domestic clothing has not 
escaped the demand for thrift, and 
it is undoubted that the use of syn- 
thetic materials for cloth, boots, and 
household requisites will steadily in- 
crease. 

Progress in production must not be 
taken as progress in invention. His- 
torical influence upon novelty exists 
to a marked degree. It is only by the 
origination .of industrial schemes 
depending for. their execution upon 
new materials, new processes and 
new mechanical methods, that pros- 
perity can be maintained. Production 
alone is not enough. The inventor is’ 
unquestionably the backbone of. in- 
dustry, but that his work should 
receive appreciation is a hope which 
exaggerates’ the Yalue of human | oo" 
nature. SD 

Without invention, wad without im- 
agination, .the world’s induétries’ 
would become mere-Tecords of self- 
seetnemnement ‘from. smalt n- 
nings and from times. less de } to 


Invention has far too long bean its 
own reward: In the Great War one 
vast department in England dealt 
solely “with the problem of imagina- 
tive improventent; Yet in the piping 
times: of peace we. pour our money 


‘the: individual. . 


rout for quantity production and on 


schemes which the passage of a few 
years will rendér uttetly futile. It is a 
fact, from which an excellent moral 
is to be drawn, that 400 years ago 
the Pacific Ocean was yet tobe dis- 
covered. 


WOMAN. WINS. WAY. 
IN TRADE PUBLICITY 


Mrs. Hansin’ 8 “Work” Praised 


by Concern’ 8. ee, 


‘Bpevial from Monitor Bureay* 


LONDON—One ot the oldest. es- 
tablished: firms, in, Hngland for mak- 
ing and preserving table delicacies, 
Messrs. Crosse -&., Blackwell, have 
a woman in their publicity depart- 
ment who is breaking fresh ground 
in ' putting their geods before . the 
public, both at their city showrooms 
and at exhibitions. .— 

Speaking of her work: the- general 
manager of Crosse & Blackwell’s 
said: 

“The typical city ihowrdem is the 
dullest place on earth, and I felt 
that if people are interested in see- 
ing things well displayed in retail 
shops they would be in a manufac- 
turer’s showroom. We opened a 
showroom in Eastcheap and to get 
the arcade windows dressed the way 
I wanted them done, I saw I must 
not have the ordinary window 
dresser bound by tradition, so I- 
looked deliberately outside the trade 
for someone to do it, 3 

“Mrs. Hanson, who was. selected 
for the work, had had no experience, 
but she had natural taste and the 
ability to. handle things, and the first 
night that we opened the new show-/, 
room the window display held up 
the traffic. 

“She was put in charge of the 
display.of samples and the decora- 
tion and- furnishing of the show-. 
rooms. In addition she has done all 
the displays at the various trade 
exhibitions, and was in charge of 
our pavilion at Wembley. In some 
cases she has designed the stands 
at the exhibitions.” 


tions. 


Ambrose W. Hayter & Son 


Garden City Organ Works, 


Designers and Builders of Church, Concant, 


Organs built with tracker, tubular pneu- 
matic, electro pneumatic and self playér ac- 


fitted, by petrol engines, hydraulic, and elec- 
tric fan or wheel pulley propulsion. 


Repairs in all branches, tunings by con- 
tract or casually. 


Letchworth, Herts, Eng. 


Cinema and House Organs 


Blowing installations supplied and 


ESTIMATES FREE 


TOM SANDERSON’S TRIPE, 


. “The Cream of Excellence,” 


TOM SANDERSON 


MANUFACTURER OF TALLOW, NEATsFooT O11, Etc. 


TRIPE 
DRESSER, 


' SPECIALITY 


NOTTINGHAM MANSFIELD LEICESTER 


Trade Enquiries Invited. 


Orders sent to any part of the onuntry, 
Head Oftes: : Abbey Street, Lentony Notts, sane 
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LT AL EN, CEE RE OE mr CRUE 


Development 


Industrial Form of Architecture 


of Recent Times 


Former Drab Usgliness of Factory Buildings Fast 
Making Way for Brighter Structures of 
More Artistic Proportions 


Special from Monitor Burcau 

LONDON—AII through the ages, to 
a greater or less extent, man has 
carried on his industrial and com- 
mercial pursuits and has put up 
buildings to enable him to do so, 
but it was only three or four gen- 
erations ago that such »uildings be- 
gan to show special characteristics 
and to become factories and shops 
and offices, as we understand those 
terms today. 

To the industrial magnate of the 
beginning and middle of the last cen- 
tury the great commercial develop- 
ment of England seemed, no doubt, 


it did produce a’ new ‘earth. Fac- 
toriés and furnaces appeared, and 
Aye them the now familiar deserts 
re houses-and grimmier streets, 

6 just like the next and all 

inc and depressing as the 
stn o" sey overshadowing them. 
The history of English building is, 

on the whole, a story of man méeting 
successfully and ina frank and or- 
derly way the needs, and overcom- 


therefore, all the more to be re- 
}gretted that. in those’ critical years, 
when the face of the whole counties 
‘was. being transformed, the genius 
of the English for thoughtful and 
orderly building should have been 
tying dormant. 
Drab Streets 

The ugliness of the factories and 
of the drab streets, where his work- 
people lived and labored, was not 
due to. mere selfishness on the part 
of the employer, for he himself 
passed his own life in places differ- 
ent, it is true, but equally ugly and 
equally unsuitable. With all his so- 
called practical common sense and 
shrewdness, the merchant and man- 
ufacturer. of Queen Victoria’s days 
had but: little ‘appreciation of the 
value of anything that could not be 
put down in a balance sheet, and so 
failed entirely to realize the impor- 
tance of good ‘proportions and order- 
ly élevations, of suitable materials 
properly used and of simplicity and 
convenience in planning, and of the 
effect of all these upon the work and 
outlook of themselves and others. 

There are—there must be—excep- 
‘tions, and everyone will doubtless 
be able to recall buildings that give 
him: pleasure, though erected during 
the worst period. I think at once, 
for instance, of a warehouse not far 
from Blackfriars, the great mill on 
the Hertferd side of Waré, a rail- 
way bridge on the Reigate Road, the 
roof of St. Pancras Station, and, best 
of all, of the Chelsea Power Station 
in Lot’s Road. Of other forms of 
commercial building during that pe- 
riod, of shops, banks, and hotels, it 
is not easy to find good examples, 
but the Hyde Park Hotel, built, it is 
true, in the last part of the Victo- 
rian age, forms an imposing mass, 


j 


‘to promise hew hedvens; at any rate 


‘ing the difficulties of the age. It is, 


| factory 


. By PAUL PHIPPS 


dull in detail but romantic in roof 
line. The last generation in England 
has seen a marked ‘improvement in 
architecture of every kind, including 
commercial. Many influences, social, 
political, and economic, as well as 
esthetic, have combined to produce 
this result. Every sphere of activity 
bears witness to a quickened artistic 
conscience: there is more thought 
and more regard for dignity and 
decency, and greater pains are taken 
to attain to them. You can see the 
results in posters, printing of all 
sorts, and in letterheads. Even to 
read a bill is today pleasanter than 
it was! For the really striking im- 
provement in all these things we 
should be grateful first of all to the 
Underground Railway for, long be- 
fore all others, it appreciated the 
commercial value of order, good de- 
sign and: printing, and showed that 
gayety, color and wit have their very 
proper place in business. 


The shortest railway journey or 
motor trip in any direction will con- 
vince you that the factory of today 
is a very different thing to the older 
type of which we have spoken. We 
have learned a good deal in the last 
few years, particularly from our ex- 
periences during the war, and our 
latest buildings can compare favor- 
ably with similar types in other 
countries. Crosse & _ Blackwell’s 
at Branston, Burton-on- 
Trent, is a good example of these. 
This was designed by T. W. Watkins 
for the Government as a munition 
factory during the war, and was 
taken over by its present owners 
after the armistice. Though larger 
than most, it is typical of a number 
that have been erected all over the 
country. 

Attractive Stations 


From an architectural point of 
view some of the most satisfactory 
modern industrial buildings are the 
power stations. That at Lot’s Road, 
Chelsea, has been already referred 
to, but many of those on the different 
railways are very successful. Rail- 
way buildings (in the neighborhood 
of London, at least) rarely have any 
architectural quality, if we except 
the early part of Euston Station, St. 
Pancras Station, the wall by Vic- 
toria, and some of the new outlying 
stations on the Underground, and 
so these power stations deserve sym- 
pathetic appreciation. 

Factories and power stations are 
not familiar ground to most, but 
shops are quite a different propo- 
sition. Some of these we pass every 
day, others we seem never to be able 
to pass at ali, and even at hoine it is 
hard to keep them out of our 
thoughts, for the papers are ful! of 
them. Everyone who is not writing 
about Waterloo.Bridge seems: to be 
giving his views about the new Re- 
gent Street, and many are eloquent 
about both. Almost everythiug pos- 


LYME REGIS 


Devon & Dorset Border 
ENGLAND 


The BAY HOTEL 


Privaté & Residential is the only Hotel 

on the ay Parade. ] 
ructed odern Lines. 

Hovtine throw hout. 

ning water ~in be rooms. 

summer terms from £5.5.0. 


F. DENBY, Managing Director 


Inclusive 


RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 


WALDRONHYRST 


Croydon, England 


Beautiful Tudor Mansion, 
rey Hills, within 20 mins. Town and 10 mins. 
Aerodrome. Tennis, Croquet, etc. 
— and Hotel Service. Illustrated Tariff, 

rop. : 


jthe really vital 


situated on Sur- 


First-class 


(A. G, 


ed and perforated paper, 
I omy etc. 


Write for Price List 


The “ADDRESSLET” Co., Ltd. 


BENNETT, Managing Director) 
POSTAL PUBLICITY EXPERTS. 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 

of the well-known 


“ADDRESSLE 


Fyn wm ya are names and addresses printed in small label form on sheets 
sonny for attaching to your 


LETCHWORTH, HERTS 
ENGLAND 


ry § +3 
envelopes, 


Established Over 25 Years 


se 


Phone 285 


Ladies’ Knit 

Costumes 
Jumpers. 
Skirts 
Coats 


Frocks, etc. 


Children’s Coats 
Frocks. & Knickers 
.  Brecaette Suits 
Jersey Suits 


RICHARD HAWORTH 


BUSYVILLE 


LETCHWORTH, ENGLAND 


(Garden City) 


Established 1906 


Men’s Wear 
Camel Hair 
Cardigans 
Golf Coats 
Pullovers 


Garments of every 
Description in 
Wool § Mixtures, 
Art, Silk Bouclette 


sible must by now have been written 
about these two, and it will be 
enough if we summarize what seems 
to be the general opinion. 

It would probably be agreed that 
Regent. Street is finishing better 
than at one time seemed likely— 
lessons having been learned during 
the progress of the work—but that 
and stimulating 
building in the street is Vigo House, 
designed by Sir John Burnet and 
Partners, It is not a building that 
everyone will like, but it is one that 
no one could possibly fail to notice 
or to respect. 

As a change from Regent Street 
and formality is the building which 
is now being erected for Messrs. J. 
& E. Atkinson, the Bond Street per- 
fumers, from the designs of Vin- 
cent Harris. It will replace the shop 
burnt down not long ago, and those 
who saw the illustrations of it 
which were published recently will 
remember how happily it is touched 
with the slightly exotic air that one 
associates with scents and perfumes 
and such things. A contrast to this 
is the new building in Red Lion 
Square, which P. J. Westwood. & 
Emberton have designed for Austin 
Reed, Ltd. There is no elegance 
here, but the stern stuff which is 
generally supposed to appeal to the 
masculine taste—appropriate enough 
for the house of a firm that deals 
mostly with men. 

These two examples are sufficient 
to show that more thought and 
character are being given to shops 
and commercial buildings than was 
common a few years ago. The per- 
fect shop may not yet have been 
built, but there are many consider- 
ing what is necessary for such per- 
fection. The same may be said of 
all commercia] buildings, of offices 
and banks, too, if you class them 
under that heading. 


BRITISH PAPER OUTPUT 
IS 1,250,000 TONS 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON—England at present has 
260 paper mills, a few of which are 
idle or working at a loss, largely ow- 
ing to fiscal difficulties, the total out- 
put being about 1,250,000 tons per an- 
num, according to W. Worby Beau- 
mont and Leslie N. Burt, in a report 
on “The Modern Development of Pa- 
per Mill Plants,” read before the In- 
stitute of Mechanical Engineers here. 

In 1859 there were 694 paper mills 
in England; 79 in Scotland, and 27 in 
Ireland. They were nearly all small, 
as compared with the mills of today. 
It was mentioned, as a remarkable 
fact, that of the paper machine, as 
it is now understood, that is, a ma- 
chine for making paper in a contin- 
uous web, as invented in 1799, the 
main features of the invention are 
still the essentials of the modern 
machine. 


BRITISH FAVOR 


HOME PRODUCTS: 


Special Brands of Food and: 


Confections Follow Flag 
Around the World 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON.—It would be difficult to: 


‘ 
’ 


name any product known in world’ 


trade, irrespective of country of , 
origin, that compares in reputation ,, 


with the specialized food products of :« 
Great Britain. For generationg cer-,- 
coming 
have been, 
known throughout the world, and’, 
have been household essentials not,. 


well-known brands 


this category 


tain 
under 


only in the homes of people of Brit- 
ish origin, but in better-class homes ., 
of every country. 


Two reasons appear to be mainly: ” 


responsible for this situation. The’: 
first is that wherever British people, 
go in this world, either to become 


permanent or temporary residents,>++ 


alittle  -itain comes into being. The 


British are too well convinced of. 
the purity and quality of many of.. 
their own food products to be easily:- 


weaned away from them; besides, 
their natural conservatism militates 
against free and easy changes of 
diet. 


dispersion of British food specialties 


is less sentimental and more eco-., 
About 30 years ago the na-.~ 


nomic. 


tions of continental Europe went 


into the business of producting beet | 
although,, 
their own people were not sugar- . 


Sugar on a large scale, 
eaters on anything like the Anglo- 
Saxon scale. 


plying as it did to a number of coun- 
tries, led to a system of export 


bounties and a race to build up a... 


large volume of exports. The British 
market was particularly enticing to 


the continental sugar growers be- 
cause of its easy access and large . 


size, and in the resulting race for 
business prices were pushed to ab- 
surdly low levels. 

British candy, pastry, preserve, . 
chocolate and other food specialty 
manufacturers were thus given one 


of their principal raw materials at | 


an extremely low price, and this. 
factor, combined with their skill and 


their excellent marketing facilities, ~ 


made it possible for them to extend | 
their products into every corner of... 
the world. 


The food specialty industry 1s one 
as. 
the demand for these British prod- . 


of the steadiest of industries, 


ucts appears to be little affected by - 
such conditions as occasionally dis- . 
turb other trades. 


The Latest in Dress Nets 


Untarnishable Gold on 
Saxe, Helio, Lacquer 
Red, Royal Blue, Emerald 
Nigger, Black & White. 
Retail Price: 
Great Britain, 4/- per yd. 
United States, $1.75 per yd. 


Ask your dealer to get it 
for you, or apply direct. 


ROBERT H. TOONE 


Manufacturer 


Middle Pavement 
NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 


The other reason for the wide 


It became necessary . 
tc look outside their own borders , 
for markets, and this situation, ap-.>+ 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
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The great house of Crosse é¢ Blackwell has played an . important 
part in the every-day life of the world for over 200 years. 


C T3pickles 


‘Tt was one of their long line of famous chefs who 


created Chow Chow and Piccalilli pickles from 
vegetables matured for months and months so that 
their acceptability and flavour won the world by 
their sheer goodness. 


( Canned food? 


It was they,’‘in the times of Napoleon, who perfected 
the canning of. food and made possible the preserved 
dainties as you know them to-day. 


C Soups 


It was their chef—the famous Alexis Soyer—who 
composed, the soups which have’ been: the» joy. of 
epicures ever since—soups, every one of which is the 


‘master ereation of one ¢ of the greatest — in history. | 


MADE‘i in. ‘hee 14 '000-gallon: samen’ vat, thefr malt 
vinegar acquires ‘a beauty of. flavour. that vinegar 


matured ‘in, lesser: volume cannot hope to attain, just 


as their tarragon vinegar has a freshness and sparkle 


all its own because it is made from’ fresh tarragon. 


leaves picked from tarragon plants specially im- 
ported and grown in tae for the purpose. 


) PL ee pe) Se a J 


THEIR marmalade is made from fresh selected 
oranges, to a famous old recipe—oranges and pure 
sugar,4just that and nothing more is allowed inside 


their factory, so that their marmalade is accepted 
everywhere as a standard of goodness, : 


( Tinned Fish 


THEIR Scottish herrings are packed on the quayside 
after being partially cured in smoke—one at a time 
by hand, so that they come out of the tin whole and 
undamaged, With a flavour that adds a new Nclight 


+ 


FROM 
SCOTLAND 


to the breakfast table.» 


(| Potted 4 


THEIR few potted meats are yet another pioneer step 


‘in the-preservation of food, for they are free from 


preservatives or ‘colouring matter and preserved.in 
a way that retains the flavour. of' the freshly cooked 
meat as never before. 


THE STANDARD =... 
So that Crosse & ‘Blackwell’s products are accepted 


in every part of the world as a standard of purity 
and excellence. 
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“to ne s 
Ends of the Earth 


Pickles 


PRINCE'S PICKLE 
BRANSTON PICKLE 
CHOW CHOW 
ETC.) ETC. 


TOMATO : 
JULIENNE 
REAL TURTLE 
MULLIGATAWNY 


a ——— — 


Fish in. Tins 
FROM 8COTLAND 


nth. + a 


YARMOUTH BLOATERS 

Buchan Herrings #2 tomato 

KIPPERED HERRINGS 
FINDON HADDOCK 


Various 


POTTED MEATS 
FISH PASTES 
PURE MALT VINEGAR 
CURRIE POWDER 
ETC., ETC. 
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aie OAL INDUSTRY IN BRITAIN 


BASIS OF NAVAL SUPREMACY 


Expansion of Manufacture Made Possible by Miners— 
Smoke Eliminated by Electrification—Kent Coal 


er 


Fields to Retain Beauty 


. Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON—In no other country does 
‘the coal industry occupy quite such 
- an important place, in relation to the 
general economic life of the nation, 
as in Great Britain. The vast expan- 
sion of manufacturing activity has 
been made possible by, and has de- 
pended upon a concurrent. develop- 
ment of coal mining. 

The average number of persons 
working in and about the coal mines 
during 1925 was 1,166,000, and the 
value of the coal sold at home and 
abroad is about £250,000,000 a year. 

The chief fields are in Yorkshire 


and the Midlands, Wales, Durham 


and Northumberland, Lancashire, and 
South Scotland. The structure and 
organization of the industry are va- 
ried and complicated: There are im- 
mense differences in the geological 
conditions. 

9500 Collieries 

There are no fewer than 2500 col- 
lieries, which belong to 1400 owners. 
A very large proportion are too small 
for the best economic results to be 
achieved. Many are old, some having 
been worked for 100 years, and the 
number of persons employed at par- 
ticular mines ranges from below 50 
to over 3000. 

The war, of course, produced ab- 
normal conditions in the industry. 
After a time the Government as- 
sumed control both of production and 
distribution. The profits were lim- 
ited, and an elaborate system of pool- 
ing profits was initiated. 

The effects of the depression 
reached a climax in July, 1925. After 
a costly stoppage in 1921 an intri- 
cate scheme of relating wages to 
profits, together with the establish- 
ment of minimum wage rates (vary- 
ing as between different districts 
and different grades of workers) 
had been embodied in a new wages 
agreement. In 1924 an improvement 
was gained on the low minimum 
rates during the period of transient 
prosperity. This was followed by 
the new depression’ in trade, by 
heavy losses at the majority of the 
mines, by a great increase in un- 
employment in the exporting coal- 
fields, and, in 1925, by a demand for 
drastic wage reductions. A calami- 
tous national stoppage was pre- 
‘vented at the end of July by a state 
subsidy, to run for nine months. 


Policy of Reorganization 


The state subsidy gave the in- 
dustry as a whole an average profit 
of ls. 6d. a ton during the last 
quarter of 1925, but without this 
aid there would have been an aver- 
age loss of 1s. 6d. In one district, 
including Yorkshire, there would 
have been a small profit, but in the 
exporting districts of South Wales 
and the northeast coast. the loss 
would have been as high as 4s. 

This was the state of the indus- 
try when the commission began its 
exhaustive examination, Its report, 
issued in March, 1926, condemned 
the subsidy, declared that a limited 
and temporary sacrifice of wages 
was necessary, together with the 
endurance of some loss by the own- 
ers;'‘to save the industry from’ im- 


pending disaster; and suggested a. 


far-reaching policy of reorganiza- 
tion as essential for the restoration 
of prosperity. 

Although public interest became 
centered on the wage question and 
the threat of new industrial strife 
_ evoked by it, the reconstruction 
suggestions had a greater and per- 
manent interest and importance. 
The commission rejected nationali- 
zation of the mines as impracticable 
and dangerous, but recommended 
state purchase of the minerals; ex- 
terisive amalgamation of mines to 
increase efficiency; closer associa- 
tion between the production and 
use of coal, especially for power, 
by-products, and carbonization; the 
formation of coal selling agencies 
by the colliery owners to reduce 
middlemen’s tolls; the adoption of 
larger wagons and the concentra- 
tion of ownership of the wagons to 
reduce transport costs; more inten- 
sive research in the utilization of 
coal, especially in low temperature 
carbonization; the establishment of 
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pit committees to foster co-opera- 
tion between the miners and the 
management; and the closing of ob- 
solete and uneconomic pits, the 
Government to help to transfer the 
men to other centers. 

The commission .declared the 
three’ main lines of advance to 
prosperity to be the greater appli- 
cation of natural science to the in- 
dustry, larger units for production 
and. distribution, and fuller part- 
nership of employers and workmen. 


Main Lines of Advance 


The closing of the emall and un- 
economic pits is related to the de- 


in the new coal fields of South York- 
shire, North Notts, and Kent. It-is 
estimated that neariy 16,000 ,000,000 
tons are in these fielils, 2,000,000,000 |. 
being in Kent, in conjunction with 
extensive beds of iron ore.. In South 
Yorkshire and Notts already 20 great 


sunk, and others are projected. In 
Kent, after many failures, by other 
companies, Pearson & Dorman Long; 


mines and extensive iron works: in 


coast. , 

Efforts are being made to plan. all 
developments in advance, to house the 
miners and other workers in garden 
towns, and to preserve in every pos- 
sible way the great heritagé of beauty 
and historical association in this 
veritable garden of England. 

If, also, the deveiopment. of re- 
search into the better use of coal 
leads to the solution of the technical 
and commercial problems of low tem- 
perature carbonization — research 
which the Government has now prom- 
ised to extend and speed up—a na- 
tional gain almost unlimited in value 
‘will have been achieved. Not only 
would the extraction of oil lead to a 
greater consumption ot coal, and to 
the increased productivity of the 
mines which is neccssary for con- 
tinued prosperity, but it would ini- 
tiate an almost smokeless era, 


JOURNALISM IN 
BRIPAIN ACTIVE 


but Mental Quality Shows 
Little Improvement 


By SIR ALFRED ROBBINS 
Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON.—Journalism has been 
treated from many and varied points 
of view. It has been gravely in- 
quired whether it is an art or a mys- 
tery, a trade or a profession, a pocket- 
filler or a patriotic endeavor. For 
present purposes it will be consid- 
ered simply as an _ industry—an 
industry of slow growth, steady in- 
‘crease,. and spreading . proportions, 
giving employment in its many 
branches and subsidiary ramifica- 
tions to a vast’ host, from editors to 
compositors, from leader-writers to 
fillers of waste-paper baskets. 

What is generally unrecognized is 
that sale of itself does not pay, and 
that an increased circulation would 
involve, because of cost of produc- 
tion, decreased profit,. unless - it 
brought some other compensation 
than additional pence. It is at this 
point that a balance has to be struck, 
and such an added levy laid on ad- 
vertisements as to cover the extra 
cost of composition, newsprint, ink, 
machine running, packing and dis- 
tribution. And it is here that the 
commercial element is bound chiefly 
to enter, always with the recognition 
that though newspaper prosperity, 
from a proprietorial -point of view, 
comes mainly from advertisements, 
it is primarily from circulation. 

In an indirect fashion, the Post- 
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Industry Makes Big Strides, 


BETTWS.-Y-COED, NORTH WALES 


EN bh die ns 
he ' news- 
paper shall enjoy full postal privi- 


leges if more than ‘half its contents |- 


are advertisements. It is not easy 
in these times to draw a clear line 
between subtle puff and straight 
appeal, and the midway scems some- 
times overstepped. But the official 
idea in its general aspect is sound— 
that a newspaper is not entitled to 
rank as such if more than half is 
occupied by advertisements. 
Newspaper of Recent Origin 
It is true that during the longest 
portion of English history no such 
thing as journalism existed, though 
news in some fashion circulated with 
rapidity. But, as has been elsewhere 
said, Romans and Saxons, Danes and 
Normans had come, and conquered, 
and passed away; Elizabeth had 
reigned, the Armada been beaten, 
England and Scotland become one, 
and Shakespeare born and_ buried, 
poured there was a solitary British 
a yp Yet, when journalism ar- 
ries it sprang full-armed into the 
field. 
It is just three centuries since 
Ciiarles I came. to the throne, and 


‘his reign saw the earliest London 


provision of domestic news. Yet 
within ‘the ensuing three-quarters of 
a century every salient feature of our 
most up-to-date newspaper had been 
devised, developed and deeply rooted 
in the English press. 

Few New Tricks 


The assertion can easily be tested. 
How >is a. paper filled today? By 
news, leading articles, advertisements 
and, latest of. all additions, pictures, 


‘every one of which component parts 


ean be found in the journals of. the 
first quarter century of newspaper 
existence. War correspondents, in- 
terviewers, women journalists, and 
party. propagandists—all were con- 
cerned in-these: earliest productions. 
Advertiséments gradually crept in 
until—-beginning with one, which in- 
cidentally mentioned the somberly 
significant news that Charles was to 
marry Henriétta Maria—they ab- 
sorbed more and mere space and 
were written with more and more 
skill. And- not only written but il- 
lustrated, for, in the time of Queen 
Anne, there were the -beginnings of 
that. “every picture tells’ a_story’” 
idea which hag been made of effective 
use imrecent years. .-~ 

When to this it is added that “stop- 
press editions” are found in the reign. 
of James II evenin’ papers, and rac- 
ing results in that of William III, 
and tales “to be continued in pur 
next” in that of George I, what is 
there in the newspaperdom of today 
that increases the number of essen~ 
tial “features”? 

Where the industry has improked | 
and developed and become: stoutly. 
prosperous has been not on the men- 
tal-but the material side. The few | 
hundreds or thousands struck off: a 
century since on the old flat-bedded, 
hand-rolled: press, lineally descended 
and little differing from that cf Cax- 
ton, has given place te the millions 
voileyed forth by the mammoth 
machines of today. 


Swift Distribution 


In London and all the great cities, 
the methods of swift distribution, 
and notably of the quickly succeed- 
ing editions of the evening papers, 
have been so vastly increased as to 
necessitate enormous outlay, and 
thus to wipe out the less wealthy 
journals. 

Thus both gain and loss have come 
from the striking development of 
mechanical improvement, in the di- 
rection of production and circulation’ 
alike; and both the gain and the loss 
have reacted on the mental side of 
the industry. None will pretend that 
today’s newspapers are better writ- 
ten, even though they be better 
printed, than they were, or that the 
press has increased in power as it 
has in profit. Political influence is 


not a necessary consequence of pay- |: 


able advertising; ‘and, in the days of 
British newspaperdom’s comparative 
poverty, its effect on public men and 
political events was far more marked 
than now. But as .an industry, it 
never was at a more prosperous 
point. 
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Basine Men Biter iene 
in Campaign Against Liquor 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


-LONDON—It is universally agreed 
that anything that tells against ef- 
ficiency in industry and hinders the 
expansion and development of trade 
and commerce is an enemy of civil- 
ization; that anything that reduces 
the spending power of a people and 
diverts it from the purchase of use- 
ful and necessary articles to expendi- 
ture on that which is wasteful and 


harmful is a foe to trade and iniuri- 
ous to &@ community; and that any- 
thing that leads to a loss of time, 
energy; ability, wages, health or in- 
telligence is a burden on society and 
a serious hagdicap to a country’s 
progress. 

The aim of the anti-liquor move- 
ment is to direct the immense sums 
of money now spent on intoxicants 
into useful and productive channels, 
and thus to stimulate trade, increase 
employment and promote. human 
welfare. If the millions now ex- 
pended on drink in England were put 
into wealth-producing and employ- 
ment-creating industries, which, so 
far from inflicting damage’ upon in- 
dividual lives and creating industrial 
inefficiency, poverty and crime, make 
for the g0od of the people, and the 
country would once more’ begin to 
travel along the road that leads to 
prosperity and happiness. “If you 
want to do something to lessen the 
burden on industry,” said © Philip 
Snowden when he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; “do something to les- 
sen the colossal and wasteful expen- 
diture on strong drink.” 


Business Men Join Campaign 
The accession to the anti-liquor 


senting all' branches of commerce 
and industry, which is a compara- 
tively recent development, has greatly 


increased the strength and effective- 
ness of the movement. Not very long 
ago drinking was a recognized part 
of the daily routine of business life, 
and “treating” by or of commercial 
travelers was regarded as indispen- 
sable ‘to success in the buying and 
selling of merchandise. 

The head of an important depart- 
ment of an English railway,: whose 
business it was to secure all the car- 
‘rying. trade. he could, especially by 
diverting ‘it. from competing lines, 
used to Send in to headquarters every 
week. an account headed ,“City Ware- 
houses” —Which meait’ expenditure 
on liquor brig uor-lunches, eg those | 
in, posi where they could decide 
bY, what route goods shouldbe pent 
| JAquor Traffic Desteu ¢ ' 

Happ ite ‘all, this Is chafige 

fessional, business: and..¢ 

men; who -realized: Be the; 
trafic doés not’ produce 68 
destroys it, formed. the. ] 
mercial Temperance’ tenes ‘whieh, 
convinced that total mee is a 
country’s. welfare. 

The league,-which now _ has 
branches in nearly 50 of the chief 
cities and towns in Great Britain, 
is the only temperance organization 
in the country making its appeal ex- 
clusively to .the professional and 
business community, and sets forth 
the case for sobriety from the point 
of view of efficiency and economy— 
two factors of paramount importance 
for the commercial and social pros- 
perity. of the country. -The. central 


a luncheon, when some eminent pub- 
lic man is the chiet guest and speaks 
on an aspect ofthe drink problem. 


Temperance Léague Meets © 
The annual conference. of the Na-. 
tional Commercial’ Temperance | 
League, held at Cambridge’ at the 


campaign of business men, repre-— 


business asset, advocates this for the | 


(London) branch meets regularly for. 


of 6000 ‘designs and others’are con- 


350 delegates from all parts of the 
country. They were publicly wel- 
comed by various local bodies, in- 
cluding ‘be Chamber of Trade. The 
president of the local Free Church 
Council raid that the coming ia of 
the business element had given 
greater respectability to the temper- 
ance movement, and he went on to 
show that civilization and alcoholic 
drink could not run together. 

John 8S. Higham, president of the 
local branch of the National Com- 
mercial Temperance League, sa‘d 
that the idea of tackling the drink 
problem from the commercial point 
of view appealed to him, and he 
thought that reformers in England 
had been rather lacking in that part 
of the fight against intemperance 
Business and commercial men, he 
added, were realizing more and more 
the advantage America had gained 
through prohibition in the competi- 
tion for the commerce of the world. 


Clear Heads Necessary 

In English business life there is an 
increasing realization that a very 
large part of our human machinery 
is not running freely and unfettered. 
Delicate, complicated and costly ap- 
paratus, often effecting many pr2- 
cesses in a single operation, has dis- 


placed the cruder methods of earlier 
days. Business and industry demand 
skilled men with clear héads, anc 
there jis no place fo braing .nade 
dull and fingers made clumsy by 
drink. The increase of motoring has 
also awakened the general public tu 
the danger of even a so-called mod- 
erate consumption. of alcohol. 

F. G. Creed, managing dirsctor of 
Creed & Co., Croydon, electrical en- 
gineers, whose operations are world- 
wide, decided 13 years ago to ems 
ploy none but total abstainers;-and 
the employees and staff were put 
on that basis and have since worked 
on it. “In those days,” says Mr. 
Creed, “in the ordinary engineeriag 
trades the amount of lost time prob- 
ably averaged about 10 per. cunt; 
whercac in our case the amount of 
lust tithe averaged a half sf 1 per 
‘cent—one hour owt of every 200, in-{ 
steae of 20 hours out of 200.” The 
following form has to be filled in 
and signed by:al!.applicants for em- 
ployment _ with Messrs. Creed: “I' 
am’ a total abstainer from all ino. 
cating liquors and have been. so for 

. Years, and. if engaged I. unde:- 
take to remain such as long as I am 
employed by Creed & Co.” 


‘ * Tnsurance Reduced 
. The. firm has no difficulty in getting 


_|tion; drink impoverishes it. 


| £1600, brewing £500. Thus-the drink 


‘ot the Nation’s 


men Bas dei for it who are able to 


oes 


give this undertaking, anc. they get 
very good class of men. Among the 


direct results of the total abstinence; 


scheme are better time-keeping and 
fewer accidents. The four-year aver- 
age premium for insuring employees 
paid by firms doing similar work to 
that of Messrs. Creed was 8s. 6d. per 
cent; theirs was 4s. 6d. per cent; 
and their claims upon insurance com- 
panies were only one-seventeenth of 
those of cther firms. Their average 
of lost time for the four years, 1921- 
24, was 1.68 per cent, as compared 
with 15 per cent and upward with 
some others. 

It is astonishing to find a bishop of 
the Church of England Dr. Hensley 
Henson of Durham, speaking of liq- 
uor as a great industry. “It is noth- 
ing of the kind,” retorts Mr. Leif 
Jones, who has been president of the 
oe Kingdom Alliance for nearly 

years. “It js great, it is swollen, 
ie is bloated, but it is not an indus- 
try.) An industry enriches the Na- 
An in- 
dustry beautifies life; drink makes 
everything ugly. Industry helps man- 
kind forward; drink clogs the wheels 
of progress in every direction. The 
ehipping trade is depressed, the min- 
ing industry is on its last legs, in 
our engineering works unemploy- 
ment is a dreadful story; but the 
brewers and distillers are making 
vast profits. Theirs is a parasitic 
trade, sucking the life-blood of the 
Other industries of this country.” 


Wages Paid 

That the liquor trade gives less 
employment in comparison with -the 
turnover and the profits than any 
real industry is clearly shown in an 
open letter recently addressed to the 
British Prime Minister by the editor 
of the Leicester Leader. From the 
census of production he compiled a 
table showing the net output per 
person’employed in four selected in- 
dustries. The figures are: Textiles 
£76, timber £89, engineering and 
shipbuilding £99, brewing £331. 
These figures mean that the same 
amount of money expended in each of 
these trades would give employment 


as follows: - Textiles £2200, timber 
£1900, engineering and shipbuilding 


trade not only. causes enormous waste 
in every department of the life of the 
‘people, . bat it. contributes less to it 
in the ‘way 
industries. 

On thé other hand, Philip Snowden 
pdints out that the more people there 
are.employed in’the drink traffic: the- 
stfonger ds the indictment against: tt, 
because it is the diversion of labor 
that ought to. be usefully.employed 
in the production ‘of wealth and: not 
the production of’ a commodity which 
injures the health of the people and’ 
reduces ea physical efficiency. 
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=? Dunfermline Famed for Linen, 
«Enters Into the Suk Industry|" 
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DUNFERMLINE, Scotland . (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Many are the 
claims of Dunfermline upon the at- 
tention of the visitor. Malcolm Can- 
Tore, and Margaret, -Scotland’s 
Saxon Queen founded nearly 1000 
years ago its beautiful Abbey end the 
tomb of the Bruce is in its‘ shade. 
It is the birthplace of Andrew Car- 
negie to whom the town owes its 
library, baths, institute, and schools, 
also its beautiful natural: park — 
Pittencrief Glen. oy 

Dunfermline’s damask linen is/ 
known all over the world, The craft 
of weaving has been practiced’ since 
1491 andthe town: now stands es the 
chief seat of the-table linen manu- 
facture in the United Kingdom. For 
tablecloths alone there are upwards | 


stantly bejng added. Joseph Paton 


of employment’'than, any,| towns joined hands. 
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Chillren Can Go Direct From Day School to University— 


Printing Industry Important—Leith Port Now 
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EDINBURGH (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The city of Edinburgh 
is a recognized center of education, 


having within its bounds all the 
necessary educational 
which enable all children, irrespec- 
tive of circumstances, to go direct 
from the day school to the Central 
Institution of the University. It pos- 
sesses free and free-paying schools of 
every type. Its university is world- 
famous and its technical education 
stands second to none. 

The printing trade of Edinburgh 
has gradually trained a fine body of 
skilled craftsmen. Year after year 
the printing trade has looked to 
Edinburgh for its best workers, and 
at the present day any book issuing 
from this city. can still be dis- 
tinguished by the care and knowl- 
edge shown by its expert readers. 

Various subsidiary © industries 
have grown up round the printing 
trade, such as the making of print- 
ing machines, locks, and stereos, the 
casting of type, and the binding of 
printed books. The total number of 
men and women employed in the 
printing and allied trades:in Edin- 
burgh at present is over 10,000. 

Edinburgh is particularly strong 
and safe on its financial side. Five 
of the Scottish banks and 15 of the 
great Scottish insurance companies 
have their head offices in Edinburgh. 
The total of the subscribed capital 
'of these banks is about £30,000,000. 
and their total assets round about 
£145,000,000. The stahility of the 
Scottish banks is acknowledged 
throughout the world, and the part 
they, have. played in helping to de- 
velop Scotland is a great one. 

Of the minor industries there may 
be singled out flour, milling, rubber 
manufacture, and certain branches of 
engineering, because of their up-to- 
date methods of equipment. 

Municipally, Edinburgh and Leith 
are now united, as in 1920 the two 
The port is of 
‘ancient’ origin, but because of the 
burnings and ‘sieges it has under- 
gone’at the hands of its enemies it 
contains fewer buildings of anti- 
quarian and historic interest than 
oné would expect, 

James IV founded: the Scottish 
‘navy and introduced into. Leith the 
att of peiobaliaiee. *Re port has al- 


agencies: 


— 


ways been famed for its sailor men. 
Today it presents all the features 
of an up-to-date port, its docks be- 
ing furnished with -every modern 
convenience for facilitating traffic. 
It holds the chief maritime position 
on the eastern seaboard of Scotland 
and stands second only to Glasgow 
among the Scottish ports. 

Facing the continent of Europe. it 
is ideally situated for trading with 
the seaports of the nort‘western por- 
tion of the Continent. Its British 
coastwise trade encircles Great 
Britain, and in the foreign trade 
there are established trade routes 
between Leith and Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany,. Ruzsia, Holland, 
Belgium, France,. Spain and Portu- © 
gal, America, Canada, .Jhina, Japan, 
and Straits ports. 

Coal is the heaviest export of 
Leith, much coal being raised in the 
Lothians. Some of it ‘is mined under 
the sea, this coal field, .* is believed, 
being one with that of Fife on the 
other side of the Firth of Forth. In 
the Lothians the coal owners Lave 
been abreast of. many of the Coal 
Commission’s recommendations. The 
pits have been grouped, the ma- 
chinery is of the latest, end the 
housing good. 

As so much grain is brought into 
Leith, the port is a large milling 
center. The various fruit brokers 
handle large quantities of fruit and 
vegetables, much of it being dis- 
patched from the ships’ sides to the 
west of.Scotland, with so little de- 
lay that perishable fruit arriving in 
Leith one day is in the -hands of its 
ultimate consumers the next. The 
fact that seven-elevenths of thé.coun- 
try’s supply of timber comes from 
the Baltic and the White Sea ex- 
plains the position of Leith as one’ 
of the chief timber ports in the. 
United Kingdom. 
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To Heating Engineers and all 
Steam Users, send yor 
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BOILER and STEAM ‘PIPE 
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‘WM. ‘THOMAS & CO. 


4, GELLY MILLS 
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sured ‘artintry of design in the; 
earlier stages of the intustry and 
this reputation has grown with the 
years, 

Much of the linen is bleached in 
Perthshire, where the waters of the 
Tay are particularly suited to the 
whitening of the damask. The quality 
of thé linen is determined by the 
number of its threads to the inch 
and to its feel—softness being neces- 
sary for draping and folding 

The Castleblair linen factory has 
now been taken over by a Swiss firm 
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ang is being rapidly transformed into’ we 


a new silk factory: Swiss girls are |! 
installed to teach the local girls how *' 


to work silk looms. The Scottish 
girls are apt pupils and though the 
work is very different from what 
‘they have been doing, it is -hoped 
that the new industry in this ancieht 
town will soon be a-thriving one. - 
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Non-Slip Crepe Rubber 
SOLES 


A crepe rubber sole slightly narrower and shorter than the heel 
and sole of the shoe or boot to which it is to be fixed. 

The rubber sole is gouged out to give a sure grip én any sirrfaee. i“ 
A flange of the rubber sole fits snugly under the leather outside, and. . 
once cemented with Simplico Solution (or any wa adhesive) the 
rubber sole cannot gape under any condition. ) 

Thomas’ Patent Safety Soles give the safe,. sure, ea of the solid 
crepe rubber sole without the heaviness; they give to the firmness and 


Rubber Soles without its informality ; 


Ideal A ed Men, 
Women. 


‘and Children 


boot all the advantages of Crepe 
they give maximum lightness to 


5/- per pair for Men’s, Ladies’ 4/ 6, 
Boys’ & Girls’ 4/- 


State size and patterns of sole 
when ordering sample pair today. 


District Agents wanted where not represented. 


They dissolve in the mouth like a 
piece of ice, and have a rich blended 
peppermint flavour from which all 
harshness and bitterness has been 
extracted. 


lacobite Rebellion of 1745. land, 


ge J situated near some of the 
moors in Scotland and within easy dis- 
the of Inverness. 


spoon, one of the sub- 
scribers to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 
was minister 1744-56. 


preached again in this 
Church. 


How many Americans look back to SCOTLAN D as their 

_ old home-land! Some look back across generations; others, lately — 
transplanted, can recall fondly individual home objects—the big 
chair by the open fire, the clock against the wall . . . Simple 
things, perhaps, but dignified, dependable, Scottish in character 


Sa in expression. 


Bightéen miles from GLASGOW, in a region of Ayrshire which 
is now largely, pasture-land, stands the ancient little town of BEITH, 
“_ kriown to Burns and Tannahill. The name signifies “Birches,” 
but the aver paye vanished. Today BEITH is chiefly reputed for 
: x i: of .its oi and wood-carvers. Ie is a centre of the 


DIVIDUAL SCOTCH FURNITURE 


a quiri ‘ Stanee TRADE ONLY) may be od os 


You will find them agreeable after 
meals—pleasant last thing at night, 
and always refreshing because they 
do not create thirst. 


No other peppermint can give you 
more enjoyment or become a greater 
favourite with every member of the 
household as FOX’S GLACIER 
MINTS. 


in Knife and Fork 


Take a bottle home and prove it i ars Spoon and Fork 


for yourself. For the Tea Table at Homes, Cafes, Hotels, pichic and camping 
: : | out partieg this compact table service will be invaluable. A Tea 
All U, 8S. A. enquiries to Knife that is a fork; a fork that is also a spoon. Both obviate the. 
Py _ use of fingers entirely. Cafes and Restaurants, Hotels will find them 
THOS. C. FLUKE COMPANY 


appreciated by their customers. 
1616 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Pa. 


Samples can be had for 2/6 each post paid 


Send. for illustrated folders 
for full particulars. 


» District Agents wanted where not represented. 


tent a abroad and U. K. of these specialities: 
or sale sale. Al enquiries both for —— or reget 
ing patent tights should be addressed t 
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FOX’S GLACIER MINTS LTD., © 
OXFORD 8T., ene ertewie’ 
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Se eral anxiety concerning the future’ 
5 of British trade and the prosperity 
: “el the British workingman there is 


ee i a Sg gem which seemed for many 


4 8 EY g 
E ‘Sage up for the lack of the normal 
tax 5 Be 


5 : Se Although a restriction was placed 
., - tinued until this day, with some modi- 


; | -- prices for their own homes, the-first 


By ing out-of decent respectable work- 
’ <... ing-men-in barns and pigsties and 


: = ih ‘overcome this shortage. The first, 
_** > S-was at the time of the boom in all 


_ “were bujlt at such an expense as to 
© tens of millions upon the national 


: _ be great cry for economy. arose, led 
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i ae - Feplaced Dr. Addison with a definite 
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, ING EFFORTS. SOLVING. 
BRITISH HOUSING PROBLEM 


“Toward Normal Status—Minister Says: “We Are 
Beginning to Overtake Arrears” 


By C. F. G. MASTERMAN 


A Distinguished Parliamentarian, 


py Special from Monitor Bureau 
~ LONDON—In the midst of the gen- 


an, 


s advance which exhibits a clear 
‘gain in human welfare since the 
4 “Slose ‘of the war. Curiously enough 
s tis: an advance toward the solution 


s the most intractable, and in- 


38 of the people of this island. 

. mg as practically no houses 

» built for nearly five years, 
saitions were beyond measure 
able. Houses had to be built, 
for the, natural advance in 

. and for the soldiers re- 

rom the war, but also to 


ent. of worn - out -houses 
during the years of actual fighting. 


- upon the rise of rents which'has con- 


fications, and therefore, through such 
restrictions families were enabled 
-to continue to pay non-competitive 


results were the crowding of slums, 
the housing of three or four irdi- 
viduals -and even three or four 
. families in one room, and the camp- 


_s disused -vans—anything which would 
aig protide a shelter. over their heads. 

: Building Plans 

“There have been four. efforts to 


ee “under .Mr. Lioyd George's Coalition 
“Government, promoted by Dr. Addi- 

* gon, involved the building of houses 
) | by public authorities with an enor- 
_ mots subsidy granted to them. This 


é trades which followed the war. As a 
_ wesult, houses were built, but they 


~ ereate a permanent charge of many 


-excheq uer. 
In tl the later period of Mr. Lloyd 


eorge’s Coalition Government, when 


lat: was known as the Geddes 
ort, jt was determined that this} 
was suicidal. Sir Alfred Mond 


andate to slow-down or stop the 
. Addison program and.to permit 
+ Hotises to be supplied under the ordi- 
of. supply and demand: 


h the fall of the. effective demand 
n0uses; but so also fell the num- 
ou ‘ 28 built for working peo- 

the Conservatives, under 

came into office, the 


aMinisiae of Health, adopted 
m. of limited subsidy. Eyery- 
Sige {REE r- 
ental “value . was entitl 


-.. £75 for each house built. The mini- 
mum of conditions, was laid down, 


by the private 

old a substantial 

id still come to the Min- 

istry of He obtain an extra. 

+1, ‘{n“eash.. The rig Bag then 
‘pecome convinced 

was to buil | | 

ah ore hous Teal- 

‘that the wide. houses built the 

cker the supply would overtake 

demand, and that, therefore, by 

a tails the 


iuitigated. 
In 1924, when the Labor Govern- 
: ment come into power, the ren 
*. 
é 1 Spy their Minister of Health, 
Ee "sheets there were 


af Dare those persons who.could pay out 


a shed “Members of the working 
lasses who could not buy their 
‘houses were still in the.same des- 
ra of overcrowding as 

: “had: been many years before. 


the Housing which . was. 
Lin: 1924, with the help of the 
rals and og fierce Conservg- 


ih persutiie them to 

3 in order to let them, 

t the rent per week at which 
or tenements should be 

d be reduced by that subsidy 
nt which the average 
could afford 


and Noted Author and Publicist 


are beginning to gain on the arrears 
left by five years of nonbuilding. 
We have not indeed made up for the 
arrears of a large proportion of the 
population still living under illegal 
conditions of overcrowding, and in 
tenements. which are not condemned 
because there is no alternative 
accommodation provided. 

The following numbers exhibit 
our right to express some optimism 
‘concerning the vital question .of the 
homes of the people, despite the 
darkness .of other problems con- 
‘cerning trade and industry. Up to 
March of this year, the total num- 
ber’of new houses completed with 
state assistance since the war was 
some 380,000. There were also, at 
the same date in connection _ with 
state schemes, another ~ 77,000 
houses under construction; a 
further 60,000 arranged for, but not 
‘started, and nearly 80,000 houses 
also, authorized with state help, 
concerning which no definite plans 
had been completed. 


Homes for 2,500,000 
Since the war over 222,000 houses, 
mostly for the lower middle class 
and artisans, have also been erected 
by private builders without state 


assistance. The total number of 
new homes may -therefore be taken 
at a little over 600,000, and allowihg 
the modest average of four persons 
to each house, these figures repre- 
sent nearly 2,500,000 of our work- 
ing population decently housed. The 
average per year from 1900 to 1914 
was 93,000. “More houses,” the 
Ministry of Health declared, “are 
now being built than are required 
to overtake the growth of popu- 
lation; and we are beginning to over- 
take arrears.” 

In one last set of figures I may 
state that first under the Addison 
scheme of 1919, which gave large 
subsidies for public authorities for 
building, we have built nearly 175,- 
000 houses; that der’ the Cham- 
berlaih scheme, with its subsidy to 
private—as well as’ public—build- 
ers we have built some 140,000; 
and that under the Wheatley schem 
for giving subsidies to houses for 
letting we have built some 25,000 
houses, And the most cheerful fact 
about the whole situation. is: that, 
‘despite the continual rise in the 


1 price of houses, which in two years | 


has gone up, for a parlor house, 
from £450 to £500, very large’ 


‘plans are still being made by pri- 


¥ate enterprise, with the aid.of the 
£75 subsidy, for building houses | * 
suitable for the working People, 
_ Rural Homes 
Two difficulties remain. The first 
is the’ building of houses in rural. 


| England. The agricultural laborer 


has, up till now, had his house pro- 
vided for him by the landlord or: 


farmer, either rent free or at the 
almost trivial amount of 1s. 6d or 2s. 


‘|per week. The provision of a new 


house, even with the subsidy, would 
require a rent of 7s, to.10s. per week. 
His wages are fixed under the Wages 
Board, mostly miserably low, and it 
is quite impossfbie for him suddenly 
to take out of his wages this increase 
ot 7s. or 8s. In consequence there is 
no building ‘proceeding in agricul~ 
tural England, and that'is one of the 


are leaving the villages so rapidly for 
the towns or for emigration beyond 
the seas. 

The second is‘the definite question 
of what are cajled “slum areas.”,They ‘ 
exist in all the large cities, and they 
Teprésent areas in which the whole 
population suffers as.a result of these 


| conditions. And they are districts 


which everyone ees are a disgrace 
to our civilizatidn. The inhabitants 
of the slum: areas do not move into 
the new houses, for they cannot af- 
ford to pay the-rent on the one hand, 
and on the other, in many cases, they 
prefer even the slums in which they 
dwell near their work, to the type of 
garden-suburb houses which may be 
10 or 12 miles away, and enly ac- 
cessible by struggling for bus and 


‘tram every morning and evening. 


Roads to Country 


The only way in which such areas 
cap>»be made centers of human bene- 
fit, instead of centers of human suf- 
fering, is by the actual clearance of 
whole streets scheduled for the pur- 
pose; the driving of great roads 
through these areas: to the regions 
outside, along which roads may come 
rapid locomotion which will bring the 
people to their work in the minimum 
of time. This has not been under- 
taken on any large scale by the Gov- 
ernment up to the present. It is a 
very expensive operation, and as law 

stands at present is complicated by 
every. possibility of delay, both 
through the slum landlord, and 
through -the road authority not 
spending its surplus in the creation 
of those new great highways which 
would bring light and air into these 
pitiful regions of stunted life. 

Yet on the whole there is advance 


in human welfare which some of us 


who have been engaged in the prob- 


lijlem for 20 years are regarding with 


| ge subsidy in aid of 
Tents are artificially 
be raised to 


ring to. public 

private builders, 

eatley was content 

the. cate te builder with the 

it to demand, the £75 per house 
: Seer een token ct ot 
Cham | 


great hope. New methods of building 
houses,.such as the so-called “steel” 
house, “concrete” house, and others, 
are being advanced beyond the exper- 
imental stage. The new houses are|. 
almost.always provided with gardens, 
a new and ‘welcome feature of indus- 
trial life... 

It seems probable that if the present 
advance in the number of houses 
normally built. is continued, the 
housing problem created by the war 
may be solved in,a manner‘not un- 


S | trade unionism is: even more difficult 


' sipitities, and iit is - 


| 


main reasons why the population} — 


worthy of a sreat people. 


Glimpse of the Cultural Side of the Commercial. and Industrial ae of Scotland 


" 


© The Bulletin 


mite Showing the New Kelvin Hall Under Construction, In the Foreground; Glasgow University, In the Center; and the Kelvingrove .Art Galleries, at the Fight. 


BRITISH WORKER UNIMPRESSED 
BY THE APOSTLES OF VIOLENCE 


Trades Union - Federal ‘Secretary ‘Save the People Are 
— Arey From Unt filled Promises 


PS By wea. ABPLBTON 
"Secretary to the General wong of Trade: Unions . 


Special from Monitor Bureau {tr 
LONDON—Indicating the trend of |'8 


than forecasting the weather. In the 


latter process there: are’ certain as- |-# 
certainable data, observable signs, |.and 


and scientific formulas, which assist: 
deduction without necessarily assur- 
jing desirable results. So it ‘is with, 
trade unionism. Both in respect of 
the weather and what is appositely | 
besuiee the Witch ” there are 

gus and to estive of pos- | 


petence of: thé ‘shrewd observer to 

estimate the trend of -these, but he 
| would be unwise ‘to. dogmatize | too 
‘seriously about them.: — 

Inherently, trade. unionism is rot 
a revolutionary movemont. It exists 
to exact shares, not to precipitate de- 
struction. In America, recent. and 
present leaders of the unions: have} 
appreciated the danger of destroying 
willingness to. treat’ economic’ sub-} 
jects;on,an economic basis;:but in. 
Europe, where -mentalities and con- 
ditions ‘have been abnormally  dis- 
turbed by the greatest war the world 
has yet- known,-there have been con- 


fined but definite and: continuots-at- | 


tempts to make trade unions ‘the 
foundation ‘for organized reyolution- 
ary activity. ae 


Possesses Excellent Press 
In Great Britain this tendency has} 
been- more marked than ‘widespread. 
It has had an excellent press, but 
while being vociferously acclaimed 
by the few, it has been apathetically. 


or contemptuously ignored by the 
many. The Russian- failure to: realize | 
economic Utopia by revolutionary 
action, together with the constructive. 
poverty of the revolutionary schools 
of thought in other countries, has 
been more effective.in eliminating the 
desire for violent upheaval than has 
propaganda consciously aimed. 
against it. It may, therefore, be} 
safely argued that in~ spite of 
propaganda which has-~ been §in- 
terested, intensive, and in some cases 
lucrative, there has been no general 
penetration of revolutionary theories 
among the mass of. British workers. 

Even among the- miners, who are 
often quoted as examples of ex- 
tremism in trade union affairs, there 
is.a greater desire for, and apprecia- 
tion of, the value of industrial peace 
than is suggested by the speeches of 
some who claim.to lead them... 


“Russia’s Poverty Visualized 


The average British worker is far 
from being a fool and he has seen 
Russia impoverished in spite of her 
very valuable internal resources; he 
has also seen her begging at the 
gates of other countries for credits 
and other forms of assistance. He 
has, in addition, heard and read the 
utterances of those who, in preaching. 
revolution, have ignored the need for 
feeding the peoples of densely 
populated countries during the 


_ American Golfers 


Should make a point of calling at our 
sale shop which. overlooks the first tee 
and the eighteenth green of the old 
course at St. Andrews. 


Forgan Clubs 


“Meteor”, “White Spot Forganite”, 
“Celtic’ Iron Clubs, “Scotia” Clubs. 
Steel or Hickory Shafts. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TORGAN 


R. FORGAN & SON, Ltd. 
ST. ANDREW 


8S, SCOTLAND 


bs in America? 
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AMERICAN TESTIMONIES: — 
3 friends sae when pide Ply They 
eau Eons ete about ‘you and your handiwork. 


two of your maste 
vent ts mr writing te you for information © 
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ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND 


, and I oe distributed them 
have given very great 


ves, So elated 
Can I purchase 
furnish me" with names of dealers 


aig Ellice Place Con address) 


thin thecoim- |. 


se 


ae ta 


itory penta or » who have. 
diy “imagined that’ food and raw 
cpareriatn would. continue to arrive) 
while the: cote methods of pay- 
| i Te being destroyed 
presse “ pectene dies of valeanet 
: -apos 0 

but,on AF ile opens is realizing jars 
generally that peace:is preterene. to] 
strife’ and. ‘that. production | 
a onat is the basis ‘of. 


Growth of, Understanding 


im- |} 


at ‘does not: necessarily follow that. ‘se 


the. capitalistic lion “and the indus- 


oar 8 
trial lamb. will immediately: agree to | rea 
dwell together in. unity. While there 


is no. ‘questioning. the . growth: of | 
understanding among the trade 
unidnists, it would be wrong fo as- 
sume that axes were buried and that. 
‘all employers atid all * hele 4 ees 
were hae seéking © 
which ‘is’ so essential to 
Existing evil, ‘congclous. or Bub 
scious desire, and.unmindful i- 
tion, all obstruct economic under- 
standing. 

Evil will need to. be subdued, desires! he 
educated, one ambition. purified be- |: 
fore ind eonflict can. be.mate- 
rially an ae anenthy reduced. py 
in the meantime, and as a start, it 
good to. see.the people turning from: 
the Hashing ag. bys. untulfillable sip? a ie 
and facing. Sreniamihis of life -wi 

f their ns 


moré sober.appreciation of 
plexity. and. difficulty. sete 
“Aggressive and Expansive”. 
British trade unioniam has wii 
-and of necessity, been 
expansive, but it has 
ally or for, long, :idiotic-or 
tional. It grew out of as ituation 
of horror, oppression; and *dis at 
of human needs and human~ es 
and if it were ever ethically possible | 
to justify human . retaliation. for 
wrongs persistently. inflicted, it would | 
| be easy to cull, from irrefragable his- 
tory, facts which would overwhelm- 
ingly convict the empfoying side. 
Outside a limited circle, however— 
and this more political than trade 
union—I greatly doubt whether there 
is any real desire’ continuously to 
weight the present with memories of 
a tragic and sorrowful past. The 
poor are, in the main, much too 


| What these 


i not | tu 
L-be- | 5D 


Son cater bate daa and |; 


loving to carry malice forward, as the 
accountant does his credit or debit 
balance, and given practical evidence 
of square dealing, they will increas- 
ingly turn towards peaceful negotia- 
tions and effective production. 


Two Responsible Organizations 

There are, in Great Britain, two 
organizations which carry grave re- 
sponsibility in respect to the future 
attitudes of employees and employers. 
They are. the Trade Union’ Congress 
and the Federation of British Indus- 


tries, which is the trade union federa- 


tion of ‘employers. Other bodies thefe 


are, possessing responsibility and in-. 


fluence,. but ‘pot to the same. extent 
as the Congress and the Federation. 
vo organizations say and 


oO will retard or accen- 
of the conciliatory 
irit. Netther of them can; however, 
anentl) ares it; if they make 
pt will court. super- 
ore enlightened and 
orities.  ~ 

ri ay of the general council 
y ve in the ‘theories these 
resolutions enunciate; the majority, 
owing to their political: association, 
will bé able to forget many decisions 

and ‘their implication. 
The Federation- of British Indus- 
‘tries ‘seems, from its constitution, to 
have advisory powers; it undoubtedly 


what they. ¢ 
pee ty 


©} possesses” sufficient intelligence to 
st} attempt «firdustrial understanding. 


Recent hesitancies over pluy-zing into 
economic ‘disturbances, which the 
general: council of the Congress has 
displayed, suggest that this body may 
itagent stones a “sitailar state of 
trade on member- 

snipe sug ‘ait Patewatiotaction with 
policies. and methods, and 

pre met there: is forthcoming wider 
and higher courage, other 
bodies, or the* peoples themselves, 
acting Jess perhaps upon intelligence 
than preservatory instinct, will push 


forward toward. economic truth and 
ljndustrial bowaie * 


CLYDE IN LEAD 
IN SHIPBUILDING 
River Gives Excellent’ Out- 


let for Extensive Indus- 
tries of Glasgow 


GLASGOW (Special Correspond- 


ence)——-The. story of Glasgow’s in- 


|dustries, as recofded.in the annals 


of the city, begins with the fifteenth 
century. 

In. the early days trade was con- 
fined almost exclusively to Scotland 


+itself, but after the union of the 


rowns, in .1603, new avenues were 
opened up, and records are available 
‘of the first export to France of pre- 
served salmon and pickled herrings 
in 1668. 

The union of the parliaments, in 
1707, opened still further opportuni- 
ties for colonial trade. Cotton spin- 
ning was an important feature for a 
long period, but today most of that 
work has been centralized in Man- 


‘chester, and only a few factories in 


the East End carry on the manufac- 
ture of fancy styles, muslins, cam- 
brics, and ginghams, chiefly for the 
East Indian market, and of lace cur- 
tains, a large proportion of which 
find their way to America. 

The tanning or preparation of 
hides, and manufacture of leather 
goods, provide employment for no 
inconsiderable section of the popu- 
lation, the finer leathers being used 
to supply the bookbinders, whose 
work has heightened Glasgow’s rep- 
utation for artistic taste and honest 
craftsmanship. 

The situation of Glasgow on ‘the 
River Clyde has, without doubt, been 
the foundation of its ~world-famed 
shipbuilding. 

The many financial problems. 
which are part of the aftermath of 
war have contributed to make things 
hard for the shipbuilders. But with 


The ‘Mouat Nurseries 


. MELROSE, SCOTLAND 
For 
Berd Plants 


The Mount Nurseries are situated 
about 500 ft. above sea level, with 
a north exposure and little shel- 
ter. No protection is given to 
Herbaceous or Rock Plants; 
therefore hardiness is assured and 
erg agg Specialty: Rock 
lants in pots for planting all 
the year round. 


A. K. HILLSON & CO. 


11 High Street, Glasgow, Scotland 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


and 


-MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Mr. Hillson leaves shortly for 
United States and will be avail- 
able for any appointments to dis- 
cuss business propositions b e- 
tween beginning of June and end 
of August. Letters to be ad- 
dressed c/o The Christian Science 
Monitor, Falmouth & St. Paul 
Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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BLOTTING PAPER 


COVER PAPER 
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ROBT. CRAIG & SONS, Ltd. 


CALDERCRUIX, SCOTLAND 


‘ESTABLISHED 


‘OUR | 
COVER PAPERS — 
ARE IDEAL FOR ADVERTIZERS 


TO YOUR APPEAL 


Spcciiy Craig’s | 
and Be Assured of Satisfaction 


MILLS 


BLOTTINGS 


ARE UNEQUALLED 

~~ FOR PURITY, 
DURABILITY AND 

. ABSORBENCY. 
MADE IN 4 QUALITIES 
AND MANY SHADES. 


+——+ 


LL LEND DISTINCTION 


new circumstances there will always 
be the wisdom and courage to handle 
them aright, and the Clyde shipbuild- 
ers are no exception to this rule. In 
spite of difficulties, the number and 
tonnage of ships launched from 
Clyde shipyards during 1925 was 
more than the highest total of any 
foreign country and equal to the ag- 
gregate of the four leading English 
areas. 

In marine engineering, constant ex- 
perimenting with steam turbines is 
proceeding. 

Glasgow’s unrivalled position geo- 
graphically mniakes the city an ideal 
distributing center. Its ships bring 
home raw materials from far and 
near and take back the products of 
its industry. Its locomotives and 
huge motor vehicles carry its goods 
to every part of Great Britain. The 
abundant means of ocean transport 
offer to its workers the opportunity 
to share with others the results of 
their study and activity, and enable 
those of other countries, by the inter- 
change of the fruits of their labor, 
to prove that “what blesses one, 
blesses all.” 


BRITISH OBTAIN 
CHEMICAL LEAD 
Prewar Import of 80 Per 


Cent Is Replaced by 80 Per 
Cent Native Supply 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON — One British industry 
that stands today on the foundation 
of firm achievement, just as it did 
prior to 1914, is the chemical indus- 
try. Soundly capitalized, and with 
a progressive research policy thet 
has kep it fully in the front rank 
with the chemical industries of the 
United States and Germany, it has 
gone ahead winning an increasingly 
larger share of the home market and 
expanding its sales in export trade 
to all parts of the world. 

New British processes for refining 
petroleum derivatives have resulted 
in a large demand for Britftsh-made 
chemicals, and a large trade in these 
products is now going forward. In 
bleaching powders and kindred lines 
substantial increases are being made. 

Dyestuffs Industry 

The British dyestuffs industry has 
been subjected to a good eal of 
criticism, but this criticism has gen- 
erally had to do with finances and 
not with technical progress. The 
fact is that ver, substantial gains 
are b ing made, especially in con- 
nection with the rapidly growing 
artificial silk industry. Quality has 
been improved and prices reduced 
all along the line, and whereas 
sevci years ago 80 per cent of the 
dyestuffs; supply was imported into 
Britain, today the home indvrstry 
supplies that percentage of the total 
used. 

In fine chemicals progress can be 
measurei by the fat that twice as 
much trade is being donc as in the 
best prewar years, while more than 
10°90 fine chemicals, not made in 
Britain before 1914, are now manu- 
factured at home. In weight the 
present output of fine chemicals in 
1925 was more than three times that 
of prewar years, while by far the 
greater part of the photographic 
chemicals and other products coming 
withiu tha‘ class are row made in 
Britain. Continuous price reductions 
have followed progress in research 
and since 1923 the average reduction 
in the price of 500 different typical 
fine chemicals has been 47 per cent. 


Greater Co-operation 


A great fixed nitrogen industry is 
under development in Britain and 
this, ‘ogether with the greater co- 
operation which is taking place 
amon., the leading factors in the in- 
dustry in respect to research, as- 
sures contiruing expansion. Indus- 
trial alevhol from molasses repre- 
sents an industry which has now 
been well established, and: with the 
increased uses to which industrial 
alcoho’ i; being put it is hoped that 
a very large industry wil’ eventually 
develop along this line. 


WORSTEDS SAXONIES 
COLONIAL SUITINGS 


AGENTS WANTED 


to sell 


SCOTCH TWEEDS SPORTS TWEEDS (Scotch make, Scotch design) 
INDIGO 

LADIES’ 
In suit lengths upward—Direct from Scotland. 


Apply for patterns and full particulars. 


KENZIES COY. 


128 Ingram Street, Glasgow, 


SERGES ‘TROUSERINGS 
COSTUME CLOTHS, etc. 


Scotland 


TO EXPORTERS 


Cables, Angus Glasgow 


ANGUS BROTHERS 


73 Robertson Street, Glasgow, Scotland 


IMPORTERS OF PRODUCE AND GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


HAIR’*& FIBRE of all kinds 
HAY, GRAIN & ALL FEEDING STUFFS 
Large connection throughout 


SCOTLAND and ENGLAND 


Correspondence & consignments invited. 
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Allanite 


Scotch Backbone 


Specialities 
“ALLANITE” Semi - Metallic 
Packing for Steam or Water 
“ALLANITE” High Pressure 
Steam Packing 
“ALLANITE” High Pressure 
Twist (% in. to % in. Dia.) 
“ALLANITE” High Pressure 
Jointing 
“ALLANITE” 
Packing 
“ALLANITE” Super Cotton 
Hydraulic Packing 
“ALLANITE” Hemp Hydraulic 
Packing 
“ALLANITE” Turbine Pump 
Packing ° 
“ALLANTA” Adaptable Pack- 
ing for Steam Hammers. 
“ALLANTA” Spiral Packing 


Illustrated Booklet sent post 
free on request. 


Hydraulic Lip 


: Please mention — 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


Edw. Macbean & Ca: Ltd. 


¢y Made in Scotland 


F, O. B.. or C. I. F. prices on application 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
AND EVERY CLIME 


BRANDS 


FINE COTTON 
OILSKINS 


In all fashionable 
shades and. styles. 


WELLINGTON MILLS 


Cables “Diamond, Glasgow” 
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"SEEDLINGS FROM KEW GARDENS 


'_ ‘ORIGIN OF HUGE RUBBER TRADE 


Seeds Were Collected in Amazon Valley—Capital In- 
vested in Industry Mostly British—Object of 
the Stevenson Scheme Explained 


BRITISH RURAL INDUSTRIES 
SURVIVE DESPITE COMPETITION 


‘“Bodger” in Buckinghamshire Earns Livelihood by Turn- 
ing Chair Legs by Hand—Blacksmiths Apply Skill 


to New Lines—Chair Making Revived 


which it would be practically impos- 
sible to resume production, owing 
to the rapid growth of secondary 
‘tropical forest, and certainly not 
without incurring enormous expen- 
diture, 

Throughout the whole crisis the 
view was held here that the world 
would ultimately need all the rubber 
the then existing planted area was 
capable of producing, and the funda- 
mental problem facing the producers 


Blacksmiths Turn to Decorative Iron Work 


By H. ERIC MILLER 
Chairman, Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON—Until the beginning of 
the present century the output of 
wild rubber from South America and 
Central Africa was sufficient to satis- 
fy the world’s needs. But long be- 
fore this the British Government, 
with a view to developing valuable 
economic products in its various de- 
pendencies, caused rubber seeds to be 
collected from one of the best pro- 
ducing districts of the Amazon val- 
ley. These seeds were germinated in 
the Kew Botanical Gardens in Lon- 
don and the seedlings were shipped 
to Ceylon. It is to these seedlings 
that the whole of the rubber planted 
in the East today owes its existence: 

For several years many other va- 
rieties of rubber producing plants 
were experimented with, but it was 
soon found that the Hevea Brazilien- 
sis was the best adapted for civiliza- 
tion in plantations in the East. 

Progress was slow at first and by 
1900 only a few hundred acres were 
planted. This, of course, was only 
natural, because it obviously takes 
many years before planters could be 
satisfied that a tree which grew wild 
on one part of the globe would flour- 
ish equally well under totally dif- 
ferent conditions in another, even 
though temperature and rainfall in 
each of these areas were more or 
less similar. But there was a more 
important reason. 

Increase in Demand 


Although the existing supplies 
were just sufficient to take care of 
the existing demand, the rate of in- 
crease in demand at that time was 
slow, and unless it were to increase 
more rapidly additional supplies 
could only force down the price and 
make the cultivation of rubber un- 
profitable. 

These were the reasons why, not- 
withstanding the fairly high prices 
then ruling, only about 60,000 acres 
were planted up between 1900 and 
1905. By 1905, however, the automo- 
bile had established itself and a new 
demand for rubber with great possi- 
bilities of expansion was quickly 
making itself felt;° without rubber 
rapid expansion of motor transport 
was impossible. Although many im- 
portant and critical problems had 
still to be solved and although no re- 
turn could be expected on capital 
sunk in opening up plantations for 
six or seven years, yet the risk of 
planting up huge areas during the 
years of 1905 to 1910 was readily as- 
sumed by British producers, and by 
1910 about 1,000,000 acres had been 
planted up. In the meantime the 
rapid adoption of motor transport 
was placing a heavy strain on the 
existing sources of supply, and in an 
acute though temporary crisis in 
1910, the price of rubber was car- 
ried, partly by speculation, to $3 a 
pound. The high price ruling in the 
years 1909, 1910, 1911 resulted in a 
large amount of capital being di- 
verted to the industry. 


ber, which had the effect of forcing 
down the price, and in order to 
stimulate sales they made drastic 
reductions in the price of their 
goods. 

The losses which they made. by 
selling their goods at prices which 
were much below what they expected 
to obtain when théy purchased their 
rubber and cotton were en2rmous 
and nearly all of them passed 
through a very critical period. 


Curtailing Output 

The manufacturing side of the in- 
dustry is more highly centralized 
than the producing side, and while 
the manufacturers under economic 
compulsion, drastically curtailed 
their output, a similar course of 
action was not possible for pro- 
ducers, who number several thou- 
sand independent individuals and 
companies of various nationalities 
owning estates, varying in size from 
25 acres up to and over 20,000 acres, 
and who are responsible for roughly 
two-thirds of the total output, the 
balance being supplied by a few 
hundred thousand native holders. 


with other difficulties from which 


of Java and India, which ave in- 
digenous labor, all the other impor- 
tant producing countries have to re- 
cruit their labor from countries out- 
side their boundaries; recruitment 
and training of such labor is a con- 


pany. 
Moreover, if production were to be 
stopped and the labor forces dis- 
banded, the company was still faced 
with the expense of repatriating 
them and with the further expense of 
recruiting them when they were 
again required. The rubber factory 
does not incur such expenditure. 
Expense of Upkeep 
Furthermore, if an estate is not 
to have its value seriously impaired, 
it cannot disband its labor and avoid 
the other expenses required for weed- 


heavy expenditure must be incurred 
whether tapping is done or not. If 
estates entirely closed down they 
would get into a condition from 


The producing side was also faced 


the manufacturing side was com-’ 
paratively free. With the exception 


siderable expense to a rubber com-: 


ing and general upkeep and also for: 
keeping down pests and disease, This 


(the manufacturers being unable to 
give any assistance in’ the matter) 
was how to preserve intact the 
world’s productive capacity. The 
older estates, which had had time to 
establish reserves, were in a position 
to weather the storm, but the young 
producers had not had time to ac- 
cumulate reserves and were obliged 
to adopt more drastic tapping, with 
every fall in the price, in order to 
make ends meet; they were, in fact, 
living on their capital. 

Unless, therefore, the supplies of 
rubber were regulated to meet the 
curtailed demand, it would have 
meant the submersion of a large 
source of rubber which must ulti- 
mately have had serious effects .on 
both manufacturers and consumers 


alike. 
Supplies Curtailed 

The voluntary restriction scheme 
of a Rubber Growers’ Association 
lasted from Nov. 1, 1920, to Dec. 31. 
1921, and that, combined with un- 
organized restriction elsewhere, did 
have some effect in curtailing sup- 


plies. But this scheme, like many 
others which were proposed during 
1921, depended on voluntary sup- 
port, which could not be made bind- 
ing, especially as a large number of 
producers were not in a financial po- 
sition to restrict output. 

Moreover, about this time it was 
becoming clear.to many that the gap 
between actual absorption and po- 
tential production was likely to. per- 
sist for some years—and the weak- 
ness of any voluntary scheme was 
becoming obvious. ‘The British Gov- 
ernment, partly to assist an indus- 
try which was an important impe- 
rial asset, but mainly to assist some 
of its dependengies’ which, owing ‘to 


the crisis in the rubber industry, | 


were in serious fifiahcial difficulties. 
and whose native population, which 
was largely dependent on rubber, 
was faced with ruin, appointed the 


‘Stevenson Committee to investigate 
the whole situation; and brought into 


force in Malaya and Ceylon on Nov. 
1, 1922, the recommendations of this 
committee. Most of the British pro- 
ducers in the Netherlands ‘Hast In- 


dies voluntarily regulated their ex-, 


ports on the same lines. 

The Stevenson scheme: has been 
abused with the utmost freedom -dur- 
ing the past year, and that perfectly 
straightforward scheme has been 


Mend!” 


: He sits on the’curb at a London street 


—An Old Industry 


© L. Ne A. 


corner re-caning chairs. He does not 
often call out, “Chairs to mend!’ for 
people bring them when they see him. 
“The cane,” he says, “is dearer than 
it used to be, and | don’t see why, for 
It grows along the ground, three and 
four yards long. But 12 shillings a 
pound it is now, and it takes one- 
quarter pound for a chair . bottom. 
There’s not many cane chairs left 
now; they’re all upholstered.’’ 


By Permission 


Ornamental Door Latch Made by British Artisan. 


used as a convenient whipping-boy 
to take the blame for very glaring 
errors in human judgment. People 
seldom take the blame on them- 
selves, but unwarranted abuse of 
others evokes no genuine sympathy. 

Without going over the minute de- 
tails of the Stevenson scheme, its 
essence is that the power to regu- 
late supplies was put in the hands; 
of the buyers; in other words, pri- 
marily into the hands of American 
manufacturers, who absorb about 
two-thirds of world production of 
rubber. All they had to do was to 
pay the low price of 30 to 36 cents 
per pound and they would have thus 
been able to build up magnificent 
reserve stocks of this valuable raw 
material. In view of the importance 
of the automobile industry it is dif- 
ficult for us over here to under- 
stand why this prudent step was 
not taken. os 

Error of Judgment 


There are explanations »to be 
found, but they do not alter the fact 
that a bona fide and widespread er- 
ror of judgment was made. Specu- 
lators cannot be excluded from the 
market, and quite regardless: of the 
Stevenson: scheme; if. buyers in» any 
commodity misjudge their buying op- 
portunity they generally have to pay 
for it. Foo oe Fs EI ah. | 
. The problem. of .adjasting supply 
exactly to demand at all times and 
under all circumstances, thus obvi- 
ating. violent price ‘movements, is 
not one which is peculfar to the rub- 
ber industry—it:is common to most 
industries. I see .that the copper 
producers, headed; hy. United States 
interests, are just.campleting a far- 
reaching combination to contro! their. 
Sale. ey ps ee eet A 

Cuban sugar producers ‘have got 
restrictive legislation ‘passed to lift 
the sugar-producitig industry out of 
the. state of depression into Which 
it has Japbetl. through overproduc- 
tion. The United States is heavily 
interested in that industry, too, yet 


‘before the war; and its exchange 


} 


the men who so freely denounce 
our rubber scheme are remarkably 


the leading producer so far as bulk 
was concerned, but ultimately the 
United States of America took the 
premier position and latterly Italy 
has made such rapid progress, muinly 
through the efforts of ene enterpris- 
ing company, that she now holds the 
second position. At the moment of 
writing the third position is held 
almost equally by Great Britain and 
Germany. 

But even from the point of view of 
bulk production this regional order 
of progress must not be taken at its 
face yalue, for the financial interests 
of the great producing firms are in- 
ternational. For instance, Courtaulds 
Ltd., the leading English firm, has 
financial interests in many countries. 
including @ controlling interest ir the 
American Viscose Corporation. This 
American corporation is actually a 
larger producer than the parent com- 
pany. It controls no less than 75 
per cent of the output of the United 
States of America, which combin.d 
with Courtaulds’ production of 75 
per. cent of Great Britain’s output, 
would give to the latter’ country: a 
control of something like 30 per cent 
of =F world’s output. From this it 
would ‘seem that the British interest 
in artificial silk is gfeater than that 
of.any other country. 


British Inland Production 
In addition to the world-wide. jn- 


silent about copper and sugar, and 
many other commodities which the 
public never hears about, but where 
the adjustment of supply to demand 
calls for organized remedial meas- 
ures. 

Supply and Demand 


Facts will assert themselves, and 
we know nowadays that the old idea 
of letting the so-called “law” of 
supply and demand operate hap- 
hazard means ruination to many and 
benefit to remarkably few. What 
would it have profited the world if 
the plantation rubber industry had 
been submerged till the last gasp, 
only to be painfully resuscitated 
and nursed up again to normal 
activity at great expense? 

“Live and let live” is not a bad 
motto for individual or state to act 
up to, and between friends a straight 
expression of opinion is not only per- 
missible, but desirabl® in the best 
interests of their friendship. Nature 
has been very bountiful in her en- 
dowment of the.territories compris- 
ing -the United States of America,’ 
and its industries: have been pro- 
tected by tariff legislation with the 
result “that. it enjoys) unexampled, 
prosperity throughout all ranks of 
citizens. ea) $e 

Why, therefore, begrudge’ Great 
Britain .the possession, of an ewe 
lamb or two? Rubber today is sell- 
ing at well below’ its: market price 


» 


A 
’ 


production is increasing at a.very 


value against ‘all. commodities, in- 
rapid. rate. The production in 1923 


cluding ‘foodstuffs, whith Great 
Britain buys largely from America, 
is only one-half what it was in 1913. 
Applying this calculation to the cost 
of tire -miléage; which -has been 
vastly improved since then by scien- 
tific’ developments in ‘tire building, 
the automobilistis getting his tire 
mileage at about one-fifth only of its 
prewar ‘cost.. «+ .. | “i 
‘International trade depends on the 
exchange of commodities between 
nations, and if the Unitéd States 
were self-supporting in all ‘com- 
modities, how>could it trade with 
any other nation? . : 


thing over 2,000,000 pounds; and the 
output.for 1926 is estimated at 36,- 
000,000 pounds. .This progress has 
been influenced by the imposition of 
the new silk duties which have in- 
duced.-several big forcign producers 
to. establish plants- in Great Britain 
which will ultimately add greatly to 
the national production.’ But apart 
from that, the basis of artificial silk 
production is broadening. 

In 1924 there were 14 artificial silk 
manufacturers in Great Britain, This 


BRITISH ARTIFICIAL SILK TRADE 


number was increase to 29 in 1925, 
and the capital introduced into the 
hew companies last year was £5,080,- 
000. 


terests .of Great Britain the inland 


was 23,900,000 pounds. In 1925 there} 
Was an estimated increase of some- 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—In the push and hurry 
of modern methods, with machinery 
applied in the manufacture of nearly 
every article that was formerly 
turned out by hand, it is perhaps 


hardly surprising that the average 
man or woman does not worry him 
or herself with the plight of once 
prosperous rural industries. But 
though in these industries there 
may, in some cases, be only a spark 
left, this may only need a gentle 
fanning to make it glow again. 
How dim this spark has become in 
some instances may be gathered 
from the following. At a place in 
Northamptonshire, where some 40 
or 50 men used to be engaged in 
turnery, there is now only one re- 
maining. With the simple equipment 
of a treadle lathe and a pivoted 
bench knife he turns out with won- 


‘derful: rapidity plow handles, taps, 


pump fittings, bowls, egg cups and 
butter stamps. Another _ single- 
handed worker, whose work is seen 
at shows, lives in Cardiganshire. 
Much has been done to help the 
trades -of blacksmith and wheel- 
wright to rise from the slough of 
despond in which the advent of the 
motor and the disappearance of the 
horse and cart apparently held 
them. For the smiths, demonstration 
vans have been provided for certain 
counties, showing what may be done 
with an acetyline welding plant and 
modern tools. They are being en- 
couraged to turn their skill to deco- 
rative iron work, and many are do- 


ing so with benefit to themselves. | 


At a recent exhibition of smiths’ 
work in London there was a deli- 
cately beautiful entrance gate and 
several fire-basket braziers, decora- 
tive door hinges, locks, fire dogs, 
fire irons, letter boxes, and many 
other articles, _ 

In Warwickshire an old ehair- 
making industry has been success- 
fully. revived. The chair generally 
made was tite old pattern “ladder- 
back” with rush seats. A Gloucester- 
shire gentleman, E. W. Gimson, in 
the late nineties set himself to learn 
this traditional industry, and it is 
from him that chair making has 
again been started in Warwickshire. 

An industry that’may be properly 
classed as “Yrural” is that of glove 
making. Down.in the southwest’ of 
England in Dorset and Somerset, 


large numbers of women and girls 
add to the household exchequer by 
sewing gloves. These are farmed out 
by big firms, but there is little profit 
in it at present Owing to price cutting 
from the continent. 


Another country trade in which: 
the good workman can do well is 
wood-turnery. Wooden bowls, plates 
and saucers find a ready sale, as do 
the oval dishes and fruit scoops cut 
from solid wood. The oval dishes are 
especially popular in America. They 
are generally made from sycamore or 
maple. Honey jars, bread boards, 
shaving soap bowls, napkin rings, 
egg cups and so forth.can all be 
eaSily made with simple tools. Work- 
ers are being advised and encouraced 
to install simple oil engines for 
working their circular saws and 
lathes. 


It is apparent that the old rural 
industries, some of Which have 
flourished for hundreds of years, are 
not going under without making an 
effort to survive. 
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Beautiful British Toys| 


“Jungle” Toys have character and 
distinction—that “something” which 
makes them “different.” .- 


“JUNGLE TIM” 


Wholesale and Shipping. Inquiries 
invited from retailers. Write direct 
for Illustrated Catalogue, or ask 
nearest Agent to call. 


AGENTS: 

CANADA: F. Richardson & Son, 301 Union 
Bank Bldg., Victoria, B. C, 
Barrowclough & Richardsén, 328 Foy 
Bldg., 32 Front St. West, Toronto. 

S. AFRICA: H, & H; Sulston, Cape Town, 
Box 1031. 
Johannesburg, Box 3856, 

AUSTRALIA: Ripley & Simpson, Mac- 
donell House, Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W. 


JUNGLE TOYS, LONDON 


§2 Richmond Road, S. W. 6, Eng. 
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The Real Old Willow 


It: is impossible to:.expound this, 
progress in detail for dbvioOus rea- 
sons.. The artificial silk industry is 
hedged about by closely guarded se- | 
crets largely of a chemical nature, 
and for some years to come, al-. 
though production figures of more 
or less exactitude will be available, 
real progress must necessarily be 
hiddén, blossoming from time to time 
in finished yarn or fabric. | 

Among recent examples may be | 
instanced the great improvement in § |), 
yarns. Research and experimenta- ||| 
tion have now borne fruit in finér, | 
stronger, and more resilient yarn. 
from each of the four basic processes, | 
all of which are now being exploited | 
in England. These improvements | 
are further revealed in the beauty of | 
the new fabrics, chiefly unions of | 
cotton or wool and artificial silk, | 
with interesting developments in the | 


__. Capital Mostly British 
“The bulk of this capital was Brit- 
ish, but a considerable amount of 
’ Dutch capital was invested in their 
possessions in the Hast, and Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Belgian, French, 
Swiss and German capital all found 
its way into rubber. From 1910 on- 
ward the natives have taken eagerly 
to rubber planting, and _ today 
roughly one-third of the planted area 
is in their hands. : 
Although the expansion of the 
motor industry, and therefore the 
consumption of rubber, was pro- 
gressing at a more rapid rate in the 
United States than elsewhere, it is 
significant that comparatively little 
American capital has been invested 
in the producing side of the industry. 
There were, of course, reasons for 
this. The average American does not 
_ Care to wait.six or seven years for 


| MAINTAINS QUALITY. STANDARD 


y HOLBROOK JACKSON 
jrector of National Trade Press, Ltd. 


which, he thought might lead to the 
discovery of a substance resembling 
silk. The most important investiga- 
tions, however, and those which have 
had the most profound effect upon 
the new -industry were carrfed out 
by ‘the English chemists’ ‘Cross & 
Bevan, -who discovered the Viscose 
process, which, in conjunetion with 
the spinning ‘box invented by an- 
other Englishman, C. Topham, has 
proved the most successful of all 
processes of taking artificial silk. 
This process dominates bulk produc- 
tion mainly through the English firm 
of Courtaulds, whose interests are 
world wide. . 
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Special from Monitor: Bureau 

LONDON—The ‘rise ‘and progress 
of the British.artificial silk trade has 
not been as rapid as that of other. 
countries, and, although at the pres- 
ent moment Great Britain ..does not 
hold ‘the prémier position. for bulk 
production, British artificial’ silk has 
maintained its supremacy for qual- 
ity. Up to quite recently the extent. 
of.this trade was not fully realized 
by even the members of the textile 
industry. Many eyes were opened by 
the variety and’ extent of the arti- 
ficial silk goods shown-at the First 
Exhibition of British Artificial Silk, 
which was held at Holland Park 
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High Quality of British Toy 


Causes | ncreasing Demand 


Last Year 75 Per Cent of Toys Sold in Department. 
Stores Were Made in Great Britain, Buyer Says 
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- a return on his investment, nor does 
the risk of opening up an undevel- 
oped country so far away from home 
appeal to him. Moreover, the devel- 
opment of the immense natural re- 
sources of his own country offered 
good opportunities of investing 
money under the control of his fel- 
low citizens and of -laws and cus- 
toms with which he is familiar. 
Nevertheless, had the general invest- 
ing public in the United States taken 
a little more active part in the de- 
velopment of the producing side of 
the industry they would have had 
more sympathy with. the various 
schemes which have been brought 
into existence to regulate the sup- 
plies of rubber. 


During the War Period 


Notwithstanding the advent of the 
World War—indeed, possibly indi- 
rectly as the result of it—production 
and absorption of rubber kept pace 
_ With each other, due allowance being 

made for the increase in stocks nec- 

essary for the efficient working of 
an expanding industry. The short 
but acute Crisis, in the autumn of 
1918, was the result of a shortage 
of shipping; it disappeared when the 
war came to an end and a period of 
prosperity, both to producers and 

manufacturers, seemed assured. 

When,, about the middle of 1920, 
_the price of crude rubber began to 
fall rapidly, there were few who real- 
ized that a fundamental change had 
come over the industry. The im- 
provement of the manufacture of 
tires, especially the widespread adop- 
tion of the cord tire, reduced the 
average annual consumption of 
crude rubber per automobile and 
_ created a gap between potential pro- 
duction and actual absorption which 
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Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—The buyer in one of the 
biggest high-class toy departments 
in London, which has a toy bazaar 


|at Christmas time covering 21,000 


square feet, in speaking recently of 
her impressions of the British Toy 
Trade to a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor, said: 

“I am sure that the public over 
here do not realize how many toys 
are made in this country. Last year 
75 per cent of the toys sold in our 
department were British. In fact, 
year by year we are selling more 
and more, because the work of the 
manufacturers of these goods is 
improving.” 

' An Explanation 
“Nevertheless a Customer a year or 
sO ago made a complaint saying that 
he was eurprised to find that we were 
selling German toys. He’took, as an 
instance, a tin engine priced at 1s. 6d., 
and inquired ‘Why don’t we make 
them here?’ I replied that it was be- 
cause we were making something 
more important and told him that 
that year I had spent more with one 
British manufacturer than with the 
whole of Germany.” 

“Our manufacturers are making 
cheaper trains this year. One firm, 
the Meccano people of Liverpool, for 
instance, whose cheapest set to now 
has been priced at 17s. 6d. are this 
year putting on the market a set 
which wil] sell at 10s. 6d. This set 
consists of a loco and tender and two 
coaches, 

‘“Another splendid line is an Eng- 
lish steam motor boat called “Miss 


America” which sells for 12s. 6d. 


“The Chad Valley toys are very at- 
tractive plush toys, The company 
who make them have been for many 
years one of the biggest manufac- 
turers of indoor games in the coun- 
try, and during the first year of the 
war they started another factory. for 
dolls, bears, and other plush toys. 
They now employ about 350 to 400 
most popular toy that ever was.. 

“Another firm that have been in ex- 
istence for 50 years produced the 
first Teddy bear to be made in Eng- 
land and Teddy bear became the 
hands. et 


Rubber Toys Sell Well 

“Toys made of inflated rubber sell 
very well,” it was stated. “One firm 
which started with water toys, ducks 
and swans, now makes all sorts of 
things, a terrier, and a monkey, and 
a Humpty Dumpty on a String, and a 
delightful big beach ball quartered 
in gay contrasting colors which is 
very popular. : 

“These original toys are a side line 
of a. well-known rubber: firm and 


came into being just after the war 


in 1919. 

“Then the wooden toys are very 
good over here. There are Messrs. 
Lines Bros., who make the motors, 
wooden engines, wheelbarrows and 
rockinghorses,”’ , 

This firm is said to have the big- 
gest toy factory in the world, em- 
ploying 800 and sometimes up to 
1000 workers for toys and perambu- 
lator work. They were the first to 
make dolls’-house furniture in pe- 
riod styles, which has been bought 
& g00d deal by Queen Mary, and they 


Hall, London, during last April. Here 
many realized for the first time that 
Great Britain was not only the 
largest producer of high quality ar- 
tificial silk yarns in the world but 
that she also had a genius for the 
application of artificial silk to prac- 
tically all fashionable purposes. 
On more than one occasion the 
history of invention has been marked 
by curious coincidencés. Discoveries 
would seem to go in cycles, and it is 
a commonplace that new ideas arise 
with apparent spontaneity in differ- 


ent individuals and places. Artificial] / 


silk is no exception. The inventor 
was the French chemist, Chardonnet, 
who had been making, experiments. 
for many years before he succeeded 
in producing the new filament in 
1884, but it was not until 1900 that 
he achieved final success. 

At about the same time the Eng- 
lish inventor, Joseph Wilson Swan, 
was experimenting along similar 
lines and in 1883 he produced a fila- 
ment by dissolving nitrocellulose in 
acetic acid which he named “Arti- 
ficial . Silk.” Chardonnet himself 
found early appreciation in England 
and the commercial possibilities of 
his invention were first explored by 
Wardle & Davenport of Leek, who 
still possess what is probably the 
earliest hank of Chardonnet yarn, 


and who patented the first process by 


which artificial silk was produced for 
commercial purposes. 

But even long befove that some- 
thing approximating to artificial silk 
had been thought of in England, for 
as far back as 1842 Louis Schwabe, 
a silk manufacturer of Manchester. 
who made silks for Queen Victoria, 
read a paper before the Manchester 


direction of a linen union. 


‘For many years Great Britain was 


dun 


4 


These wonderful: Brit- 
ish all-rubber Toys are 
so. soft and cuddly that 
they appeal to all chil- 
dren. Parents, too, like 
them because they are 
safe and clean. They 
inflate and deflate and 
there is a range of forty beautiful hand made Toys in fast 
colours at prices to suit all pockets. 
STOCKED BY 


B. ALTMAN & CO., New York SAKS & CO., Fifth Ave., New York 
GIMBEL BROS., New York STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
THE WHITE HOUSE, San Fran- Philadelphia. 

cisco. J. L, HUDSON CO., Detroit 


For Trade Terms Apply to Patentees and Sole Manufacturers: 


J.G. FRANKLIN & SONS LTD. 


11-17 Colvestone Crescent, London, England: 


class stores and 


SILICON CHINA: 


An Opaque Porcelain of the Finest Quality 


Manufactured by 


BOOTH Ltd. 


TUNSTALL, ENGLAND 


This Real old Willow can be obtained at all farst 


throughout the world. 


china merchants ‘ 
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has not yet been completely filled. We also have toy aeroplanes, every- 
peetly the world-wide trade roe ey ji ey ee MAREPr Gusrantens 
ee oa 98 ‘wince gl me a “The German manufacturers them- 
“fnifluénce, but it also ave: a a €/ selves admit the excellence of our 
_ true nature of the chance in the in) | {0¥8 One of them: who came over 
vane Be e in-| here and saw my Noah's Arks sald to 
SS me, ‘Now I understand why you buy 
(i. -Heavy Stocks Built Up _—‘| British arks.’ This ark which is beau- 
4,0. Tire manufacturers had planned |tifully made is produced in a tiny 
+. and were actually . factory employing principally: ex- 
extensions to factor y | Soldiers. It is now being copied in 

7a | ag" ; Germany.” : t é 

“Later it was learned that the ar 
specialist who is superintending its 
production had previously been do- 
ing good busineess in the States, 
bn nas though this has been considerably. 

tires | curtailed by the high tariff. 
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meeting of the British Association in 
which he explained certain. experi- 
ments he had been carrying out‘ 


export this furniture, as well as 
children’s cycles, dolls’ prams and 
dolls’ houses. 
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For churches, Masonic Temples and 
emblems, public buildings, stained 
glass takes a place that no other colour 
agency can fill. Schemes for private 
residences are arranged; and corpora- 
tion offices based on a universal type 
design find stained glass an effective . 
means of giving expression to that 
unity. | 


Stained: glass, one of the most attrac- 


tained  g : PY Villy 
tive legacies of the Middle Ages, has a & ? A 
soft decorative value that can be ap- Ai 


plied widely in domestic and business use. : | ry Nat | 
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Wedgwood is a mineral colour applied 
to glass. But whereas, . normally, 
Wedgwood is flat blue against an. 
‘intense. white, on transparent glass. it 
deepens into a soft purple; while grey - 
is used to’ give light and shade. 
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Then just visualise a complete set of 
Shakespeare’s plays used to illustrate 
a University Hall. 


Hunting and historical scenes of any 
period are designed; heraldic panels 
and crests can be interpreted in heraldic | 
glass. re ial 
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Enquiries from all over the world will 
be welcomed and answered, 
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Lowell as Critic 


_ to my own satisfaction the value 


ae [’ A recent attempt to determine 
of James Russell Lowell as a 


Ss “a - gritic I have been amazed and per- 


plexed to discover that later critics 
and literary historians hold the most 
opposing views of his worth. Tradi- 
tionally, of course, he held the fore- 
most place among all American 
_etitics, “the only one of high rank,” 


a ee declares Mr. Woodberry, “that our 


-jiterature owns, and the fineness of 
his quality is obscured by the very 
~ gingleness of his position, since here 
are none to compare him with.” 
' Charles Eliot Norton said of him: | 


: ene tS “No such criticism, at once abund- 


“ant in knowledge and in sympathetic 
-- 4nsight, and distinguished by breadth 
_ of view, as well as by fluency, grace, 


ak i: “and power of style has been heard 


in America. ... The abundance of 
his resources as a critic in the high- 
-ést Sense has never: been surpassed, 
at least in English literature,” On 
the other hand W. C. Brownell, one 
‘.,of the most accomplished of con- 
temporary nren of letters, and Pro- 
fessor J. J. Reilly, who has recently 
published a~ pretentious study of 
Lowell, hold his work in the slightest 
: esteem—the latter contending that 
he is not a critic at all but merely a 
superficial impressionist! 

Now’there is only one way to court 
of appeal in such cases of extreme’ 
differences of opinions: the words of 
the man himself. As St. Beuve said, 
“Avec des citations bien prises on 
trouverait dans chaque auteur son 
‘propre ju; nent. ” Let us then ask: 
What did. ell conceive to be the 
“function of criticism and how did he 


- apply his own professed conception? 


Happily, he has left no uncertain 
or ina equate statement of his criti- 
“eal faith. That he was no mere im- 
pressionist is clear from his asser- 
on that unless we admit certain 


. are “basic ideas “as fixed beyond ques- 


tion, we shall be able to render no 
~ adequate judgment, but only record 
>» our impressions, which may be 

“Waluable or not according, to the 
greater ductility of the senses on 
which they are made.” The. crucial 
test of his theory, then, becomes the 
-meaning of these “basic ideas.” 
“, Among these; probably, his theory 
, of poetry will be most important. 


Pe i Here we shall find nothing original, | 
eA -¢ but at all events a simple and com- 


 préhensive formulation: “No verse, 
'¢ the chief end of which is not the 
ee itation of the beautiful... 
S can ‘be ‘called. poetry in the ‘true 
egense.of the word.” By the “beauti- 


Pike “ut b he obviously means’the Platonic 


types. Nor shall we be 
- surprised find that-in his con- 
,. ception ‘he implies the necessity of 
* ethical beauty. “The. poet, * he main- 
. tains, “tis-he who can best see and 
Dest fay what is ideal.” — 

rly “noteworthy: ig” his 


or mairersg! 


~ ee effort to penetrate to the heart of 


the poetic faculty—the i ation, 
.* and at s point he makes: a genu- 
- finely ‘contribution: — “The 
‘ pot ik Ect en ‘might be ‘as the 
_ common sense of: -“fnvisible 
the va Be: the anderstanding ig of 


ae | 
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‘Lits tamgled locks 


the voyage of life, not only do we 
depend on the needle, true to its 
earthly instincts, but upon the 
eternal promontories of heaven 
above the stirs and shiftings of our 


lower systems.” This, I believe, is 
the core of his doctrine, for it is 
through. the imagination that the 
poet reveals “the unsuspected 
treasuré-caverns of theught and 
feeling and beauty which open 
under the daily dust of life.” So, 
too (as briefly outlined by Aris- 
totle) he finds that it is through the 
‘imagination that the great writer 
is able to pierce masses of par- 
ticular detail, “presenting us with 
everlasting types of human nature.” 
Accordingly of the “Iliad” and the 
“Odyssey,” the “Divine Comedy,” 
“Don Quixote,” and “Faust” he con- 
cludes: “These four- books are the 
only ones in which the universal 
facts of human nature and experi- 
ence are ideally represented. They 
can therefore never be displaced. 
These books aré not national, but 
human, and record certain phases 
of man’s nature, certain stages of 
his moral progress. They are gos- 
pels in the lay bible of the race.” 
This judgment, I believe, shows us 
what he means by a great classic 
and also illustrates his affirmation 
that the poet is great not because 
of observations and description, but 
by his insight. 

In the face of such a clear and 
essentially classical conception of 
literature surely no one can charge 
Lowell with mere impressionism. On 
the other hand; when he came to 
apply his basic ideas in the practice 
of criticism he employed not only 
the judicial but’ (in the best zense) 
the impressionistic approach. ‘Phat 
is, he always maintained that litera- 
ture, particularly poetry, must be 
apprehended by the feelings. Once 
he remarked. “A lecturer on (nat- 
ural) science has only to show how 
much he knows—the lecturer on 
poetry can only be sure how much 
he feels.” And, as anyone acquainted 
with his charming and Some sei 
essays will récognize, his own elo- 
quentiprose seems to évoke with 
vibrant sympathy the qualities of the |¢ 
work before him. Of Chaucer he 
writes that a ‘humor “pervades. his | 
comic tales like sunshine”; evéry- 
where he “radiates a gracious. world- 
liness.”. To him Spenser’s style is 

“sostly”; the reader “passes through | +, 
emotion. into reverie”;.for “to read 
him ig like dreaming awake,” and 
he knew how to color his dreams 
and make them move before you like 
music.” 

It were individious to attempt with- 
in a short article even an indication 
of the actual character :of Lowell’s 
criticism, ‘but just ove. illustration 
may. afford us .concrete. evidence of 
a final important point. Toward the 
end of.what remains one -éf the 
‘greatest of all essays on Dante he’ 
writes as follows: “There are no 
doubt in. the “Divina Commedia” (re- 
garded merely as poetry) sandy. 
spaces enoug both of physics” and. 
metaphysics, but with every deduct- 
tion ‘Dante remains the firat of de- 


| Scriptive as well as moral poets. ’ His } 


“verse 1s:as various as the fecling it 
conveys; now it has the terseness 


and edge of steel, and now palpi- |, 


tates with iridescent softness like me le 


‘| breast of a dove. In ‘vividness he 


without a rival. He drags’ back’ BY 
the unwilling head 


of some. petty ‘traitor of an Italian 


| provincial town, lets the fire: glare 


on the sullen face for a moment, 
and it sears itself into the memory 
foreyer. He shows us an angel: glow- 


jing with that love of God which 


makes him a‘ star even amid the 
glory of ‘heaven, and the holy shape 
keeps lifelong watch in our fantasy, 
constant as a sentinel.’ * 

This illumined passage (which ‘is 


| by no‘means of exceptional power in 
| Lowell's. criticism) will perhaps suf- 


fice to show that he pdssesses those 
very qualities which he requires in 
great literature—insight and imagi- 
nation. It shows admirably, also; 
how he fulfills his own ideal when 
he avowed that: he chose as his own 
function to deal with certain broader 
ideas of criticism “based on the com- 
parative study of literature in its 
larger meaning.” Hence, we may not 
accept him as a philosophical critic 
like Coleridge, Goethe or St. Beuve; 
but according to his own chosen ideal 
and method we must concede that he 
|succeeds in splendid and impressive 
fashion. And I for one, therefore, 
am more than glad to agree with 
Woodberry’s estimate of his achieve- 
ment: “If one is willing to learn, 
there is in the body of Mr. Lowell's 
literary papers a canon of pure 
literature so defined in intellectual 
principles and applied with such 
variety and ffuitfulness as to suffice 
for an education in literary taste; 
and this education is of the best 
sort ‘since it teaches how to see 
rather than how to analyze, is intui-_ 
tive instead of scientific,.and thus 
follows the method native to litera- 
ture and logically belonging to it.” 
, 


An Emerson Letter 


Written to Lucia Russell Briggs, 

when she was thirteen:— 
Concord, 8 March, 1835. 

My Dear Lucia:—I am afraid you 
think .me very ungrateful for the 
good letters which I begged for and 
which are so long in coming to me, 
or that I am malicious and mean to 
make you wait as long for an 
answer; but, to tell you the truth, I 
have had so many “composition les-. 


|sons” set me lately, that I am sure 
‘|that no scholar of Mr. Moore’s has 


had less spare. time. Otherwise I 
should haye written instantly; for I 
have an immense curiosity for 
‘Plymouth news; and have a great 
regard for my young correspondent. 
I would gladly know what books 
Lucia likes to read when nobody 
advises her, and most of all what her 
thoughts are when’ she walks alone| 
or sits alone. For, thongh I. know 
that Lucia is the happiest of girls 
in having in her sister so wise and 


| kind a guide, yet even her aid must 


stop when she has put the book be- 


| fore you: neither sister nor brother 


nor mother nor father can think for 
us: in the little private chape: : 
your own mind none but God ond 


| cru see the happy thoughts that fol- 


‘Licweech othe”, 


the beautiful affec- 


tious that spring there, .the little 


= : sivent hymns that are eung tnere at 


‘ng and. at e-cning. And." hope} 


‘One is sorry to see. a good mountain 


star-.that rises, every wind that blows 
upon you will only bring you better 
thoughts and sweeter music. Have 
you found out that Nature ‘s always 
talking to you, especially when you 
are alone, though she has not the 
gift of articulate speech? Have you 
found out what that great gray old 
ocean that -is always in yuur sight 
says? Listen. And what the withered 
ieaves that shiver and chatter in the 
cold March wind? Only listen. The 
Wind is the poet of the World, and 
sometimes he sings very pretty sum- 
mer ballads, and sometimes very ter- 
rible odes..... But if you will not tell 
me the little solitary thoughts that 
I am asking for, what Nature says 
to you, and what you say to Nature, at 
least you can tell me about. your 
books,—what you like the least and 
what the best, . the new studies, 

. the drawing and the music and 
the dancing, . . and fail not to 
write to your friend, R.. Waldo 
Emerson.—From “Dean Briggs,” by 
Rollo Walter Brown. 


Riding on the Wood 
Road 


At the top of a steep climb we 
come out into a glorious grassy open, 
and have a gallop—ducking under old 
apple-trees on which blossoms still 
cling. .So sweet! I snatch one, and 
we go dashing down to the brook, 
then up in woods again, relaxing on 


cathedral of yellow birches. (The 
yellow birch section.) Slim, lofty 
trunks, shining silvery-gold; a gold- 
green canopy above, through which 
sun sifts. Red sun-splashes on the 
road, the brook in its pools again; 


rank upon rank dimming away into 
silvery ‘shadows. I know of no other 
such wood; and there is a half-mile 
of it, sweetly uphill and slow. A 
thrush, somewhere, gave his harp- 
notes; did he think, from the woods- 
dusk, ‘it ‘was twilight already? -. 
The brook, after a. part icularly 
marvelous. pool, swipgs uD & n 
to our right}: but 


single golden “birch; 

| families, of ies white ones. The 
inet ‘are ‘everywhere 

obs ‘squashy; under us still runs 
the clear, pretty little sub-brodk, 


Soon this road will be itself a cafion. 


road. that. the forefathers , labored 
over; going 50. 


l,,epring-water wet; a 
heaven for-late y pie 
June violets,. stems a foot long, 
I saw-a violet-Head high in the ‘a 
beside the. tops of some tall 
grass and a tail fern-frond, and 
thought: Impossible! It mtist be fust: 
lodged there. But I was interested 
enough to dismount, and with Polly’s 
rein over my arm, feel. my way care- 


soft hemlock needles. For this is the| 


but always the silver colonnade,) 


Baier mime de- 


multitudinous : 


white birch section. Ferns, mosses, | 
-damp! . “All the wood-floor 


which should be diverted and isn’t. aoe 


Bit along. its edge—such.violets!| |e 
Mountain-coo ae -. 
olets. Great, pu le. i 


Friendly With 


London Scenes 


R. FRED RICHARDS is a very 
delightful artist, but he is not 
one of thosé who, figuratively 

speaking, has a liking for the loud 


speaker. Sensitive and observant as 
few, he endows his prints with @ 
wealth of intriguing detail which 
fill, but never’ seem to crowd, his 
plate. There is.a charming intimacy 
in his way of dealing with the Lon- 
don scenes. he loves to portray and 
his needle. conveys in true artistic 
manner the warm sympathy he feels 
for his multitudinous models. He 
looks upon. them. with such friendly, 
understanding eyes and has many a 
little yarn about them up his sleeve, 
so to speak; not a few of these are 
recorded in his prints, which always 
deserve and fully recompense a care- 
ful, a very careful study. Charles 
Dickens, had he been ‘an etcher, 


might have viewed a crowded Lon- 
don stree* from a similar angle. 

Mr. Richards is not only a ra- 
conteur of everyday episodes in his 
Own genial and quiet way; he also 
has an open and appreciative eye for 


and “builds up” his motif with 
much judgment. Look at the gran- 
deur and dignity with which St. 
Paul’s dome rises above and domi- 

tes. the confused mass of secular 
uildings, above the ever-busy Fleet 
Street, its footway crodwded with 
hustlers and loiterers alike, while a 
couple of newspaper boys have 
stopped their run down the street 
in order to see what should be their 
next slogan. 

Let it be said in conclusion that 
Mr. Fred Richards’ technique depends 
solely upon his line—often delicate 


and insinuating, never’ crude. 


the picturesqueness of architecture | 


Redhirds 


Redbirds, redbirds, 
Long and long ago, 
What a honey-call you had 

In hills I used to know; 


a 


Redbud, buckberry, 
Wild plum-tree ' 
And proud river sweeping ¢ 
Southward to the sea, “-—" 
Brown and gold in the sun 
Sparkling far below, 
Trailing stately round her bluffs 
Where the poplars grow— 


Redbirds, redbirds, 
Are you singing still 

As you sang one May day 
On Saxton’s Hill? 


—Sara Teasdale, 
Shadow.” 


in “Flame and 


Reproduced by Permission of the Artist 


The Neh eee of nk F rom an Etching by Fred Richards 


Septet tierd 


| obvious admira 
Some. fifteen 


ee arias Sete 
nches from my, agi o 

‘and. the bloom a 

‘size; only long-fe psy 
grant—a ‘real viol re the woods. 
Of these particular woods,. seinen: 
rich with leaf-mold, scented like b, 
greenhouse. No conservatory oui 
do more. I mounted, again, .m 
complacently off with emazing 
violet. in my coat. Loo - 
natedly down into the Shesing 8- 
ciousness. beside’ me, I saw a 
of pink. Could it be? Pink did not 
belong here: There had never been 
pink in these woods. 

“Babs,” I called, “here’s a colum- 
bine!” 

“Is it?” said my child, calmly; yet 
squirming obligingly round in her 
saddle. 

“Yes!” I repeated indignantly. “A 
pink columbine!” and slid excitedly | 
off. Just leaning over the dark- leaf- 
loam road, nodding a lovely head, was 
this single flower. Any columbine 
has distinction; and this was not the 
smaller, wild, scarlet sort with its 
gold heart, that must live by a gray 
rock—and b2 beloved by bees—but 
the rare garden kind, the:beauty of 
whose minareted. bloom, and its 
spired rosiness, was not amiss even 
here. And these woods are a test of 
any flower. Almost a tropic luxu- 
riance, yet held in by a lofty, thin- 
aired, mountain reserve; their forest- 
tops against Mediterranean blue, in- 
terfered with by swelling white 
clouds—streaks of which have come 
to earth again in the great clumps of 
birches. A flower that can hold its 
own in this soaringness, this en- 
chantedness—and the columbine did. 
Foreground—even a flower-fore- 
ground—is unnecessary in such a 
woods; for wne has already three 
worlds—ground, a pale mid-atmos- 
phere of trunks, then tree-tops and 
sky. Any one of these would be 
enough; yet nearby a gray wall gave’ 
a lost touca—toppling along so 
buried in maiden-hair fern and 
splotched with orange lichen that 
the ‘tumbly old line of it (once the 
solid mark of a farm-edge) is just 
something to help the columbine. 
From some old garden blew this 
seed; somebody’s beloved garden that 
once looked over this wall; or else 
the seed stuck to the fuzziness of | 
a pollen-loving bee who, forgetting 
his hive and his proper. garden- 
flowers in these wood-charms, came, 
seed and all, .o call on a wood-violet 
—and dropped it, sagely, where it 
grew to be the loveliest thing in a 
fairy wood.—Anne Bosworth Green, 
in “Dipper Hill.” 


The Lilac Tree 


-A dreaming stillness pure as light, 
A waft intangible as air, 
About the blossoming Lilac flows, ° 
A lambent veil, a scented spell, 
Such as in Eden groves befell 
When first a lilac loomed, new lent, 
For earth a fleeting ravishment. 
The Cherry in her Apri) white, 
The early Apple and the Pear, 
{The greenly kirtled “innamon Rose. 
Are sweet as maids from neck to hem, 
But no whist wonder alters them. 
Only the listening Liiac' Tree 
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Collecting Editions 


Taekeeig no’ no rule as to the 


proper 


contents. of ‘a library, ‘only it. must | 


‘be personal to its owner. You can, 
like Mr; John Burns, havea library | 
all -about London, or 
forthe Rilaetiek oaks 
or the 

cutee (ai ar you. ma 

,Aare only for, 
siviyrg dh 


the cbied set of ¢ 
oS fascinating 
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“I can speak, T Fw with’ some | 
knowledge on this su Jo ihae 

It was in the war i wast 
home on leave from |! ‘and at- 
tended one of those nt Red | 
Cross sales with a eee the first 
of “The Monk" by Mr. 
Matthew Lewis was hel “ap to us, 
and my friend said, “Would you like 
to have that?” and I said, “Yes,” 
and began to nod to the auctioneer’ a 
bid. I nodded as far as-my purse 
would allow me and then with a 
sigh retired, only to be amazed by 
hearing my friend say to me a mo- 
ment later, “You’ve got them; they’re 
yours”; and then found that he also 
for my sake had been nodding, ard 
that we two had been the only bid- 
ders in the room.... 

Where lies the charm and the fas- 
cination of these things, and has the 
securing and housing of them any- 
thing to do with a real love of books? 
Sometimes most obviously yes; there 
has never been an edition since so 
fine and noble in type and paper as 
those original volumes of the Wa- 
verley novels, and most of them too 
to be picked up for the merest song. 
If a book has played a great part 
in your life as Chapman’s Homer 
has in mine, then it is natural, ] 
think, to love to have it in its splen- 
did original spaciousness, bound in 
that beautiful old deep red morocco 
than which there is no color in, the 
world finer. There is too a true and 
honest value in the pleasure you get 
from handling a volume that was 
itself once handled in the very first 
week of its existence by trembling 
and excited readers. One remembers, 
for instance, how when “The For- 
tunes of Nigel” first appeared, peo- 
ple were seen reading it in the 
streets as they walked along and so 
bumping into one another in a fine 
and heady confusion, Very thrilling 
too are those shilling parts in their 
green or yellow paper covers with 
all their homely advertisements 
thick upon them, so that “The New- 
comes” or “Bleak House” or “Fram- 
ley Parsonage” seems to speak for a 
whole glorious period of life and lit- 
erature as you turn these old-fash- 
ioned pages. Or there are the books 
with pictures, the Ainsworths with 
their Cruikshanks, the Trollopes 
with their Millats, the Levers with 
their “Phiz”; and no later impres- 
sions of those plates can ever pos- 
sibly have the same freshness as 
the early ones. Or there are of 
course the presentation copies, Mor- 
ris‘:and Tennyson, Dickens ahd Car- 
lyle, Lamb and Charlotte Bronté, the 
ink of their wames yellow on the 
page. and here upon this very place 
their hand must have rested. 


you. ere 


“La tarea comun” 


+. ee 


| LauNas. yeces quiere parecer. 
 diffetl de encontrar en “la 
rutina trivial’, en “la tarea 
eileen”: ‘un camfno que nos lleva 
Spits cerca’ a Dios”, como lo pone 


| Keble en.su chimno tan conocido. 
| Necesita ‘valor y paciencia para per- 


severar.. en a cumplimiento concien- 


: tudo de un. -circulo. aparentemente 


‘monétono @e deberes menores. ‘En 
fet universo. de Diod hay un lugar 
| propio y un trabajo propio para cada 
uno de Sus hijos; pero el encontrar 
este sitio implica muchas veces el 
cumplimiento concienzudo de tareas 
pequefias que estén a la mano, y el 
poner en ellos la energia y espon- 
taneidad que segin nos parece pudie- 
ramos poner m4s facilmente en otra 
obra distinta y m4s atractiva. Una 
sensaci6n de pesadez se introducira 
en cualquier trabajo si pensamos de 
una manera errénea. No es sola- 


mente el trabajo sino la actitud men- 
tal que nosotros mantenemos frente 
a ese trabajo que determina la me- 
dida de alegria y felicidad que sa- 
camos de ello. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning describe muy graficamente 
las oportunidades espirituales que 
hay en nuestro camino diario en las 
‘Hneas siguientes: 


“La tierra es atestada de cielo, 
Y cada zarza comin esta ardiendo en 
fuego de Dios; 
Pero s6lo el que ve quita los zapatos 
de sus pies— 
Los demfs estén sentados alrededor 
cogiendo moras”, 


Cuando Moisés fué llamado a su 
gran tarea de sacar a los hijos de 
Israel de su esclavitud, estaba apa- 
centando las ovejas de su suegro. 
Después de haber vivido en. la corte 
de Faraén, debe de haber exigido 
gran fidelidad, paciencia y humildad 
de su parte par& apacentar las ovejas 
en el desierto; pero a medida que 
cumplié con su deber fielmente dia 
por dia se estaba preparando para su 
visi6n del monte Horeb, en donde 
oy6 la voz-de Dios llamandole para 
su gran misién. En aquel momento 
de iluminaci6n espiritual el camino 
de sus cuidados diarios se convirtié 
en tierra santa; la zarza al lado del 
camino se. glorific6 como ardia sin 
consumirse y le hablé del Dios eter- 
no, el gran YO SOY, del Dios qué 
mas tarde en Jas alturas del Sinai se 
revel6 como legislador. 

El nifio David era pastor en las 
ovejas de su padre lejos én las mon- 
tafias; y alli encontré y. vencié los 
enemigos que atacaron los corderos 
de su rebafio.* Cuando enemigo mds 
grande amenazé los escuadrones de 


Israel] fué el simple pastorcillo que 


Traduccién del articulo sobre la Ciencia Cristiana pvblicado en inglés 
en esta pagina 


su fe en el poder de Dios que habia 
demostrado en sus Vigilias solitarias 
en las laderas de las montafias, era 
capaz de decir a Saul: “No desmaye 
ninguno 4 causa de él (Goliath); tu 
siervo ira y pelear& con este Fili- 
steo”,. 

No habia nada ordinario para el 
pensamiento inspirado de Jestis. Sus 
discipulos miraban con ojos nuevos 
los bien conocidos lirios del campo 
después de que Jests les habia en- 
sefiado su maravillosa belleza y su 
estado tan libre de cuidados. El gran 
milagro del amor de Dios no lleg6 a 
ser nunca ordinario para él. El hecho 
de la omnipresencia de Dios debe de 
haber glorificado el banco de carpin- 
tero y todos los pequefios deberes 
familiares de Nazaret. Mrs. Eddy 
dice de Cristo Jestis en “Miscellane- 
ous Writings” (pag. 166): “Esta idea 


espiritual, o Cristo, entraba en todos 
los detalles de la vida del Jestis per- 
sonal. Le hizo hombre honrado, car- 
pintero bueno y hombre bueno antes 
de hacerle e] glorificado”,. 

La Ciencia Cristiana revela esta 
“idea espiritual, o Cristo’, como al 
alcance de cada uno de nosotros; y a 
medida que aprendemos a aplicar sus 
enseflanzas a nuestra vida diaria, la 
tarea m4s humilde puede convertirse 
en un camino de gloria luminosa, 
llevandonos a las realidades del Es- 
piritu. Si, en la multitud y apretura 
de nuestros cuidados diarios, s6lbd 
llegamos a tocar el borde del vestido 
de la Verdad, seremos curados in- 
stantaneamente de nuestro descon- 
tento y de nuestro cansancio. 

La cultiyacién de las calidades 
espirituales que son necesarias para 
llevar a cabo una obra grande puede 
ser conseguida por el cumplimiento 
concienzudo de los deberes comunes. 
Sea en la cocina, sea en el cuarto de 
los nifios o en la oficina, la tarea 
diaria pide paciencia, atencién cuida- 
dosa a los detalles y devocién, y estas 
calidades espirituales son necesarias 
para cada obra grande. Es a el que 
“sobre poco ha sido fiel” que Ja 
.promesa, “sobre ‘mucho te pondré”, 
es dada. La recompensa no es un 
camino m4s fAcil sino un sentido mas 
elevado de dominio. Como Mrs. Eddy 
nos dice en “Christian Healing” 
(pag. 1): “Los favores del c'clo son 
formidables:. son llamadas para de- 
beres mfs altos, no exencién de cul- 

dados”; y los que han aprovechado 
cada momento siendo fiel sobre poco, 
encontraran su labor llegando a ser 
cada vez mas liena de alegria. Ya 
no pareceré como. una rutina parda 
-Y Desada sino A oportunidad diaria 
de acercarnos Dios cultivando 


aquellas calidades -espirituales que 


: —Hugh 
4 every sun that akiase. every Alice Brown, in potent: ygesey Welgole, in tad Lanter sae cages Be = @ oponersele; y a causa de Te reflejan. 


illumination the path of his daily care 


boy who dared to take a stand against 


, evening. 


“The- common task” 


OMETIMES it may seem very 
difficult to find in “the trivial 


S round, the common task,” a 


road which will bring us “nearer 
God,” as Keble’s familiar hymn puts 
it. It requires courage and patience 
to persevere in the faithful perform- 
ance of a seemingly monotonous 
round of little duties. ~fn God's uni- 
verse there f$.a right place and a 
right work for each one of His chil- 
dren; but to find that place often in- 
volves doing faithfully the little tasks 
that lie near at hand, and putting into 
them the energy and spontaneity that 
we feel we might more easily put into 
other and more attractive work. A 
sense of drudgery will enter into any 
work if we are thinking wrongly. It 
is not the work alone, but the attitude 
of mind toward that work, which de- 
termines the amount of joy and hap- 
piness we get out of it. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning pictures the spirit- 
ual opportunities which lie along the 
path of every day in her lines: 


“Barth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with 
| God; ~ 
But only he who sees, takes off his 

shoes— 
The rest sit round it and pluck black- 
berries.” 


When Moses was called to his great 
task of leading the children of Israel 
out of bondage, he was keeping sheep 
for his father-in-law. After living at 
the court of Pharaoh, it must have 
required great faith and patience and 
meekness for him to keep watch over 
the sheep in the desert. But as he 
faithfully did his duty day by day, he 
was getting ready for the vision of 
Mount Horeb, where he heard the 
voice of God calling him to his great 
mission. In that moment of spiritual 


became holy ground; the bush by the 
wayside became glorified as it burned 
but was not consumed, and spoke to 
him of the ever living God, the great 
I AM, the God who, later, on the 
heights of Sinai, revealed Himself as 
the Lawgiver. 


The boy David tended his father’s 
sheep afar off on the hills; and there 
he met and mastered the foes which 
attacked the lambs of his flock. When 
a greater foe threatened the armies 
of Israel, it was the simple shepherd 


him; and because of his faith in God’s 
power, which he had proved in his 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


lonely vigils on the hillside, he was 
able to say to Saul, “Let no man’s 
heart fail because of him [Goliath]; 
thy servant will go and Sent with 
this Philistine.” 

There was nothing comenuiidiniia to 
the inspired thought of Jesus. His 
disciples looked with new eyes on the 
familiar lilies of the field after Jesus 
had pointed out their marvelous 
beauty and their freedom from care. 
The great wonder of God’s love never 
became ordinary to him. The fact of 
God’s ever-presence must have glori- 
fied the carpenter’s bench and all the 
little homely duties of Nazareth. Mrs, 
Eddy says of Christ Jesus in “Miscele 
laneous Writings” (p. 166): “This 
spiritual idea, or Christ, entered into 
the minutizw of the life of the per- 
sonal Jesus. It made him an honest 
man, a good carpenter, and a good 
man, before it could make him the 
glorified.” 

Christian Science reveals this “spir- 
itual idea, or Christ,” as available to 
each one of us; and as we learn to 
apply its teaching to our daily lives, 
the meanest task may become a path- 
way of shining glory, leading to the 
realities of Spirit. If, in the throng 
and press of our daily cares, we but 
touch the hem of the garment of 
Truth, we shall straightway be healed 
of our discontent and weariness. 

The cultivation of the spiritual qual- 
ities which are needed to carry on @ 
great work can be gained through the 
faithful performance of everyday du- 
ties. Whether in the kitchen, the 
nursery, or the business office, the 
daily task demands patience, careful 
attention to details, and loving care; 
and these spiritual qualities are 
needed for every great work. It is 
he who is “faithful over a few things” 
to whom the promise is given that he 
will be made “ruler over many 
things.” The reward is not an easier 
way, but a higher sense of dominion. 
As Mrs. Eddy tells us in “Christian 
Healing” (p. 1), “Heaven’s favors are 
formidable: they are calls to higher 
duties, not discharge from care;” and 
they who have improved each mo- 
ment by being faithful over the little 
things, will find their work becoming 
more and more joyous. It will no 
longer seem a drab and dreary round, 
but a daily opportunity to draw ever 
closer to God by cultivating those 
spiritual qualities that reflect Him. 


[In another column will be found a trans- 
lation of this article into Spanish] 


Mr. Taplow Exhibits 
His Nightingale 


May came, The hedges turned 
snowy with the blossoms of the haw- 
thorn, the buttercups mingled their 
yellow with the white of the daisies 
in the pastures, the dandelions began 
to get grayheaded and bald, and the 
horsechestnut and sycamore trees 


came into full bloom. 

It was on a morning in the middle 
of the month that I went for a walk 
with Mr. Taplow. We climbed a path 


the region about. The wonder was 
that a bird with so beautiful a song 
should sing only in the night. Dark- 
ness seems a time for whip-poor-. 
wills, owis, and frogs, and oxner 
v.eird-voiced creatures—not for such 
dainty music. ; : 
Mr. Taplow said ae often went 
down to Coomb Wood of an evening 
when he hadn’t anything else to do, 
and sat for hours listening to the 
nightingale. He took great pride 
in the bird.—Clifton Johnson, in 
“Among English Hedgerows.” 


through a beechwood to a broad, 
bushy pasture hill known as oes 
leigh Down or Common... . 

As we went along he peered into | 
the bushes in hopes of finding bird’s | 
nests. At last, with a good deal of 
delight, he pointed out the nd&t of | 
a thrush in a.scrubby young apple | 
tree. The old bird was still on, and 
continued to sit very quietly with 
head alert, though we were within a 
few feet of it. When we went on, my 
companion said, “The old lady didn’t 
take much notice of us, did she?” 
He had a marked fondness for birds 
and showed considerable knowledge 
of their ways and songs. 

We returned to the village by a 
long-disused road, that led down the 
northern slope of the hill, sometimes 
in the twilight of an evergreen wood, 
sometimes in a pasture dell where 
the short turf sparkled with daisies. 
It was almost noon, yet along here 
we caught several times stray notes 
from a nightingale’s song. Mr. Tap- 
low trod very softly and bent over 
and craned his neck and was at 
great pains to catch sight of the 
bird. 

He did not succeed, but his inter- 
est was aroused and he described 
the bird’s song with enthusiasm and 
said we must go out again and hear 
it to better advantage. He knew a 
place where the nightingales sang 
every night and he would like well 
to take me there some pleasant 


A little later in the week I met 
Mr. Taplow on the street one after- 
noon and I remarked, “No one could 
ask for a better day than this, could 
they?” 

“No,” was the response, “it couldn’t 
be better if we made it ourselves.” 

I then proposed that we should go 
out when it became dark to hear the 
nightingale. He agreed, and said the 
best place for them was a mile or 
so down a little valley that the vil- 
lagers called “the long lithe.” 

We heard a bird chirrup just then, 
and stopped intent to hear more, but 
no song followed, and after a little 
we went through a piece of scrubby 
woodland and on the other side sat 
on a stile and listened. From near 
by came the sound of a little brook 
rushing and tumbling down the hill- 
side, but no nightingale vouchsafed 
to sing, and again we resumed our 
walk. The path now kept along the 
edge of the wood in a pasture, and 
here we found our bird and heard it 
pipe and twitter and break into full 
song. A half-moon shone high in the 
sky, a dog barked far off, some cat- 
tle lying in dark heaps about the 
dim: field made themselves appar- 
ent by an occasional movement and 
by their heavy breathing. ... Mr. 
Taplow leaning forward on his cane 
chuckled huskily when the bird made 
a particularly happy run; I put my 
hands in my pockets and got- my- 
self into small compass, for the eve- 
ning was chilly and damp. 

The bird was not far away in the 
brushy wood, and its singing was 
most charming. It trilled and gur- 
gled and whistled with many quick 
and unexpected changes. The song 
had the freedom and strength of 
noble music. Some of tae notes were 


of the utmost purity and clearness 
ani they seemed to petetrate inio all 
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~ Milly *Molly-Mandy and 
Billy Blunt 


By JOYCE BRISLEY 


NCE upon a time, one Satur- 
day morning, Milly-Molly- 
Mandy went « wn to the vil- 
lage. She had to go to Mr. 


4  Blunt’s corn shop to order a list of 


» things for Uncle—and would Mr. 
* Blunt please send them on Monday 


a ‘without fail? 


Mr. Blunt said, “Surely, surely! 


Tell your uncle he shall have them 


4 first thing in the morning.” 


iam 
Sai 


And then Milly-Molly-Mandy, who 
Joved the smell of the corn shop, 
peeped into the great bins, and dug 


: her hands down into the maize and 


> . set Stories. 


. . 


4 5 
whos 
i 


ae 


a _ Dear Editor: 


bran and oats and le* them 
F ctroash her fingers. And then she 
gaid good-by and came out. 

As she passed the Blunt’s little 
garden at the side of the shop she 
saw Billy Blunt’s back, bending down 
just the other side of the palings. 
It looked very busy. 

Billy Blunt was a little bigger 
than Milly-Molly-Mandy, and she 
did not know him very well, but 
they always said “Hullo!” when 
they met. 

So Milly-Molly-Mandy 
through the palings and 
“Hullo, Billy!” 

Billy Blunt looked round for a 
moment and .-said, “Hullo!” And 
then he turned back to his work. 

But he didn’t say, “Hullo, Milly- 
Molly-Mandy!” and he didn’t smile. 
So Milly-Molly-Mandy stuck her 
toes in the fence and hung on and 
looked over the top. 

“What's the matter?” Milly-Molly- 
Mandy asked. 

Billy Blunt looked round again. 
“Nothing’s the matter,” he _ said 
gloomily. “Only I’ve got to weed 
these old flower-beds right up to the 
house.” 

“I don’t mind weeding,” 
Milly-Molly-Mandy. 

“Huh! You try it here, and see 
how you like it!” said Billy Blunt. 
“The earth’s as hard as nails, and 
the weeds have got roots pretty 
near a mile long.” 

Milly-Molly-Mandy wasn't quite 
sure whether he meant it as an in- 
vitation, but anyhow she accepted 
it as one, and pushed open the little 
white gate and came into the Blunt’s 
garden. 

It was a nice garden, smelling of 
wallfiowers. 

Billy Blunt said, “‘There’s a gar- 
den fork.” So Milly-Mandy-Mandy 
took it up and started work on the 
other side of the flower bed, which 
bordered the little brick path up 
to the house. And they dug away 
together. 

Presently Milly-Molly-Mandy said, 
“Doesn’t the earth smell nice when 
you turn it up.” 

And Billy Blunt said, “Does it? 
Yes, it does rather.” And they went 
on weeding. 

Presently Milly-Molly-Mandy, pull- 


peeped 
said, 


said 


sift 


ing tufts of grass out of the pansies, 
asked, “What do you do this for, if 
you don’t like it?” 

And Billy Blunt, tugging at a dan- 
delion root, grunted and said, 
“Father says I ought to be making 


‘| myself useful.” 


“Well,” said Milly-Molly-Mandy, 
“that’s our sort of fruit, you know. 
My Muvver says we’d be like apple 
trees which didn’t grow apples if 
we didn’t be useful.” 

“Huh!” said Billy Blunt, “funny 
idea—us growing fruit! I never 
thought of it like that.” And they 
want on weeding. 

Presently Milly - Molly - Mandy 
asked, “Why’re there all those 
little holes in the lawn?’ 

“Dad’s been digging out dande- 
lions,” said Billy Blunt. “He wants 
to make the garden nice.” 

Then Milly-Molly-Mandy _ said, 
“There’s lots of grass here, only it 
oughtn’t to be. We might plant it 
in the holes.” 

“Umm!” said Billy Blunt, “and 
then we'll be making the lawn look 
as tidy as the beds. Let’s!” 


So they dug, and they turned the 
earth, and they pulled out what didn’t 
belong there. And all the weeds they 
threw into a heap to be burned, and 
all the tufts of grass they carefully 
planted in the lawn. And after a 
time the flower-beds began to look 
most beautifully neat, and you could 
see hardly any bald places on the 
lawn. 

Presently Mr. Blunt came out of 
the shop on to the pavement. He 
had a can of green paint and a brush 
in his hand, and he reached over the 
palings and set them down among 
the daisies on the lawn. 

“Hullo, Milly-Molly-Mandy!” said 
Mr. Blunt. “Thought you’d gone home. 
Well, you two have been doing good 
work on those beds there. Billy, I’m 
going to paint the water-butt and the 
handle the roller some time. Per- 
haps you’d like to do it for me? 
You'll have to clean off the rust first 
with sandpaper.” 

Billy Blunt and Milly-Molly-Mandy 
looked quite eager. 

Billy Blunt said, “Rather, Dad!” 
And Milly-Molly-Mandy looked with 
great interest at the green can and 
the garden roller. Byt she knew she 
ought to be starting baek to dinner 
at the nice white cottage with the 
thatched roof, or Father and Mother 
and Granpa and Grandma and Uncle 
and Aunty would be wondering what 
had become of her. So she handed her 
gardening fork back to Billy Blunt 
and walked slowly to the gate. 

But Billy Blunt said, “Couldn’t you 
come again after dinner? I’l] save 
you some of the painting.” 

So Milly-MollyMandy gave a little 
skip and said, “I’d like to, if Muvver 
doesn’t want me.” 

So after dinner, when she \ had 
helped with the washing-up, MiHy- 


Letters and extracts from letters: 
Tokyo, Japan - 
Dear Snubs: 

I am enjoying your diary in the 
Monitor. But now I would like to 
introduce you to a new friend. His 
name is Inuhariko, and he is a Japa- 
nese dog, who wanted to go to 
America. 

(Inuhariko now speaks for himself.) 

“Now I will begin to introduce 
myself. I came on a Dbvet all by 
myself from Japan to Amertfca. My 
wish was granted. And now I am 
with you, Snubs, but I was sorry 
when I left. Nubs in Japan. I am 
very happy in my new home. Please 
be kind and gentle to me for I can- 
not speak any English.” 

Your loving new Japanese friend, 

Haru M. 

P. S.—The foreigners call me a 
puppy cat, but I am truly a dog as 
you are. 

[This ‘letter came all the way from 


Japan, and is‘the first letter from 


Japan to be published in the Mail 
Bag. It is quite clear from the draw- 
ing which adorns Maru’s letter that 
Inuhariko is a truly interesting and 
remarkable little friend for Snubs.— 
Ed.] . 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


I want to thank you and the com- 
poser for the little song about Cock 
Robin. I took the song to school, 
and showed it to the teacher. She 
said it was a pretty song, and told me 
to sing it to the children. When I 
Sang it they clapped so long that 
teacher told me to sing it again. 

We love the Monitor and Snubs. I 
an seven years old. Doris S. 


Erie, Pennsylavania 
Dear Editor: 
I like Our Young Folks’ Page, and 
’ The Children’s Page, and the Sun- 
My little sister likes 
& and Waddles best. I like them 
00. 
We live near a lovely ravine, and 


: Jerome, Ida. 
Dear Editor: 

I saw my letter in the Mail Bag 
on May 10. You asked me to ex- 
plain how the “jokes” helped me in 
my school work. 

It is this way: My teacher in lit- 


work, which consists of a page of 
poems one week, a page of jokes 
the next week, and a short story the 
third week. Now you can see where 
the “jokes” come in. (I wonder if 
this would be called a joke on the 
joxe editor!) 

I have taken all my jokes out of 
the Monitor since Mother subscribed 
for the paper in December. Mother 
says that she doesn’t need to read 
the jokes that are printed in the 
Monitor because she knows that 
whatever is printed there is all 
right for everyone to read. 

I enjoy The Children’s 
Young Folks’ pages as well as 
Snubs and the Sunset Stories. 
Mother says the Sundial Stories are 
true stories, so I used the one about 
the blind woman in Denver for a 
“current event,” and my _ teacher 
thought it was splendid. 

E. Gazelle B. 

(Thank you, Gazelle. Your expla- 
nation is very interesting.—Ed.) 


and 


The editor would also like to thank 
the following for their letters: Robert 
B., Carol W., Mary Hedda B. 
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Molly-Mandy ran hoppity-skip all the 
way down to the village again. And 
there in the Blunt’s garden was Billy; 
Blunt, busy rubbing the iron bands’ 
on the water-butt with.a sheet of 
sandpaper. 

“Hullo, Billy!” said Mitly-Molly- 
Mandy. 

“Hullo, Milly-Molly-Mandy!” said 
Billy Blunt. He looked very hot and 
dirty, but he smiled quite broadly. 
And then he said, “I’ve saved the 
garden roller for you to paint—it’s 
all sandpapered ready.” 

Milly-Molly-Mandy thought that 
was nice of Billy Blunt, for the sand- 
papering was the nasty, dirty part 
of the work. 

Billy Bunt got the lid off the can, 
and stirred up the beautiful green 
paint with a stick. Then all by him- 
self he thought of fetching a piece of 
newspaper to pin over her frock to 
keep her clean. And then ke went 
back to rubbing the water-butt, while 
Milly-Molly-Mandy dipped the brush 
carefully into the lovely full can of 
green paint, and started work on the 
lawn roller. 

The handle had a pattern in wrig- 
gly bits of iron, and it was great fun 


4 “Whats the Matter?! Milly Molly-Mandy pagar 


getting the paint into all the sensi 


And you can’t imagine’ how beautiful |: 


and new that roller looked when, the 
paint was on it. | 

Billy Blunt had to keep leaving his 
‘water-butt to see how it was going, 
on, because the wriggly bits looked’ 


so nice when they were green,,and } 


he hadn’t any wriggly bits on *his 
water-butt. 

By the end. of the _afternoon, you 
ought . to seen how nice the 
garden looked! The flower-bedd were 
clean and trim, the lawn tidied up, 


the water-butt stood glistening ‘green: 


by the side, of*the house, and the 
roller lay glistening green on the 
grass. 

And when Mr. Blunt came out and 

saw it all, he was pleased! 
He called Mrs: Blunt, and Mrs. 
Blunt was pleased; too. She. gaye 
them each a banana, and they ate 
them sitting on one of the corn-bins 
in the shop. 

And afterwards Billy Blunt butied 
Milly-Molly-Mandy in the corn, right 
up to the neck: And when he helped 
her out again she was all bits of corn, 
down her neck, and in her socks, and 
on her hair. But Milly-Molly-Mandy 
didn’t mind a serap: She: liked it. 


Kite Day in Honolulu 


fMiTE DAY in Honolulu! No 
K doubt you will wonder just 
what this means. Well, it 
means that the boys at the 
Mid-Pacific Institute up in Manoa 


Valley have a whole afternoon’s fun 
with kites. The boys and girls at 
this school are Chinese, born here in 
Hawaii, and they are being educated 
in English, and go to this school 
where they live during the school 
year. Kite. Day is a yearly event, 
for the Chinese are very clever in 
making kites, and the people of Hon- 
olulu are invited to see the féte. 
There is a regular program ar- 
ranged, with different events. All 
of the kites entered in these contests 
are supposed to have been flown— 
tried out—at some time before Kite 
Day. The boys do this many times 
all alone or with one ‘other boy who 
has been sworn to secrecy. The de- 
signs of these kites are kept secret, 
and then on the day of the contests 
_ there are many surprises. Prizes 


iil I 1 was sing ground 


The Diary of Snibs. Our Dog 


are offered for the best ite in each 
contest. 

This last Kite Day -was cloudy. 
Many of the grown-up people won- 
dered if the little showers of rain 
would prevent the kites from going. 
into the air. No: .The boys weré-all 
on hand with their kites and- they 
eagerly awaited to hear the events 
called off through a megaphone. The 
fleecy clouds with the gray under- 
lining made a background for the 
many colored kites. 

The event of the “unique” kités 
was most interesting. Would you 
believe that boys could make kites 
like dragon flies, butterflies, birds, 
five-pointed stars ,and the beauti- 
ful many-colored Hawaiian fish? 
Many of these kites were one color 


on the under side and several colors | ,, 


on the upper side. They had such 
unusual tails. Many of them were 
quite a different color from the kite 
itself. Ayblue bluebird ,kite had a 
double streamer white tail, the 
dragon flies’ bodies were their tails, 
while the fish kites had very little 
tails. 

The butterfly kites were very gay. 
They looked so graceful as they 
soared and dipped and rose again in 
the gusty wind, their long tails 
flapping wildly. Such butterflies— 
lavendar ones with dark markings, 
yellow ones, white ones, orange ones 
with dark spots, a pale green oné 
with a lemon tail, and many others. 

Following this event ofthe butter- 
flies was one of little kites—kites 
which were only four or five or six 
inches in width. It was funny to see 
these big boys with such tiny kites! 
These miniature kites would have 
been difficult to see had it not been 


What They Said 


Written for The Ohristian Sdience Monitor’ _ 


There- was an old frog and he lived 
in a well, ) 
But how he got there, I never could} 


tell; . 
A squirrel lived up on a mountain 


high, 
And climbed all the trees,, but I can’t 
tell why; 
A horse lived out in a pasture green, 
Where grass grew, as far as. he ever 
had. seen. 
The frog said the world was - deep, 
i deep, deep; 
The squirrel said the world was 
-- steep, .steep, steep; ’ : 
And the horse said the world was 
‘wide! wide,- wide, 
extended all over the country- 
. side. 
An eskimo said the world was cold: 
A gray-haired man said the world 
was old; 
A blind. old bat said the world was 
dark; 
c Tis a happy world!” _ Pang the 
. morning lark; 
And a baby dear, in a soft home nest 
Said; “In Mamma’s arms is a world 
e rest.” 
.. Edna Bertsch Yarnall 


oA: Treasure Hunt 


The followitig words all contain 
.| three: letters, and when written be- 
low’ one another, the initials will 
spell’ a word meaning “something 
precious.”.. 

\ 1) A vessel. 
Be To flow back. 

3. 

5. | 

Key to puzzle published May 24. 

1. -A stitch in time saves nine. 

2.. Make hay while the sun shines. 

3. A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. 

4. More haste less speed. 


Inside the Piano 


WISH I could play lovely tunes 
on the piano like you, Mummy,” 
said 6-year-old Jean to her 
mother. 
“Well, you shall begin to learn at 
once if you like, dear,” replied her 
mother. “You. are old enough to 
learn just a little each day, but of 
course it will be some time before 
you can play well. Suppose you 
learn something about the piano 
itself before you try to play it. Have 
you ever seen inside it?” 

“No,” replied Jean, “I have often 
wondered what makes the notes 
play. ” 

Her Mother carefully lifted off the 
piano top and placed it against the 
wall. Then she lifted some wooden 
screws, and lifted away the front 
piece and the lid. Jean saw lots of 
wires at the back of the piano 
stretched across from top to bottom, 
and in front of these wires were 
wooden bars, each with a little ham- 


‘wires that make the low notes and 


mer taps a string when you press on 
its key,” said the little girl. 

“Yes,” said’ Mother, “and there is 
a sounding-board behind that wood 
at the back of the strings that makes 
the beautiful’ tone. Now I-will lift 
the little: hammers away, and We} 
can examine the wires at the back.” 


She touched the wires with her 
fingers, and-a very pretty sound came 
forth. 


“It sounds Ifke a harp,” said Jean. 


_ “So it does,” said Mother. “Do you 
notice any differenee between -the 


fhose that make the high ones?” 

Jean looked well at the strings, |. 
and said, “Why, yes. Those at the. 
bottom are very thick, and they grow 
thinner and thinner as they make 
higher sounds.” 

“Good,” ‘said Mother. “There ‘is 
another important difference too in 
the length of the strings.” 

. “Oh! I seet” cried Jean, as she 
looked again, “the low ones are 
muth longer than the high ones.” 


“Yes,” said her Mother, “they grow 
longer and longer as the soynd they 
make becomes déeper and decper. } 
Do you notice that the last ones are 
so Jong that on an upright piano 
like ours,' there was not room to 
have them vertical, and they are 
stretched across diagonally to give 
greater length. Jean played for a 
little time on the strings, and then 
asked if the little dancing men might 
be put back. Her mother put them 
carefully back, and Jean had great 
jfun making the little hammers jump 
jup and down. 

“Notice, dearie,” said Mummy, 
“that you make a much more beau- 
tiful tone when you gently press 
down the key than when you thump 
it down. If you thump, it makes the 
little hammer: strike the wire sharp- 
ly, and a loud short sound comes 
out, but when you press the note 
more gently, you get a sweeter, more 
singing tone.’’ 

Jean practiced touching the notes 
in the proper way, and then her 
Mother said that she had had enough 
for one lesson. She smilingly added, 
“T think I have a most promising 
little pupil.” 

Little Jean gave her music teacher 
a hug and a kiss, and ran off happily 
to play. 
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Summer School of the Spoken Word 


(East Chop), Oak Bluffs. Mass. 
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Helga of Iceland 


ELGA held tightly to Gyda’s 
le: hand and watched the great 

ship unloading coal and lum- 

ber at the wharf. Arni, 
hands in pockets, stood close by 
and watched with no less.interest. 

It was a great day for the chil- 
dren. They had left home early 
that morning, each on the back of 
a frisky Iceland pony. Ahead of 
them rode Arni’s father and mother, 
each leading a pack pony loaded 
with things from the farm to be ex- 
changed for goods brought in on the 
big ships. 

The ponies’ packs had held socks 
and jackets knitted from homespun 
yarn, sacks of feathers, some hides 
and many pounds of butter. They 
would take back sugar, sewing 
thread, with perhaps embroidery 
silks and linen cloth. . 


The Village Store 

It was early September, and 
might be the last visit to the fishing 
village until the next summer, for 
winter always hovers near in Ice- 
land, and soon the fjords would be 
freezing over, the ships would not 
be able to land at the wharfs, and 
the trails that led up to the farms 
that lay in the mountain meadows 
would be impassable with snow. 

Helga, with Gyda and Arni, had 
visited the one store of the little yil- 
lage. There was eéverything that 


anyone could want in that store, 
Helga thought. Everything from 
ship anchors, oil coats and herring 
barrels to groceries and gay-colored 
silk cloth and ribbons. 

Now the three stood at the wharf 
while Arni’s father loaded the pack 
ponies and made ready to start for 
bome. 

A man wearing the uniform of an 
officer on the ship came toward them. 
A boy no taller than Helga was 
skipping along beside him, talking 
very fast: The boy had wide bright 
eyes and seemed to be asking many 
questions. ; 

Helga’s eyes were as bright as the 
boy’s when he came up to them and 
said with a queer accent, “Godin 


The children smiling answered 
“Vel Kommin,” and then the strange 
boy went on talking very fast. 

“He wants to know,” said the 
man, with a twinkle in his eye, “if 
you live in’ igloos and eat whale 
‘blubber.” He spoke the Icelandic 
language and the children laughed 
‘Reareny at the. question. 

Helga’s Home 

*.“Tell him,” Helga said, “that there 
is no prettier place in the world than 
where we live. A farm in a beautiful 
valley with birds and wild flowers, 
and high mountains all around with 
glaciers and waterfalls,” Helga 
finished, proudly. : 

“And,” put in Arni, “we do not 
eat whale blubber. We have brown 
bread, and cheese, and vegetables 
from the garden in summer, and— 
and—and skyr—” 

“What is ‘skyr’?” asked the boy 
through the interpreter. 

Gyda explained that skyr was a 
curd made from goats’ milk that was 
delicious when it had fermented. The 
boy made a wry face and- the chil- 
dren laughed. 

Arni’s father-came along with the, 
ponies but Helga had not finished. 
“Tell him,” she said, “that here in 
summer the day is 20 hours long | 
and even at midnight it never gets 
dark. And there are many ponies to 
ride to the hayfields. Ask him if he 
would not like to come to visit us 
next summer.” ) 

Arni’s father whistled to them and 
the children walked slowly away. 

The man in the uniform called 
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after them: “He says he would like 
very much to visit you but he would 
not eat skyr.” 

“Perhaps he would not like skyr 
at first,” agreed Arni. 

“But I know he would think Ice- 
land the finest place in the world,” 
added Helga. 


Jacko's Surprise 


A True Story 


ACKO was a pet monkey, who, 
when the new baby came, was 
at first rather jealous. But 
after some months he became 
very fond of little Dick and would 
play with him quite gently and 
prettily. mate 

Now Jacko, unknown to his mis- 
tress, had a secret hiding place for 
certain treasures, and where do you 
think it was? In his mouth! He had 
a kind of pocket or pouch between 
the skin of his cheek and his mouth, 
rather like a division in your mum- 
my’s handbag, and in this he could 
keep sweets or nuts that he did not 
want to eat at once, and yet they 
were secure and snugly dry. 

Now Jacko had a*passion for 
sugar. All monkeys are as fond of 
sweets as little boys and girls are. 
Next time you go to the zoo, buy a 
packet of cheap boiled sweets in- 
stead of monkey nuts, and see how 
popular you will become with the 
monkeys! 

Jacko very often helped himself 


-from the sugar basin and kept his 


secret pocket well stocked. And this 
was how it was found out. One day 
Baby Nick began to roar lustily and 
this distressed Jacko greatly, espe- 
cially as his mistress, knowing that 
Baby was only in a little tantrum, 
took no notice. Suddenly she was 
horrified to see Jacko take a lump 
of sugar out of his mouth and stuff 
it into the baby’s, then another and 
another, until Baby could not cry 
because his mouth was too full! 

Poor Jacko could not understand 
why the nice sugar he had saved up 
for himself, and was giving so un- 
Selfishly to Baby, was seized and 
flung into the fire as if it were some- 
thing dreadful. 

He slunk off into a corner and 
sulked there for quite a long time, 
until Baby’s mother, realizing that 
the monkey had only meant to be 
kind and had given Baby the most 
precious treasures he possessed, 
brought the sugar basin and-let him 
replenish his store. It was then she 
saw his secret pocket. But Jacko, of 
course, will never understand why 
his hoarded sugar was not appreci- 
ated. He thinks human beings are 
very queer. ‘ 


Ask These 


How many sides hes an apple? 
Two, the outside and the inside. 


What is hot all the year round? 
Mustard.: 


Why is a nut like a regiment? - 
Because it has aie kernel 
(colonel). 


‘CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


W AT ATIC MOUNTAIN 


CAMP 
On Lake Winnekeag, Ashburnham, Mass. 


FOR GIRLS 
Sleeping. bungalows, 1200 feet elevation. In- 
vigorating air. All water sports, FREP 
horseback riding. . No extras, Wholesome 
food. Eighth season. CATALOG of MISS A. 
a ROBERTS, Director, Box. 438, Westfield, 
ags. 


TE ENAHGA Camps 
7 7 “ venins cane. FOR GIRLS 
eninsular State Park 


i | 
= Fish rege Wis. 
Mrs. Mable 


Mrs. Ative Orr Clar 
Junior camp, 7 to 138, inclusive. Senior camp, 
14 to 18, inclusive. Club camp, 18 and over. 
Coac hing in all summer ee and 
ane featured MRS. 
ORR CLARK, 4616 ‘Lindell. Blvd,,. Apt. C, 
Louis, Missouri. 


».. on the shores of ALI 

SantaCatalinalsland C FORNIA 
Rustic,;cabins and large airy tents. 
boa tin canoeing, : 


ridi 
for athletics. Season Say. 4 
For rates, etc., 


Toyon Camp for Girls 


1640 fhe St., South Pasadena, Calif. 
ELiot 2529, Sterling 0296 


Swimming. 
Spacious grounds 
to Aug. 14. 
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LEADERSHIP 


KOHAHNA 
. for GIRLS 


In. the North Woods on 


Granville Place, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

This camp advertises only in 

The Christian Science Monitor 


_ {ft has a winding stream and many 
5 _ wild flowers. I am nine years old, 
_ and I wish that some of the chil- 
' dren who write to you would write 
+ to me. 


Folamnene Aspinwall 0433. 48 per cent of the a boys have 


that they were flown on a short attende 


string. The brown hill with its cac- 
tus formed a natural curtain on the 
further side of the athletic field and 
made a screen for the moving white 
patches, 

Other. events were the comical 
kites, class kites and the best flying 
kites. The comical kites were queer 
shapes and odd colors. There was 
one which looked like a huge po- 
tato with a tail; another, a barrel 
with wings; another, a rag doll 
inflated with air; and others that 
one just did not know what they). 
were supposed to represent. 

’ The class kites were very, very 
large and they did not fly very well. 
Hach class of the school had its own 
kite. One represented a huge class i 
|pin with the tlass numerals in white 
on a blue ground. It took four boys 
to hold the string of this kite. An- 
- \other class kite was a shield, another 
- .#) jah emblem, and the fourth a bright 
- |red and blue airplane. ) 
‘| Kites of all kinds were entered as/| 
| oe best fliers. A triangular box kite/|| 
| | amd several of the butterflies ho overed iH 
WE Be CS as et floated | 
6a 2 


mer on the end. Her mother played 
a few notes, and Jean laughed to 
see the little hammers jumping up 
and down. 

“They look like little dancing 
men!” cried Jean, 

“Notice what they are doing, as the 
sound comes,” said Mother. 

Jean watched closely. “Each ham- 
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Camp Wamego 
from two to five years. 


The Camp with the ideal 
spirit. At Corinth, N. Y., 
Adirondacks. 

Send for booklet that tells all about the 
varied activities, which include horse- 
manship, astronomy, etc. $200 for 10 
weeks for boys 6 years and mene 3 


Directors: Rev. and Mrs. C. J. RI8, 
45 Pinehurst Avenue, New York Molten 
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x 3 Janet B. the 

4 London, England Bee 
Dear Editor: 

“I am now ‘eight, and I love read- 

> ing the Monitor, and this is a poem 
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Camp Junior 


FIFTH YEAR 
The Summer Camp of the 
CHICAGO 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


July 4th to August 28th incl. 


¥F gh 6 to 13 of 
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dren’s Theatre, 
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Counselors. | 
Booklet on Request. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


» Bmbridge, Eng., and Its Colleges 


at io pirekty of DR 
os ‘United States, is made 

he several members of the 

tic ~ ye tt e colleges, and does not 


lependent existence. There 

| tz 0 colleges in the univer- 
bt Bt all in the'sense that an 
} university has colleges or 
‘Jaw, engineering, etc., but 
ich more independent and 
Mplete unto itself” fashion. 
B no connection between a 
ge and a particular sub- 

s, Emmanuel College is not 

- grhg English literature is 
is King’s College the 

3 law school. Each col- 

; Se other hand, has its own 
“tators, a certain number of 
' in less than 100 to 

» 800 students. A common 
oe the colleges is the pos- 
<0" of several buildings used as 


So 
Gas SOS 
aps 


ories and a “hall”. which is the 
h, or at least’ the Cambridge, 


* dining -hall.. This “hall” | 


ns g tables and benches for the 
ation of undergraduates, 

h many of the larger colleges 
Hecessary to run first and second 
oa ‘as in some American fra- 


" he “fare at this’ uhdergraduate 
8 is fairly attractive, perhaps on 
% a) _with that at the average 
er table in America. The 
| h table,” where dine the master, 
§ tutors, and the chosen few who 
e fortunate holders Of college 
tips, offers ‘every refinement 
ke way of old college silver serv- 
linen, thoughtful attendance, 
: f Belected and well cooked 
ner is served at 7:30 and is 
Eon there being from four 
urses. At the high table, 
, tutors and fellows dis- 
of state as regards the 
€ university or the nation, 
ition the piospecis oi the 

jeby team or rowing crew. 
college does a certain 
: f teaching in the form of 
Be and individual tutoring and 
| of studies within its own 
eiost of the general lec- 
ae of the laboratory or 

work, as it is called here, 
dec by: the university. Each 
‘hai p. ‘ chapel where daily- 


attendance was compulsory, now it is | 
optional and not too gqneral! In all 
the colleges there are literary, de- 
bating, political, athletic and other 
clubs; in other words English stu- 
dents have no dearth of organiza- 
tions to claim their time outside the 
class room.,. 


The colleges are the property. 


owners, and the university has a 


slender purse in comparison with 
them. Most of the colleges own 


Any American state college or uni- 
versity would think it.a calamity if 
a new president were appointed 
every two years, yet Cambridge 
changes her vice-chancellor every. 
two years and school seems to keep 
as usual with hardly a ripple on the 
educational waters. The chancellor 
is only a figurehead. He is a person 
of title who comes to town only when 


a royal visit is expected or on other 


month, or even a year will by no 
means be able to say that he under- 
stands all he sees or hears, and 
there is much that he will neither 
see nor hear. This is, of course, true 
of any institution, but I believe more 
true of Cambridge than of some 
other universities. Physically, or 
shall I say geographically, one liter- 
ally has to get inside the college 
gates before one obtains the least 
notion that there is any such thing 
as a college “campus.” Practically 
all the colleges border busy business 
streets, with their usual noisy traffic, 
pavements and distractionx But 


Sees 


King’s College Chapel, Cambridge University, 


valuable real estate in and around 
Cambridge, and a few were fortunate 
enough to have titie to property now 
in one of the several. busfs9ess dis- 
tricts of London. They all contribute 
to the support of the university, and 
‘are in a general way under the 
jurisdiction of its - administrative 
officers, though these officers cer- 


tainly keep their ears well tuned to. 


the thoughts of the masters. of ‘the 
colleges; in fact a master of one of 


» held. In former. times 


Ghancedlor of the See: 


gala occasions. Certain administra- 
tive bodies, however, enjoy a. life 
more nearly permanent than «the 


career of vice-chancellor. ‘The uni- 


versity senate, the registrar, who is 
charged with: more administtative 
cares here than:in most American 
uhiversities, the hetry dive of ion sroig 
etc., all enjoy a continuous existence, 
and enable a new ae to 


take up his duties with little ‘lost | 


motion or friction. - 
The visitor to ‘Cantbriige who. 


the colleges always serves ‘as vices . 


_ Photo by Will ¥, Taylor 


once inside the gates Phas is an air 
of quiet; beauty, seclusion and cul-| 
ture that at once suggests all that is 
best in the whole history of the bene- 
ficial influences of university life in 
Burope and America. Most of the 
collegé grounds include a fellow’s 
garden that is a delight to the land- 
‘scape .artist’s eye, that a ms age to 
‘anyone who appreciates, shéer beau- 
ty, and especially to those who are 
able to appreciate the value a a 
spot where one’s thoughts tan com- 
mune with nature at close yt 


— 
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- The C lassroom Teacher . 


bya ets (A.. SPOONER. 


ident of the Department of 
Teachers of the National 
paaqeciation of the United 


ks 00,000: or more leachors of 
ited States could be asked 

: es -instantaheous answer as 
is what‘ the most critical problem 
of t ibe prot ssion is, the almost unan- 
: iswer would be “Salary.” 
ion, and. -.consultation, 

PA wot uid respond swith weva-. 


wers, but the quéstion 
ia butter” is. so near the. 
€.cansciousnss ‘with us 
wa wanton, an unpre- 
‘would be ‘certain 

¢ question, as the most 
< a ythe - environmental 


meets. 
1° |  emombers that. “the 
sally. desires to go to 
Ec léast The neces- 
mi. preparation, 
years in the grades, 
school ahd: two 
Ur school before she | 
tO Risen, “must dréss 
‘uirnish a very: large part 
f sof. her trade, in most 
Ss} must be prepared to 
fto all sorts of worthy en- 
oust join professional or- 
and subscribe to pro- 
ations, and must be. 
face’ three or four 
ach year without any in- 
a) that ther first experience 
pon 28 must be in rural.com+ 
‘ee where. ‘the national me- 
is: approximately $700 
»one ceases to wonder 
i. eggs salary seems £0 


. years tenthoee. datight 

y felt the “call” to teach, 
si igh felt the “call” to. 
_it was. ‘considered al- 
Femalowal to discuss sal- 
: vat least; Though there 
ly little bargaining, 
i have been. underbidding 
pe ‘applicants for posi- 
ce many of the early 
ies. | dipatieally place a 
mderbidding as unprofes-. 
uict, which seems to have 
at the ge methods. con- 

Agragd ofcure. .. 

bye opening to worien 
- r paid and less stren-. 
ms, the “call” is heard | 
or ‘is less heeded | 
Only 8 per cent of the 
Pag today are en- 
Picked new condi- 

“of possibilities 
b i ible, and the 

3 is more frank 


} 


ne 


u £ i 


4 7; 


aan gt 


intly 


oin« 


ss of the 


must | 


for by its odrtaiits: Sinise the se 
months each year. fhat school was in 
session. With-the general. industrial 
development. of. the. country, prac- 
tically every line of. work: carries its 
Wage guarantee. In those . earlier 
days, social status -in this country at 
least was not Sacrificed by the woman 
who became a teacher.. Today, the 
working-woman as wellas the work- 
ing man finds little or no change in 

social status due to occypation.. 

We find in’the teaching profession 


today two great groups in their rela- 


tion to,the wage‘ question: the first, 
~ teacher who ‘teaclies because of: 
he “inner urge” and who must teach, | 
pei in ai of salary—to ‘whom the 
Balary is. an incidental feature -not 
connected with “the service, but coin- 
cident with it; and the second, the} 
one who may be. an able and. consci- 
‘entious instructor and disciplinarian, 
/but to whom the- service represents a 
/distinct social and:economic advance 
over any form of-labor her sovial: 
group formerly found.open to it, 

In other words, salary.is not a 
problem to teachers only, It is. much 
more important as a problem to those 
-whose children are to be educated. 
'Phe miserable wages paid during the 
past.t@& years, throughout ‘most of 
the country, miserable at least in 
comparison with wages paid. in other 
occupations requiring less in prepa- 
‘ration and less in’ serviee, have served 
jto draw into the teaching profession 
many of a type formerly unknown in 
the schools of: United States, and to 
draw out of it many who for the 
good of the country should have 


been kept in it. Whether this will. 


continue to be the case depends en- 
tirely upon the tax-paying public. It 
is a condition beyond the control of 
the teachers already in service, who 
may do all in their poWer to induce 
the ablest young. men and women now 
+ being educated to aid in educating 
others, but who cannot overcome the 
handicap created by better wages 
and working conditions in other lines 
of work. | 

It is not alone the meagerness. of 
the salary that creates a problem for 
classroom teachers. There is the 
question of equitable distribution of 
funds available for salaries, through 
the different branches of the service; 
the relation of rating.to salary ad- 
vancement; the need in many places 
of establishing a_ fixed schedule 
which will insure that teachers will 
not be victims of favoritism; nepotism 
or kindred evils;- in. short, there is 
the. need of an awakening on . the 
‘part of the taxpaying public to the 
serious need of a general revision of 
standards governing salaries which 
have “till. now, except in a. few 
favored: spots, been governed by tra- 
dition rather than by intelligent in- 
quiry or determination. 
| Jn most states the inequalities in 
distribution in school revenues, the 
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‘lack of any = system which 


“orvic acl 


ia from. caldron. of city planning 
sn ct “Y’s”—the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C, A, 
leads in mica production; is.rich in magnetic 
m minerals used in makin mantles for incandescent 


twist of | 
mares show ater 
force in music and 


Poe cen paventions sae formule, or were they 


flores +) be? Then be thou fair in all thy judgments.” 
re DERIVATIVE WORDS “HOW PRONOUNCED? 


statistics are 
. is ise cat 050 American ‘tarins.. 
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ning Ingredients and take 


Aamps. 


are dependable, | and the 


progress, but;the human, tactor is 


¢ Educational Editor, upon | Te-" 


spends acid one. day, &- week, 4a 


— 


' inakes  anaetiandl stoartanities i more 
nearly hee fact that frequently 
the district: w ' has the. greatest 
need ~ ~is the one which} 
makes the least po to help iteels, 
t by creating more: acute 
culties through ponding; all odnipll: 


cate the salary. que ) 
states: more than: hal the tetichers.| 


aré employed in one-room buildings; 
perhaps one-fourth of them will Have 
had two. years’ preparation beyond a 
four-year high sch6ol course; prob- 
ably 50 per cent of them are teg 
their first school; it is scarcely to be. 
expected that more than one-fifth of 
them have had over three years’ ex- 
perience. With conditions so vated 
and with the training and experience 
of teachers differing so greatly, it is 
no small task to decide upon what is 
ah adequate and just salary: Such a’ 
question can never remain wholly an. 
academic’ one, since it is governed 
to a.very great extent by the law of |. 
supply and demand. 

_ Growing Interest 

The shortage of teachers during 
the World War focused attention 
upon salaries, and except for a brief 
post-war period of reaction afid at- 
tempted retrenchment, a more kindly 
and purposeful consideration of all 
school problems has been going on. 
There is no reason to believe this 
interest will grow less, ‘There is 
every reason to believe it will in- 
crease and that the present disposi- 
tion on the part of the public to cor- 
rect the evils of the past by setting 
more equitable wage standards will 
also prompt consideration of the 
problem of distribution, 

For many years there has been a 
tendency on the part of the public 
to consider or to appear to consider 
the work of the primary teacher as 
the most important in the school life 
of the child. We have said that the 


primary teacher who initiates the 


child into the mysteries of formal 
learning holds the strategic point in 


the line of defense against illiteracy 


and ignorance. We have repeatedly 
said that it is poor economy to pay 


a high-priced upper grade or high 
school teacher to spend valuable time 
undcing the results of poor teaching 
apd poor’ discipline in the lower 
grades, when she should bé doing 
constructive work upon the founda- 
tions laid by the. child’s earlier 
teacher. We have at times even 
glorified the teacher who took the 
unschooled child fresh from the 
home and gave him the power to 
handle the tools with which his edu- 
cation must be secured. 

In spite of the fact that such im- 
rortance is attached to the work of 
primary’ teachers, and that the in-. 
struction and care during the first 
few years must be of the highest 


have generally remained consider- 
ably lower than those of upper 
graau elementary teachers, and those 
in turn have been lower than the 
salaries paid to high school teach- 
ers, even when qualifications and 
experience were equal. © 
The organized teachers of the 
prope who are attempting to rafse 
s of preparation and to im- 
, sarees ae to the =~ 
t the teaching service - 
proved, are determined that teachers 
shall bi “paid not merely a living but 
@ saving wage; in addition to this 
they . are asking the adoption of the 
single salary standard wherever [pos- 


i te 


n, In many |‘ 


order, salaries of primary teachers |_| 


~ 


| the pupiis taught, but ingigualities in 
ithe qualifications of the teachers 
The value, of such a’ 


schedule. is apparent. It’ stimulates 
the professional. development of 
teachers in service’ who have added 
incentive to continue. study, since the 
résults of céntinued study. will bring 
[higher salary: teachers “who have 
earned de but who are specially 
iar for eleme work are free 
remain in_ the. “grades, without a 
financial sacrifice; .caste distinction’. 
‘which have created parriers between’ 
‘teachers ‘during the years in. which 
traditional procedure has -been fol- 
ilowed; will disappear and ‘children 
‘will. be more apt to secure a higher 
‘and more uniform type of instruction 
}throughout their entire school life. 


Conditions Still Existing 
Two ‘ferious conditions in relation 
to salary still exist in isolated parts| - 


|; of the larger Cities still maintain a 
salary. differential due.to sex, A 
man who- teaches a class of the 
same size, grade, age and ability as 
is taught by a woman in. the next 
room, may receive annually as much 
as $700 more than she does. -Most 
states in ‘the West have prohibited: 
such discrimination by legal enact» 
ment.. In many cities in other states 
the practice has, been discontinded, 


until the few remaining citie? which. 
continue it are looked upon.as relics 
of an outdated economic era. 
*Failure to maintain a fixed sched- 
ule is another source of discontent 
and bitterness. Under such conditions 
each teacher is considered separately 
and her individual salary is set by 
board or superintendent. Here, as in 
the so-called “merit” systems, favor- 
itism, personal prejudices and eyen 
political influence can scarcely fail 
to creep in. Men are but mortal and 
the wisdom of a Solomon would not 
be suffitient to render judgment. High 
morale and professional spirit would 
be hard to achieve in such a situation. 
In the corps in which the merit sys- 
tem is in use, no one is satisfied with 
his salary allotment, assigned 
through a rating system, except 
“Class A,” which by reason of high 
rank draws the highest wage. Classes 
B and C are convinced that Class A 
has won its distinction -through lack 
of discrimination, wisdom or justice 
on the part of the rater and can 
usually point to enough individual 
cases which bear out their opinion 
to undermine any confidence that 
might otherwise exist between the 
paid and the pay-determiner. 
Whatever the final solution of these 


of the public. The teacher can do no 
more than to call attention to in-} 
consistencies and injustices and to/ 
hope that an intelligent public may 
take the time and trouble to investi- 
gate conditions for itself. 

{This is the eleventh article on Class- 
room Teacher Problems. Others ap- 
peared Dec. 21, Jan. 4, 11, 25, Feb. 1, 15, 
23, March 8, "29, and April 19. Miss 
Spooner will follow her outline of prob- 
lems in subsequent articles.] 
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DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 


A SUMMER SCHOOL, under the 
direction of MISS ETHE 
L.R.A.M., Diplomee in Eur 
mics, will be held at Wes 

Colle £¢ Hampstead, 

; y OALS to 14th inclusive, 

There will be an INTERNATIONAL CON. 

GRESS OF RHYTHM, GENEVA 

16-to a F come tong HOO 
IBUR JAQUES- 


under th M 
DALCROZE. TUGUST 19th to a 
to THE LONDON SCHOOL OF D 
esa gg en 28 store 

W. ©. 1, Bngland. 
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Lafayette, Ind. 

Special Correspondence 
‘N EXPERIMENT in democratic 
school government has been 
undertaken in this city through 
the organization of a “parents’ 
schoo] council,” a non-partisan body 
made up of the fathers and mothers 
of public school children, which has 
for its object the selection of quali- 
fied citizens to serve as members of 
the board of education, and the 
general improvement of the schools 


through co-operation of the parents 
and the educational authorities. 


On This Platform 


outgrowth of the last municipal 
election. campaign in November, 
1925. In this campaign the school 
issue was uppermost. -It-- was 
charged that the school board in 


of the: United States, At: least three} 


probléms may be, it rests in the hands}. 


gah 
ry . 


ower at that time had failed to 
nction as a representative body, 
that it was not responsive to the 


.| wishes of the taxpayers and that it 


had refused to accept co-operation 
from the school patrons. The charge 
was also made that the school trus- 
tees had been appointed by the City 
Council without reference to their 
fitness for the office. 

Dr. Albert R. Ross, who was 
elected Mayor, made his race on a 
platform the principal plank of 
wihch was. a pledge to reform the 
school government. The Parents’ 
Schoo] Council plan was conceived 
by Dr. Ross and was largely re- 
sponsible for his victory. 

When Dr. Ross, and the city coun- 
cilmen elected with him, took office 
the first of the yéar, no time was 
lost in the organization of the pa- 
rents’ council. Meetings of parents 
were held in each of the nine public 
{schools of the city, each school group 
electing representatives to the coun- 
cll on the basis of one representa- 
tive for each 150 pwpils or major 
fraction thereof, the urganization of 
the council following, with Ben H. 
‘Petty, professor of civil engineering 
at Purdue University, as president, 
and Mrs. Lawson Campbell, wife of a 
railroad empleyee, as secretary. 

Task Accomplished 

The principal task of the council 
was then acconiplished in the selec- 
tion of Alfred E, Malsbary as the 
nominee for s¢hool trustee, Mr. Mals- 
bary, the father of two children in 
the public schools, was formerly a 
teacher” and<‘gchool superintendent 
‘and is ROW a retired farmer and, capi« 
talist. 8 oAS 

‘The personnel of the. council re- 
flects the democratic ideal which ac- 
-‘tuated the érganizers, as the repre- 
sentatives are from no one social 
‘class, some coming from the ranks of 
toilers, others from wealthy homes. 
The Lincoln School, exclusively for 
Negro children, has the same’ propor- 
tionate representation as have the 


rest of the public schools. 
‘The ae of thé council, as pre- 


‘* 


The Parents’ School Council is an 


Pronunciation 
of Proper Names 
in the News 


Dalecarlia (dah-leh-car’-l’yah), 
sometimes called Dalarne 
(dah-lar’-neh), an old prov- 
ince of Sweden, now included 
in the lan (province) of Kop- 
parberg. 

Mozambique (mo-zam-bék’; Por- 
tuguese, mo-sonh - bé -keh), 
city on east coast of Africa, 
former Portuguese metropolis. 

Dolgelly (dol-geth’-1é), or Dol- 
gellen (dol-geth’-len), a town 
in Wales, near the foot of 
Cader-Idris, 45 miles west of 
Shrewsbury. 


Coatzacoalcos (co - aht’-sah-co- 
ahl’- cos), town of Veracruz, 
™ Mexico. 


Czernowitz (cher’-no-vits), be- 
fore the war a town of Austria, 
capital of Bukowina province, 
which is now part of Rumania. 

Greenwich (grin’-ij), English 
borough, part of London, site 
of observatory from which 
world takes its time. 


_— 


scribed in the constitution, are as 
follows: 


(a) To call meetings of the pa- 
rents whenever questions shall arise 
demanding their attention. 

(b) To cooperate with the school 
administration on problems of the 
general school] system which are 
especial concern to the parents as 
such and to consider such special 
problems as may be submitted by the 
local co-operating committees which 
are provided for in: the plan of 
organization, 

(c) To nominate to the city coun- 
cil of Lafayette a candiate for each 
succeeding vacancy on the board of 
school trustees of Lafayette, 


As a school trustee is appointed 
each year, for a three-year term, the 
parents’ council meets the first 
Wednesday in April to proceed to the 
determination of its choice, and to 
certify that choice to the city coun- 
cil, which takes action in June. 
~At the annual meetings of each 
school group of the Parents’ School 
Council a co-operating committee is 
chosen; being made up of three mem- 
bers selected for a one-year term. 
The duties of,these committees are 
to co-operate with the school ad- 
ministration and with the teachers 
of the various schools in the solu- 
tion of problems that may arise in 
the individual schools. 

AS a result of the organization of 
the Parents’ School Council the gen- 
eral: public has become interested 
in the schools to a greater extent 
than ever before in their history, 
and the parents are expecting a great 
improvement in the management of 
the schools when the _ trustees 
chosen by the school patrons con- 
stitute a majority of the board. The 
selection of trustees will continue 
from year to year, and not until 
1927 will the board members chosen 
by the new method have a working 
majority. 


- Substituting Interest for Fear 
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Special Correspondence 
rr WAS ‘six-year-old. Berenice’s 


* 


first summer atthe lake. But to 

hen parents’ keen disappointment 
she expressed: error of the water. 
Not. only.,did«she.réfuse to go in 
bathing with the. ether chidlren, or 
-paddie in-the shallow, warm water of 
the little bay, but shé did not even 
like to look. at thé ‘water. Her mother | 
very wisely did- not urge Berenice to 
go into the water, ‘and counseled the 
other’ children of the colony,. some 
of whom. were.no older than the lit- 
tle girl, not to tease her to join 
them, as in time she would overcome 
her ‘dread. : 


Two ‘Minnows 


One warm, blue-skied day, the 
mother showed Berenice two lively 
little minnows, swimming in a dip- 
per. She was enchanted to see the 
little fish and wanted to take them 
in her hand. But the mother pointed 
out they were only happy in the 
nice, cool water, and told her of 
their pleasant little home amid the 
green aquatic plants that grew in 
the little bay. “Would you like. to 
put them back in the water, Berenice, 
and see them swim away to their 
home?” asked the mother. Yes, Bere- 
nice was delighted at the thought. 
She could hardly wait long enough to 
reach the beach. “But you will have 
to take off your shoes and socks, 
Berenice, and step a little way out, 
so the wee fish will be able to swim?” 
said the mother. Greatly interested, 
little Berenice quite forgot her fear. 
Quickly she pulled off her footwear, 


took the dipper, stepped into the; 
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Paxton Park 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 
and BOYS 


_ ST. NEOTS, HUNTS, ENGLAND 


Oz FRANCE VICINITY PARIS 


Le Lierre 


(near the Bois de Boulogne) 
HIGH-CLASS 
FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


water and carefully released the min- 
nows in their own element. At once 
they: shot off beyond her reach. Said 
the mother, “Just stand very still, and 
you will see other minnows. They 
will come to inspect us if we are 
quiet.” Holding her mother’s hand, 
Berenice was rewarded, for a number 
of minnows darted toward them, al- 
though like silver flashes they soon 
; disappeared into the deeper water. 
This was considered enough for the 
rst, lesson. “ 
Only the Next Day 

The next day when it was sug- 
gested to Berenice that they go and 
watch the minnows, she at once be- 
gan to pull off her shoes and stock- 
ings. After that mother and Berenice 
went barefoot into the water’s edge 
quite often, little stories about the 
mother minnow and father minnow 


and the minnow children keeping the 
little girl’s interest very keen. In' 
this way, becoming used to the water 
by degrees, Berenice so overcame 
her dread of it that before the sum- 
mer was over she was bathing regu- 
larly with the other children. And 
the following summer she developed 
into a fearless swimmer, who de- 
lighted above all things to play in the 
water. 


___SCHOOLS—European _ 
AMERICAN SUMMER CAMPS 
in NORMANDY 


LE CLOS 
for boys 


LA Paani 


Outdoor vacation life tang aeniee 
supervision. All sports of country and 
seaside. Conversational French, 


Address: Paul G. de Rosa Harvard 8. B.) 
Director the AMERICAN SCH OL FOR BOYS 
37 Rue Boileau, PARIS, France 


Challoner School 


71 and: 72 Queen’s Gate, 
London, S. W. 7, England 


Day and Boarding School 


Girls peas if desired for Univer- 
sity inations & Scholarships. 
Facilities for outdoor games & pra 
eal work of many kinds. 


- Day Boys taken up to the age of 10. 


There is a large staff of University 
Specialists & trained teachers, 


Application to the Principals, 
——_— 


uate seeking gainful employ- 
ment in the business world is 
faced every year by thousands of 
young men and women, especially by 
the latter. The writer has had some 
experience as an executive in busi- 
ness and government offices, and he 
has seen a large number of college 
graduates reacting to business con- 
ditions. In a large government office 
he was called upon to rate all the 
employees according to certain well- 
defined efficiency standards. The 


[cee problem of the college grad- 


‘ majority of college graduates (which 


included a number of school teachers 
who had given up teaching to take 
business positions) were below the 
required standard, not in general 
education, but in ability to perform 
the duties required of them in an 
office conducted according to sound 
business. Moreover, in very few in- 
stances were college graduates to be 
found filling positions in which one 
expects to find well-educated and 
competent young women, that is, as 
secretaries and first-class stenog- 
raphers. 

Thereis a tendency on the part of 
college students to depreciate a 
knowledge of shorthand and type- 
writing as being something beneath 
the collegian, when, as a matter of 
fact, most college students would 
benefit by a knowledge of the former, 
at least, even in college work. A col- 
lege professor stated recently that it 
was his opinion that 75 per cent of 
knowledge imparted by the lecture 
method was lost by students, owing 
to inability to retain it in memory or 
record it fast enough in notes. But 
quite apart from this aspect of the 
subject, a knowledge of shorthand 
and typewriting is usually the open- 
ing wedge to positions that are 
widely sought by college-trained 
women, 


Another Side 


But there is another side to this 
subject which has not been dealt with 
as openly as it might have been, 
though it is well known to students 
of business and to commercial school 
instructors. In the light of cold hard 
government statistics, we discover 
that only 12 per cent of shorthand 
students ever attain to that degree of 
efficiency that raises them above the 
great army of mediocre stenograph- 
ers; that is to say, out of every 100 
students of stenography, 88 fail to 
attain a sped of 100 words a minute, 
or the ability to read back, without 
errors, their shorthand notes. An- 
other fact that is seldom mentioned, 
or appreciated, is that it takes usually 
from nine months to a year to be- 
come proficient in the art. Here are 
two reasons why the average college 
student wquld have neither the time 
nor the opportuity to learn siiorthand 
during the college course. Becauée 
of this, and the fact that so many col- 
lege graduates are forced by eco- 
nomic necessity into posilions for 
which they are not adequately 
trained, we find in the ranks of busi- 
hess employees and government serv- 
ants, sO Many square pegs in round 
holes. Several specific cases may be 
called to memory: women with de- 
grees, filing letters all day long for 
$20 a week; a girl who won a gold 
medal for English, copying docu- 
ments on a typewriter from 9 till 4:30 


retary to the chief. Such cases might | 
be repeated over and over again. 

Of course, there are many young 
women who see this, and set to work 
to acquire the knowledge as quickly 
as they can, while they are working. 
But even among these a large per- 
centage never succeed in reaching 
the required standard; disinclination, 
discouragement, and diversion of in- 
terest, work havoc with good inten- 
tions, and some become satisfied with 
less than the best, while others be- 
come dissatisfied but are not pre- 
pared for the sacrifice that study de- 


.mands from those who are engaged 


in business all day. 
A Development 


However, a significant develop- 
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SCHOOLS—United States — 


Forest Hill School 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 


Unique in its opportunity for outdoor 
life and study. ... Boarding and Day 
School for girls and boys. ... Primary 
preparatory to high school. ... An out- 
door school delightfully situated in a 
pine grove on Carmel Bay. 


Berkeley Hall School 


A seetuciged school where right 
thinking is valued. 
Kindergarten to Ninth Grade 
300 North Swall Drive 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Los Angeles Exchange, Oxford 6814 


We advertise only in 
The Christian Science Monitor 


‘ 


471 


Commonwealth 


Kenmore 
School {== 


COEDUCATIONAL 


Boarding and Day Departments 


—_—_— 


THE 
GRANGE 
BUXTON SPA 
A Boarding School 


of very high enone, fer the dau 
tlemen, ted in the 


k Dis 


Webb School ..::23 
CALIFORNIA 


Tecated in the country, thirty miles 
from Los Angeles. All outdoor sports, 
riding; hiking, swimming. Finest of in- 
struction. Limited enrollment, open 
only to boys whose personal and family 
references are of the best. : 
Summer session at Camp Robin Hood, 
Lake Artowhead, in the San Bernardino 
Mountains. — 


Por information o& school or camp, write 
Thompson Webb, Headmaster 


Claremont, California 


every day, when a knowledge of | 
shorthand would have placed her far | 
in advance of everyone else in the 
department, when it. became neces-| 
sary to fill the position of private sec- | 


| 


~| Fifth grade through High School. 


‘After College—S tenography ? 


ment has recently come about in 
shorthand. For years there has been 
a steady, insistent demand and an 
increasing need for simplification of 
shorthand, and a material reduction 
in the time required to become pro- 
ficient. The possibilities with any 
of the conventional systems, based on 
arbitrary signs and not on the Eng- 
lish alphabetical characters, run as 
high as 200 words a minute and over, 
and while this is the goal of most 
students when they begin to study, 
they discover that it is not attained 
in weeks, or months, but in years, 
and usually, never! But in one year, 
at the most, a_ shorthand student 
should be able to write 100 words a 
minute with ease. If intensive study 
is given it can be done in much less 
than one year by those who are nat- 
urally free with the pencil. It is gen- 
erally conceded that a speed of 100 
words a minute is sufficent for all 
practical purposes in business offices, 
though not for verbatim reporting, 
of course. Bearing this in mind, at- 
tempts have been made to utilize 
the ordinary alphabetical characters, 
and by abbreviating words, so reduce 
the word outline as to make it pos- 
sible to write at a speed of at least 
100 words a minute. One, at least, 
of these attempts has been proved 
successful; in fact, it is so success- 
ful that people all over the United 
States are taking it up and proving 
for themselves that shorthand is no 
longer the grind that they thought 
it, and that they can write easily 100 
words a minute after two months’ 
study. And what is equally impor- 
tant, read back their notes with 
greater facility than the majority of 
conventional shorthand writers, even 
after months of practice. Any sys- 


item based on the use of ordinary 


letters is limited to 125 words " 
minute when written with pencil] 
though if the typewriter is used well 
over 209 words a minute is possibie, 
But if it has been found that 109 
words a minute is sufficient far 
all practical purposes outside ef 
actual verbatim reporting, then the 
simpler the system, the better for 
the student. 

Because of the fact that by giv- 
ing one hour’s study a day for two 
months one may acquire a practical 
knowledge of shorthand that meets 
the need, hundreds of college stu- 
dents have discovered, that whether 
an opportunity is afforded them ia 
college or not, to learn stenography, 
they can take it up independently 
as an auxiliary study for a couple 
of months and then apply it imme- 
diately in all their lecture work. 
Then at the same time, they are 
perfecting themselves in an art 
which will get them a “job” either 
for the vacation period, or, on grad- 
uation, if their chosen vocation is 
one in which a knowledge of short- 
hand seems to be essential. 


and Boys 


Standard 
Garments 


Reasonably 
Priced 


CAMP SUPPLIES, Ine. 


52 Chauney Street, Boston 


One block from Summer Street 
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Accredited College Preparation 
Junior College “L ower School 
Courses in Music, Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Domestic Se ‘ience, Literature. 
Ideally located, Kight acres of 
grounds. New buildings. Swimming pool. 
outdoor sports. Horseback Riding 
Write for illuatrated catalog 
Jessica S. Vance, Frederica de Laguna, Prin. 
340 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
FOR 


Terrill School 222 


Boys prepared for all American colleges. 
Fully 
affiliated with schools granting this 
privilege. soarding and day _ school. 
Twenty-first year opens September, 1926, 


Address: 
THE HEAD MASTER, 


beautiful 
All 


Dallas, ,_ Texas 


Virginia College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A leading southern school in the Valley of Vir. 
ginia, famous for beauty. Elective, Prepara- 
tory and College Courses, Music, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Secretarial Course, Library 
Courses and Journalism. -Catalog. Mattie P. 
rris, Pres.; Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, 
Vice- President. Box J, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Bishopthorpe 


Two hours from New York and Philadelphia; 

Congenial School Life and Profitable Study. 
Tennis, Riding, in School's 
own pool. 


Courses: College Preparatory, Home Econom- 
ics, Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Sec- 
retarial, Expression, Art, Music, Arts and 
Crafts, 

For New Catalog and Book of Views Addrese 

Mr. a rs, Wyant, Principals. 

Box 240, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Practical training by delightful Home 
Study Method. Color harmony, fabrics, 


period styles, furniture arrangement and 
all fundamentals. Send for catalog 46 C. 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


441 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Good Times 
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Tennis Swimming 
Tramps Through the Woods 


Nature Study 
Plays and Pageants 
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The Northern Heavens 


for June Evenings 


By EDWARD SKINNER KING 


Professor of Astronomy 


Tm latest news dispatch from 
; the heavens tells of a new star. 
The message came first to Hei- 
delberg Observatory, then to the Har- 
vard Observatory by way of Copen- 
hagen. The total transmission time 
is likely to prove a million years, 
the greater portion of the time hav- 
ing been consumed before reaching 
Heidelberg. 

The new star is the joint discov- 
ery of two German astronomers, 
Pref. Max Wolf and Dr. K. Reinmuth. 
It is located in a spiral nebula, called 
‘M 61, which is in the constellation 
Virgo, as shown on the accompanying 
map. The nebula, in tha-shape of a 
spiral, shows on phctographs as a 
misty envelope surrounding a nuclear 
star. The diameter of the nebula is 
only about one-fifteenth oi the appar- 
ent disk of the moon. At the upper 
or northern edge of the nebula, 

' slightly to the right, the new star of 
the thirteenth magnitud. appears. 


New Stars 


Such a star farms one more link. 


between the far distant galaxies of 
space with our own galactic system 
of stars. Fifty or more new stars 
have been founc in our universe. 
It is an important fact that new 
stars form a part of other stellar 
universes. With us the favorite po- 
sition of a new star is in or near 
the Milky Way. The nova of Tycho 
‘Brahe in 1572 shone more brightly 
than the planet Venus; Nova Aquila, 
which appeared in 1918, yivaled Si- 
rius. The majority of nove have 
been much fainter. Nor are nove 
quite infrequent phenomena. It has 
been shown at the Harvard Observa- 
tory that probably nine new stars 
as bright as the tenth magnitude 
blaze out every year in the vicinity 
of the Milky Way. 

The first new star discovered in a 
nebula appeared in the Great Nebula 
of Andromeda in 1885. Powerful 
photographic telescopes trained as- 
siduously on this stellar universe 
beyond our Milky Way have now 
shown no fewer than 47 new stars. 
The most of them are faint, averag- 
ing about the seventeenth magni- 
tude, due to the tremendous dis- 
tance. In reality they must blaze 
with 10,000 times the sun’s lumi- 
nosity. The one of 1885 was particu- 
larly bright, and equal to 100,000,000 
juns. 


The June Evening Sky for the Northern Hemisphere 


Prepared for The Christian Science Monitor 


The map is plotted for about the latitude of New York City, but 
north or south When held face downward, directly overhead, with th 
it shows the constellations as they will appear on June 2 at 11 p. m., 
July 23 at 8-p. m. in local mean time.’ For “summer time” 
zon, the center the zenith For convenient use, hold the map 


ing to the direction one faces. The 


~ 
o 


at Harvard Observatory 


It is now granted that the spiral 
nebula are independent aggrega- 
tions of stars and nebule, “island 
universes,” far out on the sea of 
space. | What is more natural than 
that “new stars” should be found in 
their “Milky Ways”? The brightness 
of the nove# in these remote uni- 
verses is, to some degree, a measure 
of the distance. Acsuming that new 
stars have a certain average lumi- 
nosity or candle power, the fainter 
novz indicate the greater interven- 
ing guif. This rule has been tried 
out on the nebula in Andromeda, 
where the distance is known at a 
million years as measured by the 
velocity of light, and seems to hold. 
Although new stars have been found 
in other spiral nebulez, the number 
is not adequate for an effective de- 
termination. 

Cause of a Nova 


What causes a nova is uncertain. 
Of the various theories perhaps the 
most plausible is that a dark body 
collides with a thin dark nebula of 
cosmic matter. The impact of the 
individual particles produces heat 
and light. Such an explanation seems 
to account for the rings of ap- 
parently nebulous matter which 
spread out from the Nova of 1901, 
like wavelets encircling a pebble 
thrown into still water. The wave of 
light emanating from the catastrophe 
was lighting up the cosmic matter, 
hitherto invisible, into which the 
dark body had plunged. As shown by 
recent photographs taken at the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, the rings 
are stil] expanding. One of the diffi- 
culties with the dark nebula theory 
is that it requires a formation, thin 
enough to produce the transient 
flare-up, but sufficiently extended to 
catch the expanding light waves. 

Less plausible, but with greater ap- 
peal to the imagination, is the 
thought of two stars meeting head on, 
or in grazing contact. Possibly a 
new star may be the birth of.a new 
world. It is believed that the sun’s 
train of planets was called- into 
being, in an inconceivably bygone 
age, by a giant star passing near 
the sun and raising such tidal dis- 
turbance as to dislodge portions of 
its substance, the material forming 
our little earth and the other mem- 
bers of the solar system: Remotely 
possible, we may now be witnessing 
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in the recent nova the eruption of 
planetary stuff which, when event- 
ually cooled off, will become the 
abode of life. This is only specula- 
tion. Perhaps the outburst is due to 
some kind of an internal explosion. 
“Whatever makes a nova, the force 
evolved is terrific. The star, hitherto 
inconspicuous or invisible, sometimes 
swells out to several hundred times 
its former size and flames with in- 
credible brightness. -Whether due to 
collision or explosion, the phenomena 
manifested by a nova seem’to be a 
part of the inevitable experience, 
sooner or later, of stellar life. 


The Constellations 
Leo, Crater, Corvus and Hydra 
are now, at the time of our observa- 
tion, stretched along the western 


horizon. Virgo is still fairly high in 
the west. It will be noticed that the 
bright stars, -Regulus, Spica and 
Antares, almost outline the ecliptic, 
the apparent path of the sun and 
planets. Thus we are not surprised 
to be told that the bright object in 
Libra is the planet Saturn. Within 
that portion of Virgo, called the 
“Kennel Corner of the Barking 
Dogs,” is located the nebula in which 
a new star has just been found. 
Booétes, Hercules and Corona are 
grouped around the zenith. South- 
ward we have Ophiuchus and 
Scorpio with Sagittarius. The last 
two, although not as well seen as 
at a more southern latitude, are 
nevertheless distinctive features 
during the summer months. The 
Milk Way banded across the eastern 
sky shows us in or rear its belt of 
mystic light Cygnus, Sagitta and 
Aquila. Above them is the beautiful 
star Vega in the constellation Lyra. 
In the north stand the Big Dipper 
at the left and Cepheus at the right 
of the pole, with the Dragon directly 


above. 
The Planets 
The leading planet of the evening 


is Saturn in Libra. Nearly midway; —— 


between Spica and Antares, it is un- 
mistakably . recognized as a planet. 
Jupiter rises a little later with 
Aquarius. On June “4 Mercury is in 


and consequently is invisible this 
month. Early. in July it may be seen 
as an-evening star. Mars, Venus and 
Uranus are in.the morning. sky. On 
June 12 Mars and Uranus are. in con- 
junction.. Uranus will be north of 
Mars. Jupiter reaches a stationary 
point on June 16, and will then retro- 


grade until] October. Neptune, near| 


Leo, is to be seen only with a tele- 
scope. 
On June 22, at 4:30 a. m., Gretn- 


of Cancer, marking the 


will answer for localities much farther 
e “Southern Horizon” toward the south, 
June 23 at 10 p. m., July 8 at 9 p. m., and 
add one hour. The boundary represents the hori- 


part of the bounda " 
lower portion of the map thus held shows eS so kr nae 
sky according to their relative heights above the horizon. The names of planets 


summer by the almanac, 


' 
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the stars in that part of the 
are underscored on the map. 


In the Ship Lanes 


RRIVAL of the motorship Grips- 

holm of the Swedish - American 

Line always arouses comment 
along the water front of New York on 
the question of funnels. In the motor- 
ships thus far built, funnels have been 
added out of deference to the customs 
in ship building. Whether passengers 
would feel “at home” on a ship with- 
out funnels is debatable. 

Funnels on the Gripsholm are used 
for 4 ventilator and an elevator. A 
ship without funnels, or sails, would 
appear incongruwus to those who have 
come to them as an esse ons 
part of a ship and no company 
pres gto asiggpeaae ge ae courageous to 

a 2 motorshi 
without funnels. ° 

Since Herr Flettner’s queer-looking 
rotorship reached New York, however, 
aa es men are ready to expect any- 
thing and the arrival of a ship with- 
out funnels may mark the next inno- 
vation in ship construction. 


Lake Ships Resume 
The ie am & Buffalo Transit 


4 


©D | changed from that of former. years, a 


has also resumed operation. The ships 
leave New York, Pier 32, North River, 
at 5 p. m. daily, a ving Albany and 
Troy early the following morning. 
The ships Berkshire and Fort Orange 
are used in the Albany service and the 
Rensellaer and Trojan to Troy. These 
are owned by the Hudson River Navi- 
gation Company. The Hudson River 
Day Line also maintains a service be- 
tween the same points, by day. 


Canadian Tours Planned 


The Munson Line is planning to use 
its ship Munargo-in two CA&Anadian 
cruises after it is withdrawn from 
its present substitute work to South 
America. The ship, which operates 
between New York and Nassau in the 
Winter, will leave New York on Aug. 
6 and 20 for 3000-mile cruises. 


The itinerary will take it to Halifax, 
thence through the. Northumberland 
Straits to Chariottetown, Prince Ed- 


Peninsula to Quebec. After a two- 
day stay there she will return to New 
York with a side trip up the Saguenay 
River and a call at Halifax. 
Mediterranean Cruise Outlined 
Frank Tourist Company has again 
chartered the Cunard liner Scythia for 
a Mediterranean cruise, leaving New 
York Jan. 26, 1927. The route is 


Cherbourg, 


ward Island, and around the Gaspe|. 


Yor 


Kaisha, Orient. 


World Service. 
Bremen, Southampton, 


~ 


tending to proceed direct from Ham- 
burg may also have their baggage 
checked through to destination. 

American Ships Increase Tonnage 

American ships at least are carry- 
ing more tonnage than was the case 
in 1913, it has been developed by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
A survey shows that United States 
ships carried unly 9 per cent of the 
value of the overseas trade in 1913, as 
compared with 31 per cent in 1924. 
Figured in colume American ships 
carried approximately half of this 
country’s foreign trade in 1924. 

Liner Movements 
DEPARTURES 
FROM NEW YORK 
Thursday, June 3 

SS. American Merchant, Ameri 
Merchant Lines, London. ¥ fem 

SS. Gripsholm, Swedish-American, 


Gothenburg. 
SS. Cleveland, United American, 
Southampton, Hamburg. 


FROM QUEBEC 
Thursday, June 3 


SS. Montnairn, Canadian Pacifi 
Belfast, Glasgow. — 


FROM LOS ANGELES 
Monday, June 7 


“2-44 Venezuela, Panama Mail, New 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
Tuesday, June 8 

SS. Siberia Maru, Toyo Kisen 
ARRIVALS 

DUE NEW Y 

Thursday, J 
Ss. President Van ‘Buren, Dollar, 
88. Muenchen, North German Lloyd, 

Tobh, — 


superior conjunction with the sun,) 


wich time, the sun enters the gt 3 
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THE Girvcs’ SHOP 
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_ . New Frocks 
For Play Wear, 
For Dress Wear, 
For Everywhere 


From the clever little ‘Butter- 
fly” prints for the tomboy to 
the youthfully smart frocks for 
Graduation Day—our selection 
is wide, new and unusual. 


For Miss 6 to 14 


Walk-Over Shoes 
Quality for Fifty Years 
For Men and Women 

$7, $8.50, $10 


930 Chapel, New Haven 
1005 Main Street. Bridgeport 


Wilcox’s 
Pier Restaurant 


large Shore Restaurant 
excellent Meat and Sea Food Orders 
For Reservations phone West 208 
(New Haven Exchange) 
SAVIN ROCK WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


A 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lynn 
“Cantilever Shoes 
Mean real comfort and style, all 
with the quality and famous flexible 
arch that has made these shoes so 


well liked everywhere. $10 
- and $12,50.,°° 


dow Market ‘Gere, Lynn, Mass. 


“COAL. 


_ | 
“STAR GROC . RY i Tac, : 
Choice Meats and Groceriés 


71 State = 


WALK-OVER SHOE SHOP 


serving 
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Tel. 883 ] bath, 
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“The Friendly Store” 
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N. N. 1114 


Prompt Free Delivery Anywhere 


Other stores in 
Somerville, Lynn, Beverly 
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EMPLOYMENT AGEN CIES — 


MANUFACTURING © 
BUILDING 


Near Dover St. Elevated Station 


Daylight building, pumer gant. S, eptiakiores ; 
area about 80,000 sq 

sections; 
woodworking or the manufacture of furniture, 
shoes, candy, 
labor conditions; low rental. 


WM. PEASE O’BRIEN, Realtor 
54 Devonshire St., Boston 


divided into 
ans) i Nhy Pond gy on layout for 


boxes, laundry ; excellent 


Near Mt. Monadnock 
$1600 


60-acre 


trout brook borders; 


lake; house nearly new, large barn, wagon 
year ‘round home; terms; G. B. BELL, 
96 Goodrich 8t., Winchendon. Tel. 458-4, 
CLAPP FARM AGENCY, 204 Washington St., 


ton. Get our catalog. 


BEAUTIFUL country home at Pearl 
River, Rockland Co., New York; 14 rooms, 
3 baths, sun hog conservatory, modern 
conveniences; ilt by lumberman for own 
home; suitable for school, sanitorium or 
rest institution; desirable property in 
view of new bridge crossing Hudson: bar- 
ll AA uick buyen— ddress 
pany Riverside Drive, New York 

y. 


“A lot means a home 
A home means a lot” 


BONELLI-ADAMS Co. 


Realtors 
110 State Stree‘, Boston 


NORTHPORT, L. I., N. ¥.—Three-quarters 
acre, on hill, overlooking harbor ; rden, 
fruit, barn, 6-room house, bath, pot atory ; 
steam heat, electric range, hardwood floors ; 
bathing beach near; town water; big porch: 
‘new 2-room detached cottage for help; beauti- 
ful trees ; wooded land © on two sides; 5 min- 
utes’ walk to vill price $15,000 ; only 
$2500 cash, PHIL IPS: owner, 15 Grand- 
view Ave. —_ 


LARCHMONT, N. Y. 


wen English type stucco home of 8 rooms, 
baths; garage; fine section; $16,500, terms. 


LOUIS P. MILLER 


Boston Post Road, Larchmont, N. Y. Tel. 
“All the Better Homes for Bale and Rent’’ 


rept’ exelent condtans bolt fr of °10 
cellent .condition; built. for owner; 
7 1, re- 


SE ge eo ge 


M MAINE SUMMER HOMES 
oy 1g POR BALE ADT Ltr 
' © oc A Bk a 

| unt anes: 


running wa ~ki 
a 


private family. 


men; over- 
10 minutes from 
506 Warburton 


“ROOMS AND BOARD 
GREAT KILLS, oo Island—Two 


* 


place to live. 
STROEM = Armstrong Ave. Telephone 
Dongan Hills 1205. 


farm, 20 tillage; estimated to be 
200 cords of wood, 100,000 ft. of marketable 
timber and vast amounts of young growth; 
not far from beautiful 


shed, hennery, 50 sugar trees; for week-end or 


| tiated for’ positions of the Calibre indicated: 
the procedy 


11 John 8t., YY Cort. 1554 
OFFICE HELP OF THE RIGHT KIND 


EXPERIENCED GOVERNESSES, infants’ 
nurses, mothers’ helpers, housekeepers. MISS 
ARNSON AGENCY, 225 W. 106th St., Phone 
Academy 0535, New York City. 


FLURENCE SPENCER—High-grade secre- 
taries, executives, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
clerks. 2 West 18rd St., N. ¥. O. Penn. 


LOUISE ©. HAHN—Opportunities for men 
and women seeking office positions. 280 B’way, 
New York City. Telephone Worth 1315. 


MRS. KEMP’S AGENCY 
High grade colored maids; references. 
2382 7th Ave.. New York Audubon 2856 


MRS. MERCY S. INGALLS 
EXPERT EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
7 West 42d St., N. Pennsylvania 2 
Offering positions i men and- women among 
a large clientele of reliable, progressive 
companies. 


DRESSMAKING 


DRESSMAKING—I will cut and 
fit your dress, also give instructions 
for making it. MRS. E. A. FOSTER 
Ns 107-41 104th St., Richmond 
Hill, N. ¥. Tel. Richmond Hill 7817. 


MANICURING 


rr 


MANICURING done at your home by expert, 
vicinity New York City. Call before 10, Room 
101, Bryant 8216. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
NASH LETTER BUREAU 


ae spe aeeearoenne, Maye 53 
repay Mailing, Publicit 
130 est 42nd Street, N. ¥ 
Wisconsiv 1168 


‘| lishera cordially tnvite those readers of The 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


ONTARIO 


| ONTARIO 


London 
(Continued ) 


PRIM-PREST 


Here is a laundry service that 
please even the most fastidious. 


is needed, and returned ready 
just the way you'd like to ave it done. 
T y Prim-Prest — and get acq tainted 
with a really complete service. 


Forest City Laundry 


Ottawa 


DRY GOODS 


OTT AW A. 
CANADA 


From the viewpoint of most advertisers evre- 
ning newspaper. circulation is of more value 
than morning circulation. Hence, each new 
name added to the subscription list of The 
‘Ottawa HBvening Citizen enhancea the value of 
the good-will and assets of the publishing com- 
pany. No such value attaches to subscriptions 
for The Morning Citizen. Therefore, the pub- 


Christian Science Monitor who wish to hare 
an Ottawa paper delivered to their homes to 
subscribe for The Evening Citizen. 


THE CITIZEN PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED 


CARPET CLEANING — 


ESTABLISHED 1885 

GLOBE CARPET CLEANING CO. 
94-96 LINCOLN AVE., BRONX, N. 
TELEPHONE MOTT HAVEN 5776 


Y. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 


PAPA PR RAR AAD LDA AAD PPP PPP AD LL LLP 

AUTOMATIC sewing machine for sale (Wil- 
cox & Gibbs model); perfect condition; all at- 
a Phone Bayside 1666-W (Long 
sland). 


AUTOMOBILE TRIPS 


BOSTON MorOR a IPS 
nger sedan H,. DUNBAR 
way St., Phone ‘Cooley 2176-R 


General Classified 
in all yp hens - ee Christian 


Monitor. Rate 60 cents a line, 
Minioan space four lines... 


HOMES WITH ATTENTION 


“SHADOW LAWN-LODGE 
4.8 HOME © aft 


Six 
9 


seeking permanent 
leave home have ee 

ties in catalog and advancement 
while entertalous: Cominission 

ng given. 
education hae a writ. 
complete ormaton. THE BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN, 360(M)" N, Michi- 
Chicago, Ill. 


— 


. EMPLOYMENT. SERVICE 
d POSITIONS, $2500 to $25.00 
or- 


= | Saori ears’ Hearn stand- 


reliminaries are nego- 


aa 


to $25,000 


vidualized to each client’s 
your eye | covered 
t agency. Send onl LP oan yo 3 
| moge l details. R. W. BIXBY. ING.. 120 
Downtown Building,’ Buffalo, New York. 


*. AGENCIES WANTED 


STEAMER BUNKERING 
& COMPANY, Ltd. 
Axe, London, mm. 3, Eng. 
IGN COALING "AGENTS 
Desire European LHe or 
Americans Suppliers Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts, U.S.A. and Canada. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WH have openings in our sales or- 
ganization for the kind of men and women 
who read this paper; write us. MYRAN 
BROS8., Inc., Realtors, 1911 Broadway, 
Oakland, Ca Phone Lake 8400. 


COUNTRY BOARD 


Silver Birches 


An Inn “In the Pines” 
On Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Island 
End of Motor Parkway 


A happy home atmosphere for rest, 
study and recreation. Open all the 
. Year. Phone Ronkonkoma ee 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 


BOSTON, 827 Huntington Ave., Suite 28— 
Furnished 2-room kitchenette apartment from 
June 15 to as 15; piano;' suitable for 
studio. B, B. 


BOSTON, The Mayfair, 38 Hemenway St.— 
Attractively furnished, one, two, three-room 
suites having bath, kitchenette. Ken. 4886, 


NEW modern eleven-room brick house, un- 
furnished, steam heated, six bedrooms, two 
baths, convenient to station. MRS, J. L. 
SMITH, 1048 Grasmere Ave., Far Rockaway, 
a N. Y, Tel, 3026 Far Rockaway. 


NEW YORK CITY, 804 West 180th st.— 
Beautiful 6-room elevator apartment, pan- 
elled walls, parquet floors, all modern im- 
provements; reasonable. Tel. Washington 
Washington Heights 9839. 


N. Y. ©., 200 West 57th St. —Beautiful 
duplex studio, 20x20, balcony, bedroom, bath, 
kitchenette refrigeration, three closets, fire- 
place, north li light. Circle 7168 and 3560. 


TO LET—FURNISHED | _ 


BOSTON, Trinity Court, Dartmouth St. 
—Large 2-room suite and bath equipped 
for light eRe Tg cool; sublet for 
summer or week; price $855 month. 
te 8-221, The Christian Science Monitor, 

ton. 


BOSTON, Back Bay—2-room furnished suite 
in mahogany, hair mattress, next to bath, 


ily; references. Kenmore 
BOSTON, 218 Huntington Ave.—Housekeep- 
ing suite of 2 rooms overlooking church. Suite 


8. Tel. Copley 8059-R. MRS. ‘FERGUSON, 


JUNE 21-SEPT, 1—6-room bungalow, con- 
venient to steam and electric cars, $40 
month, screened Fork. pleasant locality, tel. 
West Newton 0545-W or write P. R. N, 
181 Rowe St., Auburndale, Maas. , 


NEWTON CENTRE, MAS8S.—Colonial brick 
single house, 7 rooms, 8 baths, sleeping and 
sun -porches; double garage. Centre ewton 
0706 mornings. 


NEW YORK CITY—Light, cool, 
ht-room apartment, beautiful view 
al conveniences, 150; 
204 Central Park est, A 
phone Schuyler 6139, 


NEW YORK CITY, 504 W. 148r, Ant. = 

— Attractive, sit-room elevator 

sega we grand piano; very accesal ¥ "R12 
al low p peice season to October. 1. 

‘Audubon 1 1180 


luxurious 

w of lake, 

une-October 15th, 
» @ North. Tele- 


kitchen privileg s with ice, $10; private fam- 
OOu4, 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


LOI PPP AAOrwomrsrereaeeeeees eee eee 
GENERAL HOUSEWORKER for . summer 

home; clean, reliable, willing; 

personal interview only; 

day. 151 Weat 74th St., Apt. 8A, 


HOUSEHOLD ASSISTANT for adult fam- 
ily in Long Island near New York; must be 
experienced in directing help, darn, mend, 
competent take entire charge during owner's 
absence, cheerful, happy disposition essential; 
good home right party; must have personal 
references; state age, religion. Box A-13, 
The Christian Science Monitor, 270 ‘Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


HOUSEWORKER—One who leves quiet 
life in country; :three in family; cot- 
tage on brook. Box T-18, The Christian 
Science Monitor, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A you or middle- 
aged woman who desires a position: as typist 
and bookkeeper in small office; must be accu- 
rate, have some executive ability, and Cage 
of increasing her earning capac oe 87, 
— Sepngpentative, 619 Powers ldg. ie Roch. 
ester, N. 


WOMAN COOK for tea room, 
to Sept. 15, state references. 
ROCKS CO., Inc., Panama, N. 


June 
PANAMA 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


A MAN, M. I, T: ad 

ars varied and successful selling and 
advertising experience, planning and 
executing the merchandising of en- 
gineering and general products, will 
whole-heartedly: give his best to a 
concern needing such service. x 
T-14, The Christian Science Monitor, 
270 Madison Ave., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


ACCOUNTANT - —— tr- <r executive, 
ho 30. yea experience, 


ree, of many 


tion ; 
B-29, The Christian 
on "570 Madison Ave., New York Ci 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER desires to go 
away for summer; ces with children. 
stian Science 


Rox 1, The Moaitor, 
Donte on 

COLLEGR GRADUAT fou rs’ 
tarial experience in un atare. dabaees 
Sept, ist in Box 
Christian Betenen my Boston, Mass. 


secre- 
tion 
The 


NEW EOEe OC 
—Nicely fu 


¥ "8000 Broadway (128rd) 


w wan .. Apt ’ 


EW YORK CITY Me 


Refined | en as working house- 


=, 


MXLLEN. elevator, 


keeper; good cook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED — WOMEN 


EXPERIENCED woman desires to take 
charge of children during summer; many 
aad teaching experience; will travel. Box 

-1, Representative, 1793 Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


City Headings 


ONTARIO 
Hamilton 


You’ll Always Find It 
G.W. ROBINSON CO. 


One of Canada’s Greatest Stores 
Phone Regent 4400 


(Established 1899) 


Hamilton Leather Goods Co., Ltd. 


61 and 63 King Street, E. 
(Opp. Post Office) 


Trunks—Leather Goods—Novelties— 
Gift Goods. 


We will ges preaets for you 
any specia it is in print 
You = always welcome in 
this shop of gifts. 


Robert Duncan & Company 


James Street and Market Square 


PROSPECT DAIRY 


For fine quality and flavor try our 
Pasteurized-in-the-Bottle Milk, also 
Fresh Butter, “ream :.nd Buttermilk. 

F, A. JONES, nies 


: Prop. 
241 Prospect Street Phone Gar. 


London 


~ Silverwood’s Limited 


SAFE MILK 


Cream, Buttermilk, Ice Cream and 
Creamery Butter 


Phone 6100 


The LUMSDEN OIL-CO. 
_ Shell Gas and Havoline Oil 


heading | : 


St., East 
Ottawa, Gen iGhadene Laovrier; A. H. Jarvis, 
The Book St. 


McKINLEY & NORTHWOOD 
Limited 
56-58 Rideau Street 
Household Hardware 


Fishing and Tennis Supplies 
Plumbing and Heating Engineers 


“The House of Reliability” 


110-112 Sparks Street 


PIANOS 
VICTOR VICTROLAS 


ORME LIMITED 


175 Sparks Street 


—_—— . 


* 


—— 


—" —_ 


= FORGE 
234 BANE STREET, , OTTAWA 


‘COAL,COKE 4N° OOD 
The Prbdlucers 
Dairy Limited 


PHONE ‘QUEEN 630 
. a7 


-275 Kent Street 


335 Exe STREET, 
Foreign & rte Table Delicacies. 


~ 
pCR $2 son & Son oP 


Hosmer 


9 


5 


will 
Every- 
thing is ironed, starched wherever starch 
to use— 


RADIO | 


Ottawa 


( Continued) 


gays 45 [ntosh ats 


TheChina 
2AS- 247 Bank 3 1s 


Fleetwood Wilson & Co, 


Dry Goods, Millinery 
and Men’s Wear 


Cor. Bank and Somerset Sts., Ottawa 


OTTAWA SANITARY 
LAUNDRY CoO. 
Limited 


The 


255 Argyle Ave. Phone Carling 3100 


Toronto 


Limited 


CHOICE FLOWERS 


8 AND 10 WEST ADELAIDE ST. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Phone Main 1423 


rr 


SOUTHAM PRESS 


Limited 


19 Duncan Street, Toronto 


Through our Merchandising Service 
we aim to give valuable sales assist- 
ance to distributors in the Canadian 
field, and to make every expenditure 
on advertising literature productive 
of results, 


Ah : f A 
EY 


~Something New 
24-hour Laundry Service 


Toronto, Qnt Phone Lakeside 5230 


- THE BETTER MILK — 


From Selected Farms 
5 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Phoné Jct, 0662 fer Servico 


VAN PER VOORT 


Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries 


901 FEDERAL BUILDING 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Serviceable. Hosiery 


~~ « 
Full-Fashioned Silk Hose. to, meet 
the demand for color, harmonies, 


Lisle Top... ...... $1.98 
Silk Chiffon Hose. .$2.50° 


THE WOOLNOUGH STORE 
396 Yonge Street Toronto, Can, 


Pocahontas or Damestic Coke 


Greet Furand 
DEVIINS 
N’ N’S 
kpparen FF URS ‘iporrs 


“The Greatest Thing 


in the W orld” 
by DR. HENRY DRUMMOND 
Leather $1.50 Cloth 60c 
A. JARVIS “The Bookstore” 


Clete 


eae — 


124 ait a eensg Canada 
Rodger & Fyffe 
591 Bank Street 


High-Class Groceries 


Tel. 2326-2327 Car. 


COAL—COKE 
J. & T. BALLANTYNE, Ltd. 


80 Elgin Street Phone Q. 1441 


The Christian Science Monitor 


IS FOR SALE IN 
CANADA 


B.—R. R. Colpitts Bookstore, 788 
Tilman Melanson Bookstore, 827 
— St.; Frank Gallagher's Book Store, 
ain 


St. jobn, x. B.—Gray & Richey, 99 King St. 
Halifax, N. S.—Johbn W. McKinley, 200 West 
Young St. P 

Galt, Unt.—R. W. Meikleham. 

Hamilton, Unt.—Robert Duncan & Co.'s Book 
_ Store, James St. and Market Sq. 

Londen. OUnt.—Wendell Holmes, Ltd., Book 
Store. 190 Dundas St.; F. T. Harris, Sta- 
tioner, 175 Dundas St.; Tecumseh House, 
Richmond St.; Belvedere Hotel News Stand, 

St 


Dundas ° 
Oshawa, Ont.—Henderson’s Book Store, King 


Moncton, N. 
Main St. ; 


Store, 150 Bank 
Unt.—Jack Fine’s News Stand, N 
‘im Bay Sts. ; FP. J. Roy's News 
man's News Stand, 8. 
a Gucee on Harry Schwartz’ 
Cor King and Pa -¢ 


Senaview Ave. at 
tmanm; 656 Yonge St.; 
St. and St. Clair 
3064 Dundas St., 
St. and Wilton 


— 260 Royce Ave.; D. Haines 
1 3. Comp Ave. : : Ukrainian Bazaar, 325 | 
Royce Ave.; E. Feader, 2884 Dundas St., 

: Grover Bloor St.. West, and Spa- 
79 5 Bathhurst St. : 


Fi 
smith, 983 Batbarst. St.; H. Druks, 2852 
Dundas St., West; L. Apthekr, 118 Front 


—St. _ Paper Co.. 


.ubin's News Stand, 
C. Potter’s News Stand. 


—_— to 


Cor. KI 


4 Bloor St. 


_ Limited see 
88 King Street Ew . Phone* Elgin 5455 
BETTER QUALITY 


Owens-Elmes Limited . 
FOOTWEAR 


89 YONGE STREET 
Individuality m Corseting 


CAROLYN HEYES 


18 Temperance St. _ Main 4325 


The JOY GARMENTS 


(A Joy to Serve) tr (A Joy to Please) 
CHAS. G. MANNE Ladies” .Tailor 
Coats, Suits "Sha to Order and , 
emodeled. Prices Moderate. 

421 Lansdowne Ave. Tel. Ken, 2241-W 


VOICE * 


EDWARD FAULDS 
Specializing in Production of 
the Correct Singing Tone 


Studio—40 Bloor Street West 


Dresses, 


Groceries—Confectionery—C andy — 


F. A. JOHNS 
60 Dagmar Avenue Phone Ger. 0678 _ 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
Alterations and Repairs 


THOS. PAINTER & SON 


333 FE Huron Street 


Tue Press aean Fy 
A. B. CREED... Prop. 
HAIRCUTTING A SPECIALTY 


Mail Building, ce Bay Streets 
TORON Ont. 


: THE RIPPON ART 
490 Bloor St. W.  _ Trinity 1909 


Pictures and Picture Framing, Art Potteries, 
China, Glass, etc. Cards for all occasions. 


A GIFT SHOP 


W. H.._ PARKER 
JEWELER 


Repairs on Watches, Clocks, Jewelery, - ete., 
promptly executed. 
Kingsdale 4246 


W. 


PRINCE & COMPANY 


527 Bloor Street, West - 
Hardware and China, Plumbing, Tin- 
smithing. Roofing and WBlectrical 
Repairs. Estimates furnished. 
Tel. Trinity | 2652 , 


All kinds of Printing, one 
Good Pi 


t only one kind— — 
McLEOD & KENNEY 


Commercial! 
and Society 


89 Church Street Phone Main 


' Public Stenographer 
1710 Royal Bank Bldg. Tel, .Adek 


~ & : 


* 3 


MAPLE LEAF DAIRY 


Shee cheer 4 


. Catherines Bank: 
News Stand; t. 


Welsh and Pennsylvania Anthracité . 


7 


> 
. 


PRINTERS ; , 
MISS D. WAINWRIGHT ™ 


ee 
4 


; oe ay 3 
mee baka, 
*, a ‘i «Key 
a ; 
~ 


Launderers, Dyers & Dry Cleaners } 


ee ee ee oe 


VAN DER VOORT, GALLIV AN AND *)) 


fF 


* 


| 


' 


| 


a 
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Local Classified Advertisements | ADVERTISEMENTS UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


Other Than United Statesand Canada ENGLAND | ENGLAN D ENGLAND | Bradiord 


Advertisements under this heading appear in this edition only. Rate 1/- a line. Minimum space three lines, minimum 
order four lines. (An advertisement measuring three linés must call for at least two insertions.) a Bath | B Blac , Table Meats of Quality 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PROPERTY. JESTS RECEIVED _ secacrhiont piu IAS IG Wee HAROLD ROBERTS | 
£9 PRS oN MADAME CLARKE The Tudor Galleries LAWN & HOWARTH, PS ab a Sp 


LONDON, 84 NOTTINGHAM PLAGE, W. 1 om 
gh A ig Se GOWNS Canterbury Lamb a Speciality 


oc : | hl f tabi d a ae 7 | Ty 
; HALL , . ee Tall: dggeintod. house; gas or. elee- SPORTS WEAR MRS. A. M. BROWETT HOU SE f URNISHERS | 11 Westgate, and 28 Barry Street 


| ; trie stoves in all rooms; terms mod- Evr er , ; , : : 
Stuart Hepburn & Co. erate. Pada. 3362.. oak se BARTLETT STREKT, BATH Tel, 1962 Cent. | er MARYS Also at Leeds. Tel. 4258 


house, . 
eR ON, Kemet bent nagies uoe:| ARTS and CRAFTS MANCHESTER 


& ‘ = 
= rey fined, ive, ° . 
ee ee wan reece terms from, ene nae hs “pata dag ce iS BUOYANT) 160 church street 
RO BINS ON 39 /41 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, London, S. W. Sy poe Ags ype = | Hand ‘Weavitig, Metal Work, Joqellary: aa ae EASY CHAIRS wh Acton, 
An . , meee sa : AND 
yoy a Se rr Liv SEITEES Anantha 
Limited tennis court, telephone, golf; moderate terms. ESIDENCE | “4 ctual Makers : | TT ER 
: Specialists in. Town and Country ff somscsasts sas ensidet seiece Sectter, 14 Betmont, Bath %& PANNIER 
2 Adelphi Terrace, London, W. ©. 2. 7 oo. Situation. Easy Access. Fe: 3 ee sais 
MEMBERS ew ope rties 5 | conwen Bax—Paying: guests or, private | Lovely Views. Bedroom, Gas Fires. Go oa HoitpsworTHs Lip. | ®% Home-Made 
‘for children whilst parents were abroad. Box } - Excellent Table. a GOWNS—COSTUMES—COATS me H O0ve M ad é 


orists Telegraph Be WL k-5i8, Christian Science Monitor, 2 Adel- ; 
Fl grap <r n ||| bul ‘Terrace, London, W. C. 2. E. PR. WOOD | Be tale MILLINERY—BLOUSES, ete. 


Delivery Association We Ts Pie ons a ‘AUTOMOBI aA KNITTED GOODS—HOSIERY 
| Be . Me || a LONDON: 20 Cranley, Gardens, South OBE (& ,GENERAL ' | Marmalades and Jams 


Kensington, 8. W. 7—Paying guests re- ENGINEER 
ceived in select house, constant hot water, Crescent Works, Cresceat Low we apes Pottery, China, Glass, ete. GLOVES 


ee . , 5 eS 4 ie . Pi RR RS a a ou mS | h comfort; terms moderate. Repairs & Complete Overhau 3-5 CLIFTON STREET 
$2 St. Catherine W. ot & s Soe ee ; Phowe Kensington 6248. __ Petrol, Oll & Tyres Supplied. ‘Tel, 1018 DISTINCTIVE JEWELLERY : 


: -$ pees See ‘ et a ys cme sh, Clifto ill 4 Ke — - : a. + . . 
Uptown 3373 . Re eG IT. Bee. 1 peard rcatnence ta chatail og a eras ART DY SRE Seeaner | Genuine Antique Furniture Miss F. L. Spring : 
| : : a ot # i 0 ‘ he : ” 2 ip ‘ table, terms moderate. ' = gg Rey Over 24 — practical experience Fine Selection of Pewter Dressmaker and Costumer ILLIAM I] # 


Nun ee : Se Nm tr in Me cairn upervision. Quick Service, ial i 
O03 ante FI m, ee cc eS FRESHWATER BAY, Isle of Wight—Gueste Works: Circus Place 5 Cannon Street (Off Néw Street) st tases dag ’ 
Say it with vs Hs i | ee es, RS received lady's house, close sea, downs, links;| 4 Gloucester Street, Julian Road, Bath oz, : 13 QUEEN STREET Hove) LTO. 

: “. | good table; .terms moderate. MRS. DEEES, eo : ] S RB b res High- Class Millinery us 
: : | a : <9 | hitecliffe. : W. J. ASHER R Ova feam Bad ery BACK REGENT ROAD, BLACKPOOL GOWNS es 


BRIGHTON, SUSSEX—Board ag - yg My PLUMBER, SANITARY ENGINEER UVENILE OUTFITT Ny és 
> ok ee well appointed house; terms from 2% 8. H rs J ‘ ING 2 
: Mee eS SPOS MBS PAMBERT. The Haven, 8t. Michael's m2 aS ent i hae for 3 ¢ ar ad ] ey PRINTING FURNISHING 
WM. H. MACK ge ES Exo Bt sec: —— Briatol Road, ; os ) pew & KF. TAYLOR Tel. 1187 
1432 Bleury: Street ~ a? “m8 : BELFAST—Gentleman received a9 paying ata aos | ARTS and CRAFTS 
PA Sy Beng eA guest; £2.2.0 per week; garden. ‘‘GARRO MISS A. HAIGH 
AS. >. | . ||| TH," 10° Hawthornden’ Road, Knock, ELECTRIC LIGHTING F. HARDING : ! , motes 
x : | Bae % $3 , Heating—W I RE LE 8S S—Power P Ladies’ Outfitter Crafts displayed in our Galleries are well 
| ; ots BRIGHTON, SUSSEX—MISS JELLETT wel- Accumulators repaired. and ch : : ; worth @ visit. They give just that touch of 
Sn alge aloe yh te ar ag Rag tennis, ban 4 amen “3 “ om arged Winner of 5 Championships and 50 Gold Medals spay = - Spo caleonge aoe colour so necessary in the home today. 


stand, 30 Carlisle Road, Hove. Tel . 
————— <= je Baten ian Tel. 18?! Specialty: BISCUIT BREAD |== : —————=| KENT LACEY STUDIOS 


AMES PAYNE & SON 135 Western Road, Brighton. 
ROOMS TO LET —~ DF vee seed BOOTMAKEPS Send a p. c and we will call meneepoes—-Cleverays ne 


: : met... stati family having 4 or 5 , apa " 
u r re soot. stations. yeas Samly, baving or as Local Agents for the Famous Acocks Green BON BON A. H. SH AR Pr. Ltd. 
; : : | and’ attendance Senoumtrra bn es ENE TE ne eae we Rn sn aebe BRANCH .\ Small Heath S WEETS—SWEETS—SWEETS 20 and 21 East Street 
Better Fitting Footwear : | oe eae ew Peon. — Denning- ? SHOPS ‘Hay Mills Home-made toffee made with fresh ; 4 
IN ONE OF THE BEAUTY SPOTS OF THE SOUT ton Park Ra. Hampsteed 6068. |  Waldron’s Hotel ERE country butter—full cream. 3/- per 1b. | Art Needlework 


Victoria Road Silks, Wools, Fancy Linens 


) 7 NEAR Ri hmond Park, golf tennis; bed-sit- QUEEN SQUARE, BAT : : | 
COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, CLOSE TO FAMOUS GOLF. ting room, ‘private house; gase fire, electric] 1% minute Park fe" roy 8 se Romah | spvietic 2 anaes a 


: ts ight, , baths; Obristian Scientist pre- | Baths & Pu | — 
Pr oducts Always AN OLD WORLD HOUSE in a picturesque. setting with secluded . ferred.. Bor K-1016, ‘The Ohristian Science | moderate; Americans ponent ne get ar fh ogy BUY FROM THE  Nwrtana Bournemouth HOME DECORATIONS 


the Best and well-matured grounds, STONE-BUILT, weather-tiled and with. |}.| Moattor, 2. Adelphi Terrace, London, W. C. 2. = = - as eee pee 
be, CASEMENT WINDOWS, &c. . Containing 3-4 Reception’ room | | FOLKESTONE-—-Well furnished house, best << ae yi) ye 0, | See Display Advertisement for other branches, 
STUDIO or BILLIARD ROOM, 7-9 Bedrooms, Maids’ sitting room, 2 ||| position adjoining “the lens ;_ gas fires in bed- Bexhill-on-Sea_ - cea “ Freeman Hardy & Willis Limited Cliuthine ts iF 
Bathrooms, Cloakroom & excellent offices, THR: THR PRATT, 29. Clifto P Gardens Ti, prt ATNILA : 174 Old Christchurch Road Ot ing pecta 1STS 
, . <' : a. : . STAINES & eo. , 65 Commercial Road 
OAK’ and PANELLED DADOS, PARQUET: FLOORING, « - LONDON—Attrnctive rooms, from 37/6 per | - 612/614 Christchurch Road, Boscombe FOR WOMEN, MEN, 
OAK STAIRCASE, GALLERY and other interesting features. * -. ||| Weck with, Dremkfast; gas finds, elect ie gi|. «<.. Auctioneers, House r ~ : 94 High Street, Poole pila wt 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, COMPANY'S WATER, CENTRAL — Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 2. “and Land Agents les 3 Ture TINEN WAREHOUSE 


1200 Papineau re _ _ HEATING. | vet: 4 * 28° Devonshire Road, Bexhill | t : IRE , 
: Old-fashioned ‘STONE and TILED BARN. Good STABLING, heated. ~ ROSE WANTED £' 1'Sia Road, Gooden Seach, | JACOBEAN EXTENDING TABLES | secinGGi°'t WISE TPS E4222 sone NEEDHAM’S 


GARAGE (for 2 cars): and other-outbuildings, all fitted ELECTRIC ~ ||| | LONDON—Wanted, 9 position 9s manages: | rrp yy. NEVILL BAKERY _in Best Quality Figured Oa ANDERSON & McAULEY, ltd. | Castle Sq. Brighton (Phone 72) _ 


. LIGHT. “The ‘old-world gardens are a feature of the property With - Hissumome thareadhly experienced; Westend yn Se £5-10-0 y | 
ot their ornamental lawns, lil} pond, rock garden, kitchen garden, wood- | }{ | district preferred. oer K-1019, The Christian S1-& 53 Devonspire Road een FP tas ! x7T)’ PLUMMER ROGERS 
bs x “SOUTHAM PRESS - land & pasture and extend to about FOUR ACRES, more sas (up | Bciende, ha Mais" : Legge rere 3 ary 5a Bread cies i H. WwW. LO ‘ E & C9 poe ce nina dgglladagpinscate Shoe Specialists, Foot Fitters 
ee ited to SIXTEEN ACRES) being.available if required. n thoréugh knvwieige of Purreyor. to er eae peas. ‘Hotela & "a Hyeres EMPIRE Works BIRMINGHAM. nr Alger fs 28 Brunawicx Rotd, Shoreham-by-Sea 


GLISH. lac 
ENGLI ay with desires ities Ag abere- 23 Triangle Tel. 895 (exactly opposite G. P 


gn. 000. 7 peerage agent Spa Shy 
# 1070 Bl ury St M nt sa Freehold: Ss Guineas OF Near r offer Nat St aitah es I ‘lot Ein Grove neta Ri is ot a “devetiotions Nasa Kindly mention The Christian Science Monitor At “Your” Service 
oe Pen eh tare, Sesion, ae (28 HUGHES — tc on nigltge PINECOURT SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 
For full. particulars: appl ~ eae x MME. a? ae CON TO a , wN % SF FIEL LUT LE 
: Oe fp many facilities for the pro- enuntie iculars: pp y to the Owner's Agents, MESSRS. STUART. re : HUGHES 3 INTERPRETATION Priviniac acess i cl we? 


BTIC man, Tishes 
N & COQ.; 39/41 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, London, - ters al “or suftable es PURVEXOR OF HIGH-CLASS. MEAT . 
duction of good printing and _ - §. W. 3. Télephone ee 9320 (4 lines) Telegrams “Appraisal ‘position Mealter” videl 7% e Christian | pie ackyille Road. RITA MUNTON, L.R.A.M., A.B.S.M. oo oe, oe ae | Spoons and Forks, Safety Razors 
eo % $. rene: °y |||. Khights-London.”: Wee ee eae Lagoa, : N-SEA." SUSSEX Mid. Inst. T.OCK-UPS for Cars on Premises | J. IREFLAND, 203a, Western Road 


Brighton and Hove 


The many beautiful examples of Arts & 


Phone 5409 


| : be on 4 = : _ BXPERIENGRD NUWSR, aan desiring =a i . ie ears Gowns STUDIO CRANES’, Old: Square ee Sa ee 
oe se ia ER SOUT BRAT PE se to travel ; . i . - Bradford 
a PERCIVAL. ASHBY: MAIDA VALB & ST. JOHN'S WOOD vin. Dyce, Jamet’ Bqatre, Hast Newport, EVELYN DAVIS ; Macknurn esi icine 
a : am se i; PARIS HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SPA : 
» JOHN GORDON & SON FON. AA, RIA. 8. Messrs. SNELL & CO. |, stonetaxn-rrrint eas) aoatre Font lee . | © Alfresco Garage Ltd. DorotHy BELLAMY 
ie 44a. Westbourne Grove, J 10" yeare City. experience typist abd clerk:.| “TH. SHEATHER “yy W. BANISTER seks: Wiinaieaiaiae Dae — 
fe Limited a p London, W. 2. : (s (Leonard = rigs k* a By 1.) L referenced, Hey oo ; The Christian. tenes Gikacres of High-Class Dairy —_— Automobile Engineers Coats, Costumes, Coat-Frocks. wo- 
i i : . Phone: Park 6612° : : ee vaaane os Dect aoe 14 Monitor, 2 Adeiph Terrace, London, W. were ata DAIR 21 Simmons Street Auentes’ Ger Alvin, Austin, Sante piece suits. Gowns, Afternoon ‘and Eve- 


: : . ; Altctioneers,, Surveyors © bt sig : ) Nepean: Haat : 
| i c oP ; fe . x y! WwW NIED—4 domestic work , otéria Road, go Sea Part exchange d deferred terms ning. Furs, Millinery, Jumpers, 
: mm 0. M House and Estate Agent’ .. Surveyor| V. E A ae The » Christ! | Pure new mith delivered direct from the farm ’ 'sU ee on en ™ 
Ss ps e isst - erchants : of seth be aluers and Estate gents Beles 4 Motitor,. 2. ‘Adelphi Tervese, twice dai ie. * es wear. Ladies’ 2-Piece Suits, knitted 


Ladies Gentlemen's & Children’s Under- Mackintoshes. 
Science 


| Hstates Managed §=- Rents Collected |. BLOMFIELD COURT: MAEDA VALE |: “Ww — ‘RIZING sRADFO | 1 l 
* London W, C. Jumper Sults. Tennis Frocks Hosiery, FRIZINGHALL, BRADFORD Exclusive models at popular prices 
- Agents for -Income Tax—Claims and Reclaims | Tel. Paddington 7330- . 4 Lines. — ; og H KA’ I ‘Hi t t Telepho 73 
£ = = een te gee youth wishes to lear PERC ] ~ ts Hh elephone 1730 “ Diidon boven ee eal tetas 


Be Penmans Limited _ Che Bouse Bureau | HOLIDAY RESORTS wah t A comnegcing ny, DA oiivalit ‘it Gok |. House Repairs & Decorator J. WALSH’S JOHN HAIGH Bristol 


ee - " <r Raa 1 B 4 = , . 
Re o ‘Canadian Convetters Co. Ltd. : (M, A. RYAN) « a Pe ae AN IDEAL: eh aN ¥ HESoRT —ptenme - - Parkhurst Road Bexhill-on-Sea Hairdressing be. all its branches, Ladies ana Gentlemen S Failor Mi AN 
‘Sy ae - . CLUB a 8 oe wohl: and , uk — - - Permanent Waving Specialists. Breeches Maker, Liveries, Motor Clothing BRIDLE & N OR 
* " ) ‘ FousaS & - FLATS . qonends by er iat ‘POST. VACANT _ : fe" E. R H O DES ; All Toilet Requisites-in Stock. Specialist | The Cash F ] 
~stabitsned i 1366 _|' FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED r Dyiehurehy zclone to Lit- ee an . . 7 Preston New Road BLACKBURN | 8 Rawson Square, Bradford. Telephone 5287 ve Cash Furnishers 
; For Be ast Vv al ue in 


_} tlestone Golf Clad. Knlarged and saditorsted.  EEICHSTHR—Lady | “to, : 
2vOTRent Colscons | Sar aa ‘gnae vente | 2 meee We Sl hahaa Pa rt we ye THE BUTE CAFE» [ G. W. HOLT —_| SERRA PO ret peo 
. ; . ° ° i = S Ss. D- 

261 Fulha Road, London, 8. W. i : ry st kee Wisk as Hand sewn boot repairer. Repairs of every | Tel. 6838 & RESTAURANT. Est. 1894 ; s einied sit SIDEROAT oO ate rue - Ete. 
m: Roa n on, 3. a pply MRS. WARN NER, Py =; _feseription neatly & quickly executed, Luncheons—Teas— Dinners GROCER & PROVISION MERCHANT | hia ls , P panne, 4 sieteeal ne ete. an 
“ | 4 wal e o er’ escr 2 ¢ 


Hotel’ £ 40) o 


Telephone Kensington 2747. “ Hotel 5 Exchange Street, Blackburn 83 Southfield Lane . a 
— A ggg * Som > : : ” . | order. Your enquiries welcomed. 
LFERED DENNY | (Alongside Town “Hall) BRADFORD ee 588 | 11 Bridge _Stre eet 23 & 25 Lr. Cas <— St. 


CLAUDE W. BRIGHTEN _ BOARD AND RESIDENCE 28 sdanpeiven KENT, ENG, — Wanted a PE aha Naa Tele : 


Fellow DAY: the Surveyors’ Institution. cook and houseparloarmaid wages, eve hy , : : 
Fellow of Th : Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Tailor —— 
elidw of The Land Agents’ Society KENSINGTON, LONDON’ (Western 5293) | convenience; might cute ladies. Write ins, 3 WHERE YOU MAY BUY Tlf lt sa 


LAND AGENT & SURVEYO at 19 ce of Wales Terrace, W, 8, 2 | WRIGHT,,Stangrove Pa 7 
° $8 HIG H STREET ‘MAIDENHEAD. . ‘quiet exclusive retreat in the best i! _ Eversley Road, Bexhill-on-Sea : - 
COUNTRY ESTATES "MANAGED IN tion overlooking Ci ae ata 2 CAMBRIDGE—Working ousekeeper wanted THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR aa 
, PARTS. minutes from Kensington Palaop and beat Ist July; good nee AID small, house, pate ‘rade MOTOR CAR 
ops; every comfort; per attention ’ , } N p. N J}OTLAN 
Meds OGILVY’S Limited ; ie ation” CORNWALL to ae soon, . by resident proprietress ; terms moderate. Cambridge, ges rs Birkenhead _ os eS See eee Let us quote you. 
Montreal, P, Q. ’ > minutes sea; also furnished cottage. MRS. | SMALL PRIVATH RESIDENTIAL HOTEL aesgnonaiens ies domesticated young fy omen OW Gi m. Ledge. 160 Demndacy fend. tae eneleh emia 
an cx —— MILLS. London—Two minutes from Earl’s Court | Seutiewomen for Nursery ' Hotel : for summer Do Birmingham—W. H. Smith & Son, 19-21 Cor- mm. -s yk lay a pee = ~ mea Any make supp ‘ 
a Sa Station; inclusive terms from 3 guineas. For | Bolidays. Apply 33 Glazbury Road, gue atee. Maison ré- poration Street, ford Hill, N 16. wean. * cine mee _ 1 
POLPERRO, CORNWALL—Freehold build- | particulars apply Bo 9 Christian | Western 1740, Brighton '& Hove—John Beal & Son, 55 East | ford Hill, N 16. toad MEEKAN ROSE & CO. 
CHAS. J. HILL ing gd for sale; overlooking harbour; lovely | Science Monitor, 2 e, London, $$$ 7 f Street, Brighton; J. Clegg, 34 Upper Rus- Wandsworth Road. Ss. W. 8. 4, West Street, B ristol 
. bdewhabt non £850. a Mat Se i 0% MRS, EK. WINDLE,, phone 3786 | "TEACHERS ; 4 ; * Artistic Millinery 5 eee Dy Aa lab love: Wo Westminster—Atkinson, 44 Vauxhall Bridge ' — , 
; a Smith & y 30 Church Road, Hove: N. Road: Arthur Fawn, 165 Ebury Street; May Ic RE > NI. AN H ARDY & VW ILLIS 


‘Registered : 7 " and Gowns 2 
LON ° : 2 t Road, Brighton; 8. R. & Williams, 24 Ebury Street, St. James’, 38. 
, ROE yo dsm  ~ Heenan sington High Street-Vety comfortable, smal Piano Instruction. x | Ghapuaa 2 Wentera Ite flover W. 1; Scotter & Law, 7 Buckiubam Palace Limited 
: . BECKENHAM, KENT—Pleasant, convenient | private hotel, ; A Ay ves : Bristol—M Beard, St. Michael’s P. O Koad A. W. Brown, 39 Tothill St., 8. W.; sUTLILe 
x . y Fer situation, detached freehold house ; lounge h il, Pe eet? Comatant : SOC) Tae eee erat, “All, Grades 249 Grange Road, Birkenhead ap a se apie i : ™ 7 Rottom, 32 Duke St., 8S. W. 1; 
od a) lo ists” @ large sceptiod. 4 beacoome, geid’ betaroon!, | eves anise lampe; excellent chet en ptasion ‘Mme. D Nem Telephone 772 Birkenhead Rury—W, HH. Smith & Son, Bolton St. iT. J, Kelson, 79 Rochester How. 8. W 1 27 Castle Street 
: r S ~ Q 23 Campden House Road c.. €zZsoO e és 4 . , Ww Hi. Smith & 8 Gorringes Shipping «& Awericanu News 


odern « kitchen, attractive gard f Meg 

att Farage: price moderate ; aay distance Chria- | Seeenmte. & Beraten Sin Graduate of Leipzig Conservatoire - : Ghatham—W, it Smith & Sou, 95 High St. a ee ee ae GERTRUDE LONG 

4897 Sherbrooke St. W. “. clence © church. Write Gret te Box LONDON—Hotel Roland, Roland Houses, | Pupil of Rubinstein. ; Gllansens ) Cheltenham—Wyman & Son, Great Western ahs, 2g ” Cota Library, 42 Merton Road, 183c Redland Road, Durdham Downs 
W. 19 


212 BRISTOL - Tele: 12 


in 


K-1021, The Christian Sectence reas, 2 | Old Brompton Road, South Kensin High T Ss 
gton, terms ighest Testimonials Railway, St. James. Square, ct nts rE ten ae 
(One store only) Adelphi Terrace, Jondon, W. ©. from 8guineas; no extras; gas fires; excellent | 13 West Cromwell Road, pad, London, S. W. 5 Chingford—T. R. Blumson, 112 Chingford HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ OUTFITTER 
cuisine; vegetarians catered for; close to Met. 10 0 Geel Moule foc Table and Bed Liven Mount Road, South Chingford; Brimble, 52 RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS—ENGLAND Spec ialist in Sports Ready-to-Wear 


LONDON, Clapham Common—Commodious and Tube St 
Station; buses all rts Lond Station Road. : : a , 1s. s « 
9-room house, easy access town, close bus, Phone Kensington 5762. - 4 womens S I N G I N G GRANGE ROAD, BIRKENHEAD ‘ Croydon——-M rs. T.. A. Woodcock, 5 The Ex- wa 9g FP ra AE ce ate Sol 4G sar Bue rit a Person: itl + supe r v a ton. 


trams; lower part let; possession of upper . ; ‘roy 
? change, Brighton Road, South Croydon. ; " . : Ro, - 
B O W E N ~ ri five a “yy bath; garden; lease 62 “LONDON, 28 Pembridge Gardens, W. 2 Telephone 2676 Birkenhead . disematte-W. IL. Smith &@ Son, 20 Pariia- ( Week). 2m. an! abo theca roar’ L ANE & ROBINSON 
ground rent £8.10.0. £820. Apply Tel. —Most attractive private hotel, close to THE ‘“CECIL” HAIRDRESSERS ment St. a hs henchnest age ay ends: QUALITY SHOES 


Limited ttersea 1020 or Box K- 1018, The Christian he : — 
tubes. and buses, to City and West End: 59 Woodchurch Lane, Prenton Hornsea—S, Allerton, Newbigin; 8S. Bernard, Blackpool (Waterloo Koad), Blackpool (Cen- For Ladies, Gentlemen & Children 


Science Ts 2 Adelphi Terrace, London, 
W. C. 2. ° ‘Anclusive terms from: £3.3.0; exceptionally | assistant ‘Teacher to” Herman Klein, saliie Permanent Waring, Manicure, Marcel Waving, BA il) mean Bromby’s, newsagents, Monu-| [fal); Brackuell, L. S. W. R.; Brighton &{ og, whiteladies Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


Restaurant ee. ong ton sate arrangements for of “Bel Canto,’’ receives pupils at 40 Avenue Shingling, etc. ment Bridge Bookstall, 418 Beverley Koad: Hove, 8S. R.; Bromley North, 8. R.; Brom- | Repairs well done. ‘Tel. 2EOR. 


business people. . ee 
et Road, Londos, N. W. 8. Tel. Hampstead 47. Fully qualified assistants, ° F. Woodcock & Son, newsagents, 163 At and 2 8. Rag Ad 


"a , (462 St. Catherine Street West TO LET—FURNISHED LONDON—S : 
- ae : —_— 2 >—Small private residential -hotel, RYAN GIPPS. L. R Hessle Road. 
vs loniiien nian 18 mentee Bath ones sans’ etatiena'’ MRS. B GIPPS, L. R. A. M, oF ket P S. R.; Catford Bridge, S. R.; Caterham, 
i Choice food served at reasonable) “SKIPTON, YORKS.—Beautiful old cottage | cooking, cleanliness assured; -conatan (Miss Helene Johner) Birmingham ew Sxmith  & Son, 60 : Allerton 8. RY Chelmsford. a 1S. BR: Chertsey. of, 
» &. 3 1eltenha >; Col- 


A prices in comfortable surroundings by | in the Yorkshire ‘Dales, England, to le Solo pianiste, pupil of Tobias Matthay. 
ngla t from | water. Appl DONAL 
_ Sourteous employees. September 1st, 1926; rent £150 per year; | Cranley Gardens, 8. W. a 2274 Ken. | Resistered teacher of plano and solo. | ~ | tend. eed W, H. Smith & Son, 81 High st.| chester, L. N. @. R.: Croydon (East), 8. 
J. cottage fully furnished: five bedrooms, two | sington. i ee 3 Singing, prepares pupils for the profes- | / . Maidenhead— 3 mith & 8 B Py v Croydon (Addiscombe Rd.), S. .R.; Derby, | 
_ J, A. BOWEN; Proprietor. sitting rooms, kitcben, bathroom, all modern sion- at 14 LS yg Road, Prong i eee om om Bene Yue! 6. M. §.; Eastbourne, 8. R.; Epsom. 8. R. | D yers and Cleaners 
; ’ 0 ° } : 
_ SPORTING GOODS riding roads caatintactory re "eanen SOUTHPORT 115-117 ‘Wirmore Street, Londen, W. gv ©. BAN ZLE Maryport—W. H. Smith & Soa, $4 Senhouse Weateme’ | o. Wet ag ae High | SON. LTD 
bh 8 ‘. : . S.5 ver- 


WORTH-WHILE RADIO Separate tables. Private. tennis law 
ea D. as poo ng 
LONDON, Near Marble Arch—Charmi From 3 to 4 guineas, AFES eo ' Y (Hxchange Station, both stalis): Liv-| praNos. PLAYER-PIANOS & MUSIC 
. B CARTMEL & SON bijou house to let furnished, antique Cheng Tariff, 54 ‘Park er Tel, 2737. _SYDNEY. ROBJOHNS i —_ aw H. Saiith ‘& Gon, 20. The erpool (Central Station); Liverpool (Lime PIANOS, PLAYER-I O8'S 
» 4801 Wellington St., Verdun Bluthner grand piano, telephone, electric, fires, ee a ee ee Noord’, HL Smith & Son, 35 High st.| Street); Loughborongh, L. M. S.; Manches- 66 Park Street, Bristol 
. ‘Third Avenue Tel. York 7161 | dining, drawing rooms (parquet foce) ; # See LONDON, Hyde Park (72 Oxford Terrace), VIOLINIST Uni St | Oubera-—-Alaen & Co. Ltd, 35 Cornmarket ter (Victoria); Manchester (Central); Man-) - —s 
—— rooms, dressing room, bath W. 2—High class residential hostel} tor ladies; mon pt St: W. H. Smith & San, Cornmarket. cueeies  (Laneee Reed); Manchester (Unters 
ry “Wellington: Car Stops at the Door trp 20.0 per week. edapieeses “Paddington oane pew beard-residence oe. eek; -sep- Lessons at Wigmore Hall Studios, W. 1, Fi Ww Portsmouth and Southsea—W. a Smith & te , yey (Hxchange) : sty nent EF URNISHINGS 
ee arate cubicles; temporary visitors and 28 Campden Hill Square, W. 8. ive ays Son, Palmerston Road, Sou on-Tyne (Centra 4 N. .t Norwich 
Ww nt 8862 week; every comfort. Phone Paddington 7 i teeere? NP PAB y ee oe he 
estmou y & 1732, London. Tel. Park 2002 Purley—Morgan’s Library, 2 High Stree 8.; Nottingham, Victoria: Orpington, S. R.; NEWBERY & SPIN NDLER Ltd. 


- OXFORD—To let furnished, a pleasant : “_ 
HOW ARD J. WARR Tudor: built hotse, south aspect, hi righ « LONDON—Temporary residence for quiet MY WINTER Midland Arcade a oe amg Sfreet, & Son's Oxted, 8. Re:  g Rochdale, L. M8: St. me mend - Peed ae ee 
conveniences ‘ r ose neédi Tre and atten- ' A nnes, 3 4 es, L. y} . ueen -oad. one 70, ‘ 
to Miss Rochdale—Supplied to order by any local news Sevenchite (Tub's mii), S h.: Sheffield. , 3 . 
MEN’S WEAR SPECIALIST 


dry ; rtm ? 
Ss tres den. tetinis cour ‘one cote’ te or phone MINNIB A. . " . . 
ete Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Oxfo close to us.” Apply DAVIS, ARMSTRONG, é2 Cla R4., Holland Teacher of Elocution . Market St., Leicester agent. L. M. 8.; Shortlands, 8S. BE. C. R.; South- 
Tailér 7.The Turl. Park, W. 11. Park so | Private lessons—Classes, ampton West. 8. R.: ree. L. RB. ay 
* > 129 St. Mark’s Road . ; R. R.; Southport, L. M. 8. [ Seutaom, L. 8. Hats, Hosiery Dyinentie 


a eae LONDON—First floor, two-roomed baicon N—Cosy, comfortable, clean. ARDEN ‘Lond | W.-10 <4 Park 49338 a ' , . : Ww. R.: Stockport (Ed eley) 7 7. ae Pe ND , 
ou a York 5732 suite: use of kitchenette and bathroom: Peden HoUsE 60/61 Princes Square, Bayswater, | na . Chocolates “tes o. Cakes @ Tl _¥ i den. 17 tte 5 St. Stoke-on- Trent. L. M ¥". Rtiond. S. Wa Gat Lies, Gloves Tailor & 
ERD UN ae July for about two months, 33 Glazbury. W. 2; stands in large gardens; inclosive terms MISS CISSIE DURANT ance. oe Fleet Street. Hes ey ~ a Mu. 8; veins vy _—— HENRY WALL Outfitter 
. ° 7 . . .: Tunbridge ells Jentral), &. = 


estern 1740.: from 45/- per <9 no. extras; liberal table; Warlingham, 8S. R.; Wandsworth | - 212, Cheltenham Road, Bristol 


-SABERTON’S eee Soot. _ Baek BxPe limited number of hours free, “BP Warwick—W. 1. Smith 4 mst. | § lingham, 8. R.: Wandeworth | 

“Hi St. Catherine Strost Wet | ____CORRICES TOLET | , L0NoO, New, Kemngion, Moree | | wan tinogne, wuss srupios, | Mme. Winwood Russell | wieeriac teuds pits SS] fail 8: Stet fe yi weet 

VENIRS—Indian, Ivory Novelties. | _LONDON—Pieasant ground floor rooms suit-| mended; £2.5; partial board. ‘Box ‘50, ‘The nthe Recenter nn nts oe & . BP. or ruareamigr Tarring Crossing, M. 8.: Worthing teeitel Ss. R., hampton, 1. A practical method on how to purchase & 

. : Guide i able for practitioners fnces ery oo at- | Christian Science Monitor, 2 Adelphi Terrace, : by-Sea, 8. R. ech br gE a a "tee nena 
Tipe, Manse George A. Russell 


ins, 
», literature st Of | tendance, | of waiting | room. rome, Aeply | 14 | Lenten. W. C. cx '. DRESS AGENCIES se soerpont CrP oR RE 
Dees tides Bonn tc ‘ Aecton—Gibbons” Library, "68 Station gti Bakerloo ee & Castle, Piccadilly wood, Road, St. Anne's Park, Bristol. 
_ 5160 - ¥: efton House,| = BETTY BYNG buys and sells ladies’ |. B08: Station, & Kerloo Tube—Ele Ane 
“SERVICE FL A 116 North Marine Road, % minute sea, Floral slightly worn or unwanted wearing 4A V . ° S ° li “a eae reus, e 
TS Hall re chee ro Lake, overlooking tennis parel; she would be plonsed if you would oice-Production pecialists Bettere Eb. J. Hale. . Lavender Swpep ; Central London Tube—Marble Arch; Notting- HAROLD F. HOW ELL 
Fi ine p Stationery LONDON, MAYFAIR — Bachelor superior | bath: piano. ee ee | gall oe pone ~ = el. Sloane 3082 Place, | & Staff give lessons in singing, Piano- ws, 208 Battersea Park Road:| Mill Gate: Oxford Circus;. Bank. The Pilemarsh Garages 
service: flats furnished or unfurnished. . Box } 2 ~ . London, 8, W ‘ G. H. Richardson, 151 Lavender Hill; A.| City & South London—Clapham Common; REDFIELD, BRISTOL 
§ BOO STO E, | K-798, rhe Christian ence gueniter, 2 Adet- , ret net ee eaten gr yr pew ge + residence for y forte, Rudiments & Theory. Tolman, 54 Battersea Rise: Reeves, 78 St. Stockwell; London Bridge: Oval. Automobile Engineer & Agent 
i ‘Hotel ae = ce Wat Ens siitied atten: MAKIN | John’s Hill; T, Palmer. 119 St. John’s Bill ;.)\District Railway—Blackfriars ; Charing Cross: Accredited MORRIS Dealer 
eat Hotel tion. White Re B 3. G. ROBINSON, High DRESS : a. | All enquiries to 35-38 Cranes Studios Checkley, 20 d. - Earl's Court; Hammersmith; Mansion House; Supplies, Tel. 7044 Repairs 


View, B ‘ - : Brixton—Hodson's, Ss. Ww. Putney Bridge; Richmond: St. James’ Park: : : 
AUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE _ 1489. rooke Avenue, or telephone Harrow makes up ladies’ own material Old Square, Birmingham . ; TT. Kitchenside, 31 Electric “Avenue, Stoave Square; Temple; Victoria; Turnham GILBERT TRUBODY 


9. 
ery successfully ot t 6 ery Mes 
HARROW | WEALD— Mrs. PRO Dm wat 165 Nelson Road, Hornsey, London, N. 8. Thong 6455 Cent. a Some, eee Walk:  Kenaing Metropolitan Hallway — mete Street: Glouces.| Grocer and Provision Merchant 
;, spécial attention; bedroom empty on |. DAY & EVENING DRESSES ART LEATHER WORK hom Place, 8. :| ter Road; treet, Kensington ; South 64 St. Mark’s Road, Eastville 
ground floor leading on to lawn. Tel. Harrow 927, | Ladies" own materials. A. L. TRUSCOTT, | HAND BAGS, PURSES, BOOKCOVERS, ETC. 
eONDON, 37  Courtfield Gardens, th 69 Sparsholt Rd., Orouch Hill, London, N. 19 Exclusive Embossed & Tinted Designs. 


Piceailin’ Tebe—Mrompten Road: Dover St.:| Orders delivered to all parts of the City 


Holborn; Hyde Park Corner; Knightsbridge : 


Leicester Square: S. Kensington. H. E. SAUNDERS 


i on 

Kine'e 
reall Clapha h St; G 
on—A vate residential hotel, really PE as OLS : ETH ‘. COOPER $ . 
ble and central coon ag water, e. EMBROIDERY ‘ee Weoasibe, Dickens Heath, Shirley yt si | ery Street, BO. 4:| © a R.—Paddington (No. 2), Westbourne ee and Provision Merchant 


gas fires ; from 3 gns. Western Park. 
: “HAND EMBROIDERED ladies’ underwea *% Byward Street, Gt. Tower Street, | x. E. R.—Finchley, Church End: King’s 7 Cotham Road South, | ristol 
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sony , 1 Moscow ae RSE n, W. 2. . mith & : "| 8. R, m Junction London | Cutlery that will cut. Spoons and Forks, 
$550. Ra Bridge: Forest Hill. Silver and Klectro-plate. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS UNDER CITY HEADINGS 
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Bromley—Kent 


~ 


oi 
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GEORGE PyrKE & SONS 
Home Furnishers 


Removal & Storage Contractors. 


147-148 High Street, Bromley, Kent 
Telephone: Ravensbourne 2601- 2602 


PIANO : 
ROBERT MORLEY & CO. 


5 Aberdeen. Buildings. # ‘High Street 


Head Depot—108: High Street, Lewisham 
Factory—Hoibeach. ‘Road, Catford 


TUNING & ‘REPAIRS 


Telephone Chislehurst 322 


WILLIAM BRIDGEN 
Corn, Hay & Straw Merchant 
CHISLEHURST 
Deliveries in the neighbourhood 
Bickley, Bromley & Sidcup 


FOR DIAMOND & GEM JEWELLERY 


P. H. EDE & CO. 


Distinctive Jewellers 


‘ We specialize in Repa 
?1 High St., Bromley Tel. nn ee OE 2768 


ALEX. TOSLAND & SON 


Furnishing Specialists 
Bromley, Kent 
Telephone: Ravensbourne 216 


BROMLEY ELECTRICAL & 
WIRELESS SUPPLIES 

B3 Masons Hill BROMLEY, KENT 

Phone Ravensbourne 2803 

ELECTRICIANS and RADIO SPECIALISTS 


EA Vookers ¢ Leo yZristed 


Builders and Contractors, 34 Heathfield Road, 
Bromley, Kent. Tel. Ravensbourne 1 
Decorations & Window Cleaning. 


RUSSELL & BROMLEY, Ltd. 
Exclusive Shoes for All Occasions 
7 Ravensfell Parade 
High Street. Bromley 
Phone Ravensbourne 3121 and 3122 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 
of high grade manufacture ge aecge 
and complete school outfits at 
ALFRED PARSONS 
38 and 39 High Street, Bromley, Kent 
. Telephone Ravensbourne 302 


Camberley 
ANTIQUE MODERN FURNITURE 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS 
sess gps & BAGGAGE a, 


GOODS OF ANY KIND PACKED 


RP. 3POVER'SONS TELEGRAMS: 


68 LONDON 


London Road and Park Street 
CAMBERLEY, SURREY 
Special repairers to R.A.C., A.A. & M.U. 

Agents for | 


WOLSELEY, ALVIS, RHODE, 
CHRYSLER & CLEVELAND CARS 


“THE BLACK CAT” 
~'" TEA 'ROOMS 


5 Frimley Road, Camberley 
(Telephone Camberley .106) 


HOME-MADE CAKES 
AND JAMS 


Orders Taken. 


FRANK C. BATH 


Furnishing and General Ironmonger 
Builders’ Merchant 
80 and 82 Park St., 


Camberley, Surrey 


_[OUSE ,, -\uGuSTA 


FOR 


Wom .EN’S WEAR 


HICKMOTT & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS 


PRINTERS and STATIONERS 
7 London Road, Camberley 


Singer Sewing Machines 
Cash or easy terms to suit customers’ 
requirements. 


HEMSTITCHING and PICOT EDGING 
%. F. BEAL The Arcade, Camberley. 


~V.L.A. WAX POLISH 


8 a combined cleanser and polisher for mir- 
ors, silver, brass, copper, leather and furni- 
ure; 2/- per tin. Prepared solely by ‘eS 
itn Beechcroft, 224 Gordon Road, Camberley. 


CHENNELLS 
' 1 Belmont Road 


General Stores- and: Confectionery 


F. C. EWENS & SONS 


WINDOW CLEANERS 
and CARPET BEATERS 
WOODLANDS ROAD, CAMBERLEY 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Wireless & Shades 
Telephone: Camberley 6 


E. V. LOMAS-SMITH 
29 29 High Street Camberley 


| 4 H, “cesta &. Co. 


intique icensed Value 
Cabinet Making é Upholstery a 


ialists in Curtains and Loose Covers 
leh S8t., Camberley Phone 303 Camberley 


Canterbury _ 
F,. A. MATTHEWS 


St. Margarets St., Canterbury 
ABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER 
.. OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 

SELSPHONS 96 


Chester 
etree.” I Se 
J. COLLINSON & CO.. 


6 Eastgate Row, Chester 
Telephone 603 


For Ladies’ & Gentlemen's Exclusive Footwear 


_Claygate—Surrey 
Day Old Chicks. 


Hatching Eges 
New Laid Eggs 


Major L. W. Bird 
Prince’s Meadows 
Claygate 
Phone Leatherhead 66 


Croydon _ 
We can supply you with 


Any Make of Car 


With efficient Service to follow 


Moore’s Presto Motor Works 
Limited 
North End, Croydon 


STANBRIDGE GBEALL 


High-Class Stationery, Books and 
Fancy Leather Goods, etc. 
4 The Broadway, Coulsdon, Surrey 


A. C “PAYEER 


Phone Croydon 2234 


Orders executed from any London store 
list. Personal attention. 


Family Grocer and Provision Merchant 
108 George Street, Croydon 


MADAME BLANCHE 


40 London Road, West.Croydon 
Phone Croydon. 
(From Oxford St., W. 1) 
COSTUMES—GOWNS—MILLINERY 
Also at 9 Brighton Road, Redhill 


MAISON JEAN 


Ladies’ Hairdresser 
9a George Street, Croydon. 
TeL Croydon 2483 
HOCKEY & BRIMACOMBE 
High-Class Grocery and Provisions 


Addiscombe, Croydon 
Phones Addiscombe 1340 and 1035 


FREEMAN HARDY & WILLIS 
Limited 


~ 
ial 


$2 North End 46 North End 
73 South End 8 London Road 
239 Lower Addiscombe Rd. and Redhill 


Derby 
TAYLOR & BRIGGS . 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


Country House Plant—Automobile Electrical 
Repairs—Wireless Accessories 


26 & 28)\The Strand, Derby Tel. 701 
Confectioners & Bread Bakers 
Championship & Gold Medal Winners 


W. H. WILLIAMSON & SONS 
Franchise St., Wardwick, & East, St., a 


Café at Wardwick Branch. ‘Tel. 


The BRITISH AUTOPLAYER 


a “perfect” player piano. 
Price 160 guineas net. 


Sole Agents: 
J. WISHER & SON, London Rd., Derby 
FREEMAN HARDY & WILLIS 
| Limited 
10 and 12 St. Peter’s St. 


Halifax 
(Continued) 
For 
LOTUS, DELTA 
K! QUEEN, 
SHOES 


SEED BROS. 


‘8 Crown St., Halifax 


GOR 


Harrogate 


Gro. Newsy & Co., LTD. 


Fish, Game and Poultry Salesman 


Established 1855 


ONE SERVICE ONLY THE BEST 


James St. 


EDWARD STANDING, Ltd. 


Tel. 6 and 12 


Family Grocers 
Tel. Nos, 1041, 1042, HARROGATE 
Cafe Station Square 
Branch Stores, 20 West Park. Tel. 90 


JACKSON BROS. 
TAILORS 
21 Station Square 


We are now showi a dainty col- 
lection of Coat Frocks, Coats and 
Jumper Suits for. ee wear, at 
moderate ‘prices. Tel,’ 883. 


—W.H. SLATER & Son L”? 
HOUSE CABINET BAKERS : 


Coinooure Un ONSAGABLE ABR 
ateitancee 


20.21 28 WERT PARR 


W. M. MILTHORP 


Coal Merchant 


8 Victoria’ Ayenue, Harrogate 
Telephone 1461 


PEMBROKE PRIVATE = 
Queen are 

A perogr ag ‘house’ s taeee Pebation: 

near station Pe gf tennis cont ae 


rage. rietress: 
hone 966. 


lephon 


FREEMAN HARDY & WILLIS 
Limited - 


15a Beulah ‘Street . 


Ladies’ Exclusive Shoes" 


WARD & CO., LTD. 


48 Parliament Street, Harrogate 
hone 747 


ARTISTIC N EEDLEWORK 
DAINTY PRESENTS’ 


Needlework Pictures and Tapestry 


MARION CHANDLER 
16 Crescent Road, Harrogate 


Harrow-Middlesex 


DRESSMAKING 


LADIES’ OWN MATERIALS 
-GOWNS REMODELLED 
Mary Hartley, 25 Radnor Road, Harrow 


Leeds 


_feontinued) 


Liverpool 


(Continued) 4 


Showrooms 


8 & 10 NEW BRIGGATE 
LEEDS 


Glass, China and Cutlery . 


‘Francis E. Cox. 


AUTOMOBILE ENGINEER 


Every Make of Car 
With Good Service 
68 Albion Street, Leeds 


MISS L. POBJEE 


Florist and Fruitérer 


11 ALBION ST., LEEDS 
Telephone 21764 


WM. BROOKE & SON LTD. 


Tei. $ 


NEW WORTLEY, Leeds 
Motor Delivery 
Reasonable Prices 


MISS A. WELLS 
17 Chapeltown Road, Leeds 


COSTUMIER & DRESSMAKER 
Expert Coat Maker 
Reasonable Charges 


SCHOFIELDS Lid. 
Victoria Arcade 


See our advertisement on another 
page of this issue. 


A. E. ASTBURY, 
' Painter and Decorator 


2 Norwood Terrace 
Victoria Road, Leeds 


J. W. BRETT 


Painter and Decorator 


300 Kirkstall Road, Leeds 
Telephone 22056 — 


FINEST MOTOR LUBRICATING OIL 
. A Grade for Every Car 
Super Quality Oil at Lowest "Prices 
Any quantity large or small supplied 
The Victoria Oil Compa 
Tel. ' 26758 Ridge ‘ Works, Meanvrood Road 


: Leleester 
H ERIN GTON S: LTD. 


' 


Hairjeening by ‘tale 


‘ Market,Street hares Bowling Green sure 


U ful Present 
pret SRR tx OF 
Pitin i0/- 3 Printed Ble. 


“ printet a nee oo Tete’, Bookmaker .. , 
29 Go reet, Leicester eo Os 


‘kK. BENNION ~ 
aT Stretton Road 


* 


7. 


Leicestér 

Ladies’ and. Children’s Dressmaking.. 
Re-modelling. Lingerie to .order, _ 
Ladies’ own material made up. 


Huddersfield i 
F. GLEDHILL & CO, 


Painters and Decorators 
Bradford Road, Huddersfield 


Dewsbury 


ASP APAPASLAAMA LPPPAPLPAPPP PPP PP LAPP LPP LD SPO 


MARGARET HEPPLE 


GOWNS 
JUMPERS—KNITWEAR 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, etc. 


53 Westgate, Dewsbury 


a 


Exeter 


Jj. L. TANNAR, Ltd, 


HIGH GRADE 
SHOE SPECIALISTS 


62 High Street, Exeter 


Gateshead-on-Tyne _ 
GRAHAM—For Millinery 


Made to order, or ready-to-wear. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Underwear; 
good value. 


27 Whitehall Road 


Guildford | 
MISS TRILL 


184 High Street, Guildford, Surrey 


LACE EXPERT 


Cleaning, Restoring, Transferring and 
Remodelling Antique Lace. 
Lace for sale. Terms moderate. 


Halitax 


LASSPPSSPPPPPAPAP 


f 
Specialists in 
Dairy Fed Pork, Prime Scotch Heifer 
and Bullock Beef. Also Mutton 


1 Saville Parade Tel. Halifax 2200 
Also at 124 Westgate, Bradford 


SCULPTOR 


Monumental Work. of 
every descfiption undertaken 


WALTER SWINDELL \ 
PELLON, HALIFAX | 


a 


ot Cheltenham 


_ HIGH-CLASS GROCER 
~ PROVISION MERCHANTS 


W. VALE: & CO. 


| 38-4 Winchcombe Street Phone 733 
‘Agent for Dfxons Soap 


_ __ REEMAN HARDY & WILLIS 
pe. Limited 


ALBERT BOOTH,’ R. P. C., M. I. P. 
Drainage schemes earried out, 
a Be Re pn Tanks & Purifying Beds. 
WE ‘Gon AINS. Dust Bins FY bl each. 
ge 


Grange Works, Sowerby ms 
Phones 107 & 186 
Watch Specialists @ unliats 
COPP BROS. 
d, Halif 
Watch, Cit lock, Soni. & Gramophone 
Repairs. 


______397 High Street 


MISS IVY HADFIELD 


Pupils received or visited. 
1 Ashbourne Grove | 


| WORKS, Tuel lane, HOWEKBY BRIDGE 
aorerrerestegmerenssiretitataeneeaneoniae 


RICHARD HITCHEN 


Builder, Contractor € Sculptor 
- Manufacturer of Artificial Stone for all 


High Class Meat Purvéyors | 


YORKSHIRE BEEF & 
PORK COMPANY 


4 ’ 


GOOD- COAL 
at Low Prices 


HULL 
CIVIL SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION Ltd. 


7 Newland Avenue, Hull 
Secretary—SAMUEL W. CORT / 


H. ANDERSON 


Builder 
Bricklayer, 
&F Plasterer 


Repairs Promptly Attended to 


65 Folkestone Street, Hull 
- Telephone—Central 4066X5 


Kingston-on-Thames 
MILLI N ERY 


18 High St. 
Kingston-on- 
Thames 


ssc Leeds 


WALTER BARKER 


. Family Grocer 


The Store for Discriminating Buyers 


Hyde Park Corner 255 Roundhay Road 

57 Great George St. Street Lane, Roundbay 

19 Roundhay Road Harrogate Rd., Chapeltown 
and at Capitol Buildings; Meanwood, Leeds. 


 High-Class Furs 
M. LUCAS & CO. 
WOODHOUSE LANE, LEEDS 
For Faultless Furriery 
Best of Quality, Value & Taste 
Renowned for Remodelling 
Visit or Telephone 27287 


WHITE HEATHER ‘LAUNDRY 


HARRY J. ODOM. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Tailor 
Habit and Breeches Maker 
"Phone 5063 - ' 42 Silver Street 


Limited 


3 Cheapside __36 Gratiby.St._ seen Se 


Leytonstone 


23711—Coal Merchants—Est.: 1859 


FREEMAN HARDY & WILLIS 


Prompt Service | 


For Everything ae a “Wear. and for] . 


A 


Phone’ 5018 | 


4 


THE PIONEER STORES, Lro. 


only a 
a Palace. 


may be we 
**Home.,”’ 


it 
make it 


our practical resources in FURNIT 
BED PETS, LINENS, CH 
HARDWARE, 
one end -—The making of a 
HOME” at the most economical prices. 
All our goods are marked in PLAIN 
oe aa for CASH or OUT-of-IN- 
O . 


INA 


9 to 19 Bold Street, Liverpool 


GEORGE HENRY 


TEE 


In the north of England the 
word Fashion and the name of 

_ Lee are synonymous. Lee’s, too, 
stand for all that is best in 
Service and. Quality of Mer- 
chandise. 


‘ 
heule 


@ Se dows te 


THE. ‘STORE OF. FINE QUALITIES 
e AND i, laa TE PRICES 


“YREECE'S CAFE 

, at " Parkér Street 

, Outstanding Features 

\ QUALITY. OF FOOD 
“MODERATE PRICES © 
‘NO SUBSTITUTES 

’W. LITHERLAND & CO., Ltd. 


23 Bold Street 25 Liverpool 


China, Earthenware, Glass 
English, Colonial and Foreign 
Productions 


REPRESENTATIVE DISPLAY IN 
OUR 4 EXTENSIVE SALOONS 


HOME MADE CHOCOLATES 
.' AND SWEETS. ~ 
MS shensier boxes a speciality 


C..M. Jeffery, 22 A, Sandon Bldgs. 
Old Post Office Place, Liverpool 


or Holiday Wear 


: ‘Drapers 
Outfitters Furnishers 
High Road, Leytonstone, E. Nn. 


G. J. HARDY 


For Reliable Hosiery 
Gloves & Underwear, etc 
11/12 Station Parade 
Leytonstone, EB. il 
"Phone Wanstead 873 


—_— -— 


f 


Liverpool — 3 


THE TREASURE STORE IN 
CLAYTON SQUARE 


LIVER POOL 


JAMES SMITH & SON 
Music Sellers Ltd. 


*Duo-Art,” “Pianola” Pianos, 
Pipe and Reed Organs 


‘Sheet Music, Gramophones and Records, 


76-72 Lord Street, Liverpool. 


FLOWERS 


Enhance the Beauty of Home 
Decorations 


Send a Box to your Friends 
BY POST to any address in the 
British Isles 
BY TELEGRAM to all parts of the 
world. Prices from 2/6 post paid. 


Cooper & Co.’s Stores Lrtp. 


Church Street Liverpool 


JOHNSON—POTTERY 


21, South Road, Waterloo, Liverpool 
Choice selection of general Crockery, 
Royal . Doulton, Chelsea, Gonda, 
Fiemish and Dorset Classic Ware. 
PICTURE FRAMING 


ANTRIM HOTEL 


73 Mount Pleasant, Liverpool 


MONTGOMERY Telephone 
Proprietor Royal 5289 


Tel. Established 1839 


THIERRY 


Court and yensangs Bootmaker 
Outdoor shoes 18/6 to 63/- 


; 6 Bold Street, Liverpool 


JAOK 


a 


‘MARIE L; CHETTLE 


Socks and Stogkings knitted & refooted. 
> Orders receive prompt attention. 


5 Tennyson Ave., Rock Ferry, Cheshire 


FLOWERS 


“of OBESIS BRUCE In Baskets or 


ino paene ie 


__Tet i340 Royal 


| “HOLGATE’S” Ironmongers 
LAWN MOWERS--GARDEN TOOLS 


Eberle Street and Leather Lane 
(off Dale Street) 


“Phone 5286 Central 
WILLIAM H. BELL 


i by 4432 

FURNISH G EXPERT 

Coopers Bidg.. 12 Church St., Liverpool 
Cozy Bedding, Easy Chairs, Decorations, 
Fadeless Fabrics, Settees. Personal Service. 


6B: DAVIES 


“The Golden Hand” 


79, Church Street, Liverpool 
Shirtmakers and Hosiers 
to Gentlemen . 


FREEMAN HARDY & WILLIS 
Limited 
49 and 51 London Road 


475 Smithdown Road, Sefton Park 
20 Branches in Liverpool district. 


otherwise 
Sent to 
Steamers. 


\ 


( 


London es 
Ladies', Gentlemen’s and Children’s 


WARDROBES BOUGHT 


Underwear, Shirts, Shoes 
Cash sent by return.. 


F. MILLER, 30 Warren Street, W. 1. 
REAL STONE and other BEAD 
NE ACE 


CKLACES 
RE-THREADED, KNOTTED, AND 
RE-ARRANGED 
AMY RIMELL, 2 Gledstanes Road 
West Kensington, Ww. 14 


Telephone Kensington 1701 


PITE & THYNNE 


PRINTERS & STATIONERS 
Posters—Cards— Notices 


278a Kings Rd., Chelsea, 8S. W. 3 


—_ 7) 


Typewriting, Duplicating, ete. 
The Talbot Typewriting Office 
(MIS= G. PHENIX) 


21 Mincing Lane, E.C. Phone Royal 2492 


Your house may be 
small one, or 
have the dimensions of 
Whatever 
its size or wherever 
can 


The* splendid power behind our organ- 
ization, our long record, our vast socks. 


etc., are all devoted OF 


BASNETT ST., LIVERPOOL 


d 
| Oak hairey oye 


COURT DRESSM AKER 


London 
(Continued) 


SHIRTS 


Only skilful cutting combined with carefully 
selected materials can give that smart appear- 
ance, with ease and comfort in wear. e are 


. - GEE ARS 


A collar that really fits! Kent’s self-adjust- 
ing. All leading shapes stocked in % sizes. 
Samples .10d_ each. /6 per doz. Postage 
extra, U. K. 6d, abroad 1/6. 

MEN’S OUTFITTING 
70 Cannon Street, London, E. C, 4 
England 
Phone City 5609 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Highest Class Portraiture 
at most reasonable charges. 


Child studies & Home portraiture 
Specialist 


S. STABEY 


The Sloane St. Studios 


188 A, Sloane St., S. W. 1 
A few doors from Harvey Nichols 


LAURENCE 
FLORIST 


Bouquets, Presentation Baskets, Cut 
Flowers, Plants, etc. All Decorations 
Undertaken. 


Also 
LUNCHEONS & TEAS downstairs 


20 High St., Notting Hill Gate, W. 
(Park 2540) 


Mulberry Cottage 


Restaurant 


$0 PIMLICO ROAD 
(Near Sloane Square Station) 
. LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
Open on Sundays Tel. 4077 Sloane 


FURNITURE’ 
HAND-MADE 


Customers’ ideas carried 
‘ out. 
FURNITURE RESTORED 


BAINES & HOPE 


(Showroom | 
Wednesday afternoons) 
8. W. 3. 


Stools 


29 Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
i Telephone Hop 6718. 


and MILLINER. »« 


RUTH | 
DAY and EVENING GOWNS. 


29 Bryanston St., W., near er Arch 
Tel. Mayfair 1425 


Hand Modelled Leather 


Exclusive & original designs. 
Furniture, Screens, Panels, Blotters, etc. 
Coats of Arms a Speciality, 


KATHARINE ‘COCKCROFT 
(Artist € Designer) 
37 Belsize Park, London, N. W. 3 


Gr H. BATSTONE 
Builder and Decorator 


Competent Workmen 
Personal Supervision 
First-Class Materials 


43 Dalling Road, Hammersmith, W. 6. 
Tel. Riverside 1986 


THE THISTLE TEA ROOMS 
33 Haymarket, & at Abbey House, 
Victoria St. & Tothill St., Westminster 
FAMOUS FOR HIGH-CLASS 
LUNCHEONS & TEAS 


Real Scotch Teas with home-made 
scones & cakes, 


Open 10:30- to 8:30 Sundays 3 to 7 
Regent 3189 Victoria 2625 


The WOMEN’S 
PRINTING SOCIETY, Ltd. 


undertakes printing of all kinds, 
including pamphlets, periodicals, 
cards, etc. Estimates free. 


31 & 35 Brick St., Piccadilly, W. 1 


MILLICENT WHITTAKER 
(Mrs. W. J. Geddes) 
COURT HAIRDRESSER and 
MANICURIST 
By appointment 


Children a — 


92 Ebury Street el. Victoria 7093 


Building, Alterations and Repairs 


E. J. PROTHEROE & SONS 


41 Andover Place Kilburn, N. W. 
Phone MAIDA VALE 2146 

Carpentry, Joinery, Plumbing, Sanitary Work 
Decorations. Repairs of every description 


J. COLLINS & SONS 
High-Class Grocers 


Provision Merchant, etc. 
Motor Delivery opm & District 


d 
69 Abingdon Road, Kensington, W. 


SILK LAMP SHADES & 
CUSHIONS 


Made & recovered 
MADAME, FELSTEAD SMITH 
Court Lampshade Designer 
Studio: 47 Marloes Road 


*Phone. Western 921 
rin ; iii 
i /. 
7 Kensington, W. 8. 


Ay. eae 


W orking House Decorator, etc. 
12 Newman Street, S. W. 11 


SUNSHINE SILKS 
Scarves, Dresses & Curtains 
woven by hand. 
“SAMARKAND” 
53 Ledbury Road 
Westbourne Grove, . 11 Tel. Park 1986 


A. E. WREN 


HIGH-CLASS GROCER & 
PROVISION MERCHANT 
Try Wren’s Home-Made Jams 
18b, Queens Road, Bayswater, W. 2 


London 


(Continued) 


The Matson Copire 


3 William Street Sloane 4923 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, London 


Coiffeurs de Dames 


Marcel and Permanent 
Waving 


7 


Shingling in best style 


Monsieur COPIE will give his advice 
on your coiffure 


pees range of 
artistic materials for 
Curtains and Loose 
, Covers, including many 
interesting new designs 
in a wide variety of at- 
tractive colourings. 


BOWEN & MALLON 


183-187 Finchley Road N. W. 3 
Arch Preserver Shoes 


Fitted by 


A. PALMER LTD. 


. 7 Warewood Place 
Hanover Square, W. 1 


Mayfair 6405 


LESLEY, LAY & LESLEY 


TAILORS 
and Breeches Makers 
23 BUCKLERSBURY 


*., 


| Three doors from the Mansion House— 


Queen Victoria Street, E. C 


RELIABLE GOODS—Personal ee 
Phone: Central 8030 


THE PLEASURE OF YOUR CUSTOM WOULD BE 
GREATLY APPRECIATED. _ 
TRUCK LOADS A SPECIAL FEATURE 
RSALL LID 33 
1896 
re, WESTBOURNE PARK RD W2 


- [PHONE PARK 4000] 


._ DRESS ARTISTS 
and COSTUMIERS 


SPECIALITIES : “LINE,” and an 
artistic consummation individualistic to 


each client. 
ROBES MODES - TAILOR-MADES 
HATS from 2 Guineas 


WOVEN TO FIGURE CORSETS 
22 Mount Street, W. 1 


BRADLEY*& PERRINS Ltd. 


| General, Fancy, and Furnishing Drapers 


Reliable Goods at Moderate Prices 


357, 359, 361, 363, 365, 367 & 369 
Harrow Road 


Paddington, London, W. 9 


BETTY’S RESTAURANT 
and TEA ROOMS 


Saturdays 11-6 
LUNCHEONS from 12 to 2:30 
DINNERS from 6 to 8 p. m. 

(Except Saturdays) 
EVERYTHiNG HOMs# MADE 
Special arrangements for Parties. 
136 Sloane Street, Sloane Square 
Tel. Sloane 3913 ° 


BURGESE’S 
LAUNDRY 


103 Walmer Road 
eae, -" Kensington, = 


_ 


10 
hone Park 721 
Depots 103 Portobelio Rd., North Kens. 


159 High Street, Notting Hill Gate 
M. E. Repton, Managress 
Victory Flower Shop 
DOUGLAS HOPE 
Specialists in All Floral 
Decorations 


12 Piccadilly Arcade, S. W. 1 
Telephone Regent 2169 


JOHN STEVENS 
Books, Records, Music 


PHONE ME YOUR ORDER 
136 Ladbroke Grove, W. 10 Park 6074 


THE HAT BOA 
Large Headfittings 


47 Buckingham Gate Phone Victoria 2360 


LADY Beas & 
Paris Model Gowns, Coats, 
Tailor Mades. 
Out sizes a speciality. 


41-43 Queens Road, W. 


French Dressmaker & Milliner 


makes up Ladies’ own Materials 
Moderate Charges 


MLLE. COLLO, 7 Leonard Place 
(Near High: St.), Kensington 


J. GREGG & CO., LTD. 


SHEFFIELD CUTLERS AND 
IRONMONGERS 
Specialty Stainless Knives 


27 Sloane Sq., 8S. W. 1 196 Kensington 


. O. MORGAN 
BUILDER & DECORATOR 
Estimates given for all kinds of repairs. 
Reports made on dilapidations. 

17 Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 8 
Tel. Western 6403 Moderate Charges 


LANGHOLM 
LAUNDRY 


Point Pleasant, Putney Bridge Rd.. S.W.% 


THE VICTORIA 
Window Cleaning Co. 


28 Elizabeth Street, 8S. af 1. 
Telephone Victoria 
Contracts Arranged eaicient Service 


"Burley "Road Laedes 


All Raye werk Bend Done 
Collection « Do t ip LEEDS 


me oes, 


J. COLLINSON & CO. 
34 and 36 Bold Street, saverpet 
Phone 2618 Royal 


For Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Exclusive 
Footwear 


Mme. B. FESTA 


Artiste en Corsets 
Look slim & well dressed. Have your 
Corsets or Belts made to measure. 


12 Baker St.. W. 1 Tel. Mayfair 6439 


WADDINGTON PIANOS” 
_For re or. Mansion 


THe Gretron HAvutace Co. 
22 Daulby Street. Liverpool | 


sees, 


Royal 3353 
Cartage and Forwarding Agents” 


FREEMAN HARDY & WILLIS 


Limited 
281 Brompton Road, 108 Southam Row, 
P +e od 


19 Broad : Hammersmith. 120 
“jn ‘London and 8 


INCOME & SUPER TAXES 
Assistance with Returns, Assessments, 
Appeals and Refunds. etc. 


NILLIAM G, HEATLIEB 
106 Jermyn St.. 8. W. Gerrard 1605 
18 ne Rise Gdns., N. Mountview 8083 


‘ JACKSON 
sidient AND LE a WRITER 
30 Cremorne Road, Chelséa, S. W. 10 


Representative calls anywhere in London 
Best work. Charges Woderate. 


WATERFORD GLASS 


Choice selection on view at 


MARTIN BAXTER 


la Piccadilly Arcade, 1st Floor 
MADAME ESTHER HALL 
~DRESSMAKER 


THE AMERICAN BOOK SUPPLY 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


Any American or English Book Supplied 
149 Strand, W. C. 2 City 9525 


Open daily (except Sundays) from 11-8 | 


| 


(Continued) 
Permanent Waving 


ENGLAND 
Ladies _ 
RDRESSI 
Full Front 21/-, Half Head 42/- 
112A Westbourne Grove, W. 


London 
E. SMITH 
Telephone Park 207 


Maison 
MARIE-PIERRE 


19 Berkeley Street, W. 1 


(Proprietor Princess Troubetzkoy) 


requests the favour of a visit to view 
the new collection. 


DRESSES and HATS 


Furs of Every Description 


Bryan Rotherham 


15 Gerrard Street, W. 1 
Tel. Regent 3712 


RENOVATIONS & 
REMODELLING 


ee 


LADIES’ & ‘GENTLEMEN'S 
HAIRDRESSERS 


dant for ee Toilet 
“<—_— t for otter Moore’s 
itcham Lavender Specialities 


DAYMARD’S 


80 & 82 Pimlico Road, 
Near Sloane Sq., S. Ww. 


Close Thursday 1.0 One. Saturdays 
ensington 4 


Charles H. Baber | 


Foot Fitter 
304-306 Regent Street 
LONDON, W. 1 


See our advertisement on another vagp of 
this issue 


CHARLES H. BABER, Ltd. 


Gask & Co. 


CAMERAS by all ‘makers 
Prism Binoculars 
Developing & Printing 
Best Work Quick Service 


= ac Ag we: Street, 6 doors from Regent 
hone Gerrard 3988 


The ART STORE 


E. J. WILLSON & SONS 
53 Sloane Square, S. W.1 4 


Books, Book Covers, Pictures, Markers. 
American greeting cards for every occasion. 


Scle Agent for “Rust Craft Bozed 
Gi‘ts” (Beautiful and Inexpensive) 


CLEARY & PHILLIPS 


Artistic Decorative Schemes 


Chintzes, Wall Papers, Furniture, 
Cretonnes, Damasks, Blinds, Carpets 


28 Knightsbridge, S. W.1 Sloane 4428 


MRS. CHRISTIE 


Charming Antique Furniture 
China, Glass, etc. 


at moderate prices. 


345 Fulham Road, S. W. 10 
Tel. Ken. 7378 Buses 14, 96, 31 


SCHOOLS ATTENDED | 
CHILDREN A SPECIALITY 


HAIRDRESSING 
MISS LILIAN HASSAN WILL HAVE MUCH 
PLEASURE IN ATTENDING CUSTOMERS 
AT THEIR REIDENCES OR AT HER OWN 
ADDRESS. SHAMPOOING, MARCEL WAV- 
ING, WATER WAVING, SHINGLING iva 
BOBBING, TRIMMING, MANICURE 
Moderate charges. 31 Aberdare — 
Phone Hampstead 2435 Hampsted N.W..6 


4 The Diagram of the 

; K Plus Fitting be- 

; % ) ing the Outline of 
ees H Comfort. 


BALDWIN SMITH 
233a Regent Street 103 Cheapside 
K Shoe Specialist 


J. D. HOBSON LTD. 


Building 
Best Work 


7 Duke 
Telephone : 


MARY LANGTON 


Paris Hats & Gown & Jumper Suits 
at moderate prices. 

140 Kensington High Street, W. 8. 
Phone Park 7999 


Decorating 
Moderate Prices 


Street, W. C. 2 
Regent 1360 


— 


China, Glass and Antiques 
_ A. HENNING 


61 George Btrest. Baker Street, W. 1 
Mayfair 6562 


RICHMOND LAVENDER , ' 
LAUNDRY 


165 Hammersmith Road, W. 
Telephone: Riverside 1345 


GLADOLA LTD. 


A ‘EANE & CHATWYN 


ROBES 
522 uxford St.. W. 1. 


Telephone: City 274 


BRITANNIC CARBON CO. 


Carbons, Typewriter Ribbons, Typewriting and 
Duplicating, Office Stationery, Printing, etc 
Translations: German, Dutch, Fregck 
and Spanish. 

15 Gresham Street, London, E. C. 2 


———— ~=C 


6. 


————— 


Millinery | 


London—Blackheath 


~. R. E. W. POND 
CABINET MAKER 


Antiques Copied and Renovated 
93 Kidbrook Park Rd., Blackheath, S.E.3 


____ London—Ealing _ 


GOWNS and MILLINERY _ 
Mme. GILBERT 


318 Uxbridge Rd., W. 3. 
Gowns a speciality. Moderate charges. 
Tel. Chiswick 8232. 


PRINTING and STATIONERY 
HODSON &HARTNOLL 


Church Work a Speciality 
304 Brixton Rd., 8. W. 9. Brixton 1034 


CABINET MAKING 


Furniture constructed to suit customers 
requirements; antiques renovated 
and remodelled 

N. W.) 


£6. MEISTER, 15 Harrington St.. 


CARLYLE LAUNDRY 


Upper Cheyne Row 


| 


160 Barls Court, Road, & W. 5: 


‘Chelsea, 8S. W. 3 Phone Kens. 1179 


"SSTABLISHED NEARLY 7 YEARS 


— 


London—East Sheen _ 


CYCLES, WIRELESS & SPORTS 
Ww. SCOTT 


319 Upper Richmond Rd, — 


East Sheen, S. W. 14 
Phone: Richmond t780 


rondon— Erith 


hii, 
al 


Puraiiers.:.0 
China € tase, eeiche 
HEDLEY MITC on 1 
Conny oe House Furn 
63 er Roa + . 


LTD. 


coral 


THE ‘CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, MONITOR, ‘BOSTON, ‘TUESDAY, J UNE 4, 1926 


~ ADVERTISEMENTS UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


ENGLAND -ENGLAND — ENGLAND ENGLAND | + ENGLAND IRELAND SCOTLAND 
Paignton Rugby . : - Sheffield Torquay Foese nr | Edinburgh 


Manchester | 
(Continued) Rane ke (Oontinued) i (Continued) (Continued ) - - {Continued + an 3 a Co (Continued ) 
nnn > be } PERMANENT 


‘ 2 * 7 | ) 4 2 a COOKSLEY “Crepe Darlo 
ey a & . pale Printing Good N News Leadin House A ents A beautiful lingerie material, similar EDWARD FIENRY SERMON WAVING Hamilton & Inches 


LISTS GRA to crepe de chine. Washes better than vr: py Parfumeurs 
in Business Mano? Office, Palleiens Tel. 5512 crepe de chine. 40 inches wide. 2/6 High Class Gem Work BE hn on: Ladies DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


AL ie OF STATIONERY Est blished 150 
uisitely printed or i | COME TO SUNNY DEVON per yard. sta over years. ‘eye . . 
aahoteoaper Y Bnvelopes, 12/6. pee NY advertisement that Colours guaranteed fadeless. Ideal | | Jeweller and Silversmith and Gentlemen SCOTTISH JEWELLERS 


48 Stroud Green Road. |- (aed Veal. h about a for children’s dresses. 
N. 4. Aves speaks the truth a EMBLEM JEWELLERY ; 
ec di sell ICE dey | A. & F. ADNITT | | 10 Vi-‘oria Parade 10 eS” Non Pendulum Clock 
out has its reward—it Regent Street, RUGBY High Class | pas. 

GOODBODY’S CAFE—Torquay 24 St. Stephen’s agg and 


cobble a hundred-fold. If you | W H EN MARION GOTT GROCERIES 13 Grafton St. 


handise to sell or a : And also 105-6 Grafton St. 
meee goer relia You want anything to wear that is Distinctive Styles in Hats and Gowns for ’ LUNCHEONS and TEAS (over Horton’s) for gentlemen only. 


good service to offer why not let new and fashionable or anything for Spring and Early Summer Wear 
le k by advertising? your home that is reliable and : DAINTY CAKE LL PR ; 
D sitas, Pewter, pri etc. iatantining * ceahdgbcs pebiemed artistic Bank ‘Street ___ Rugby and PROVISIONS . id . <n ee A RI S GOW N S 


, ct he benefit of all who need GET IT a2 In* their Costume Dept. Switzers are 
At kinds of repairs & remodelling for t howing t d 
4 done, Necklaces restrung. your merchandising. POPH AM? S Scarborough Tunbridge Wells NT amen hk cman he 


ae Heat St., Opposite Hampstead: Tube] « HERBERT GREAVES ° a C. BAKER | THOMAS PORTER FREEMAN HARDY & WILLIS pé Soibtor. VS 


ee _- x Bedford Street, Plymouth 
-. T WHEELER Silo. Phone 806 8, St. Thomas Street & SONS : Limited THOUGH ACCIDENTALLY PUSHED, SUD. 
3 “ERNES stonad Ndvertisers Go ase ai 67 M t PI t R d . : 
; , > penne ‘ yg 4 Recta mage: gg | | Switzer & Co., o., Ltd, Graft ae S ‘Deitte | oS a eee 
me: “Structural Alterations, Decorating MERCHANTS CHAMBERS. 9 ; Cak and Pastries 9 King S S ] Lie cartied, the consistent and reliable timekeep 
Ai  saetraRy WORK & JOINERY MANCHESTER , d—-S vaKES ing Street, Sheffield ing of this handsome timepiece remains un 
é WwW. - mncmeneet minand " All ingredients used for the above : SIDNEY H. BAILEY, B O N N E B O U C H E affected. Fitted in an excellent finished case 
834 West End Lane, N. . 1G, ; HISCOKE’S LIBRARY are of the best, and as used in private GENTLEMEN’S HOSIER RESTAURANT of amboyna, oak or walnut, has a best quality 
Te}. Cent. 8264/5 


‘Telephone Hampstead 0206) households. ‘Deliveries within twenty mile radius SHIRTMAKER, ‘etc. . BS Tieeeae' Be lever movement, which has proved most satié 
9 


t New and Second-Hand Booksellers | 
: : . . . ; 18a, Mount Pleasant A factory in recording accurate time, 
“De V ere Restaurant | . TY PMT TTR . Stationers. pete Automobile Engineers ; : Dublin, Ireland 


for all your photographic intents 


Our Developing, Printing and 


Agents for A.A., R.A.C., C.M.U.A, PROVISION MERC Cuisine. 
et , FORD 31 Rae 
ee _London—Norwood For First Cost, gp S pv Bee them. Eton ‘Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. Tel. 930 & 9 an d Singing 
i ,OLD TRAFFORD, ; ’ h me 
of Dixtinttion Regd, Of HEST Richmond’s Famous Cake Shop Howarp BLISss UMBRELLAS & WALKING CANES Rutter: Cream Eggs 
) ) 
ND E, . : : 
LONDON HOWS LUNCHEONS AND TEAS Telephone Sevenoaks 116 Recovering & Repairs & Speciality Palkia tte best Reeieniad ad eases 
H. Hyatt, Proprietor 
Enlarging Department 


$9 Heath Street, Hampstead SHINING 7 4 CASTLEHOUSE, Vasry & Co., Ltd C455 for Comfort, Clean- £4. 0. 0. 
SUNING ! ; Y bee Proprietors W. H: 
." __ Home-Made Cakes : ) oe sé. 23 HN Street, ee 3 CRIGH CLASS FAMILY AS , liness and Excellent 88 Princes Street, Edinburgh 
AY ‘ “Lunch and z Room: / gf . \ D LAVENDER HAN ° 
fat ps —- 4-months .Course © £12. = Q 4 if " RICHMON Offices & Works Brook St., Scarborough ‘ ‘ . canveniet’s sroans et Wars | 
E: ies - ahaa pert camer REPAIRS LAUNDRY FOUR LARGE GARAGES Full Service Vv otce Production Branch at Cro = 2 eG A . 
F : UCAN DAIRY Apply to 
ee : ; Telephone Richmwnd 82 Wolseley, Rover, Morris, Douglas Ww : . 
: VICKS, ’ akefield_ 7 Ww 
t a einitcin 
| For Millinery - 4 | City vOhice: © 3 ucas & Exide Agents en ws Pure Milk, i B. ATSON 
7 | ‘The Original Shop for Maids of Honour} § ‘Sevenoaks—Kent : HARVEY PADGET'S SUCCESSORS 
Moderately Priced MARSH’S: "3 Hill Street, Richmond, Surrey eeaenaaaas peperwreennnnners | SR near Lane eres 20 Silver. Street, Wakefield Parkgate St., Dublin Wi: wit ienleh ben ues a 
. a“ yo s 
Makers of 
ss & LUSCOMBE “BUSINESS PULLING” 
od ph, , Ne See 
. 1, The Broadwax, weet, Norwo Saddlery, ws 586 a : TALBOT STUDIOS — URIDGE S STORES. Printing and Window Tickets  Weltas M S 
Phone Streatham 3633 Trunks and all eather oe ‘ 5 Bridge Street, Richmond Phone 2437 : I can do the sort you need er aana, Re RS. WAN 
10 King Street and Ridgefield Al Kodak Supplies & Everything for the London ‘Rd., Sevenoaks | Tel. Cent. 2690 Established 4911 135 ‘Artat Home’ 


A. E. BLAY | . . MANCHESTER ' QUICK waveLoPine s & PRINTING. SERVICE QUALITY, VAL UE, SERVICE o-& qs Fg og . 4 “YOUR VALE Tt” Equipped with every modern device for 


Ladies’. and Gentlemen’s Tailor Phone 286 Central eG : é 19 King Street Antiques and the production of only the Highest 
4 The Broadway, 8. E. 27, and UMBRELLAS : Tight and Day Repairs : FREEMAN HARDY & WILLIS | We specialise ix, turning, Gentlemen's Curios cam De relied upon to give prompt ane 
: Boba 81-88 High Holborn, W. C. 1 . A.. HAYES | F R ENCH’ 4 ,P AIRY a : uits; overcoats & Ladies’ Costumes, etc. 35 Kildare Street | C2reful attention to all orders entrusted 
Umbrellas re-covered in half an hour ‘Richmond Electric Installation Phone £ on. Limited : (Opposite ituseum) to our care. 
» - LUSCOMBE & GLASS WALMSLEY & SON j ‘2 Eton Street, "thes of 1 Rick“with twieo pb de CHILL, ees oe Cale. : 154 The M mt | For F OOTW EAR . Tel. 62146 DUBLIN 
i= signe ery Specialists | 1 Victoria Street. | MANCHESTER | Let ue quote you for alt: Kinds of a. bill Park Herd of Guernsey Cows. Fresh & |. bi Patan | TER” BRIC J. B. WATSON 
hee ain & Drapery Sp Tel. 1203 Gity. cad «et | Glotted Cream, Hresh Butter, Bugs,_ ete. = S. ‘-RANTER™ BRICK 
ete ert 808 Beene | C HETHERINGTON & SON OAKLEY &SON | RB —t COCKAYNE _. Ufseard Road, Liscard, LINGERIE Kodak Specialists 
2 The Broadway, West Norwood, 8. 5. Coal Merchants and Contractors : ~~ BIGG BROTHERS ot See new, Sere ee, 5 Frederick Street 
oa ¥. MORETON & SON House loads delivered daily by motor.| HIGH -CLASS SH | [AKERS ¢ High-Class Bread Bakers. — See our advertisement on another page O f Su perior Meritt and 
ee Je »' All classes of soem ef oa a 24 & 26 Richmon EULER t Ee ‘Quakers Hal] Model Bakery. | 7 a ‘. of this igsue. __ Weston-super. -Mare . 13 & 15 Shandwick Place, Edinburgh 
Miles Pit rclephone City $296. | 2180309 Railton Road, Heyne Hil, 6. |. Only Top Grade Flower Uses . ah: Femcch bie, “hgser Bt. Post mice. KELLETTS 


BUILDERS & DECORATORS ‘ Telephone ee 2296 
Fe pea WHYNTIE & CO. | * Southend-on-Sea. ' nS. & “9 9: | George’s Street 


2s. 111 _Gipey Road, 8. E. 2! | bE ERA yo. hidale A Shae wan Langer voce me 
.ED WARD. COOK ae eld ; : < 2 ; e ~ - - oh ‘Deities F cs nasa &. eg | re Carte na Workshop sie ” sviiting are = ; C; SMITH L d 
: “ te , ’ bie s makes 0 ountain Pens, . e 
*FOOTWEAR SPECIALIST LEATHERWORK, PEWTERWORK W. H. LAWSON | 11 to 1s Hien street, Sevenoaks |. 9 BRADLEY'S | [Ter stockad' &_fepaired. ‘Tei 60h 6 Spaeth Flsers » i ea, td. 


3 BARBOLA, GESSO, - ... * > 
E; nd P M eae marae ) py Cr IRONMON Soar Our Not ‘ 

| 106 Norwoos Rosa, Tulse Hi Commer, 8.27 | — DECORATED WHITEWOOD _.. oTTrish, and Wi cahire. “House A. H TURNAR | Phone 365 Lalgh-onrsea Phone 366 ~ DEVONSHIRE CREAM M. & G. JAMESON, Florists Golf Cloth 
» Hi “" Bes - Private Lessons. by | ‘Orders 2, Collected rand, 176 5 Delivered. ; ee urseryman Setdeman ee 1 sta % = 3 PN | if aoe Me a ‘Dentyery twice daily, an: aby & "ot town. “Cables— ‘Shamrock, Dublin” 


Ps He Florist 
Ba! {Site and’ Provision “Merchant “MISS OLIVE LOWTH ‘Coape Fruit Menualede’ 


Aa saa rcasdening, aD: & ~ PS Sancta . en Mae ~ 1 Boolevard Creamery - ah nn G. P, MUMFORD 
64 Knight's Hill, 8. E. 27. |... ARTS 4 CRAFTS STUDIO- Seville Or Marmalade :*. 8 ae .: pees ae Highland Dress 
__ 6 St.John Street; Mansfield __ mi “ Letiiom Cheese, Te as The = Doi abscpg t OE 9 Se HOTEL gto Pe ‘West Runton—Norfolk _ Ladies’ Tailor — Habitmaker ' 
* gene htt ‘e ae 7 fully. pr ‘The MISSES WALDRON 18 and 19 Suffolk Street, Dublin 


Specialists 


Outfitters 


ee oa RES" ; -. Farm & Dairy Pro , 
. Neweastle-on- bef a ft fe 3 aig ehMeme nemenonish: beet | 
‘ES H I N. D E. | Near G. P. Office, reg 415. Jay be bedrooms; _». Ladies’ Outfitter Fishmonger Poulterer 91 Lothian Road, Edinburgh 


WIL nS | “Cunantne AND: DYEING ; Ladies ‘Hairdresser. The ANCHOR RESTAURANT [<p E80’ Siind-Kult: shetiand. Jumpers; lovely designs FRUITERER 
“fhe udality — .» +speturned in 7 days | ’ Permanent, Waving. - Ladies’ and Gentle- LONDON ROAD... bs 4 as | "<Pione $000 . . LILBBUR 
House of Q ‘ eet knee | a Me | ee aS: ee “Bincnde | Close to DMS. -and OF 172 Pembroke Road, RS 


cay hag yh Safety Razor Blades, etc.- Teas, et lar Prices, * * L.Rlys., also 
PGs “fs _& Brovisio SEND GOODS ~ 108 Yorkshire St. Rochdale, Eng. 2% : mee ON suxdh x8 re e. © ‘of tats ie Alot, PL pred i apieey. __._Whiltley Bay 


Me ey : ae So eee ee Sect | H. THOMPSON | STEPHENS & BOURKE Ltd. 
9 to 8-0 Tuesdays 9 to 1-0 Painters and Decorators 


~ BEE Service. _BRADBURN, DYERS- "Telephone No.11807 i Ue LOA: ‘Sheffield NTE, a Southsea Gentlemen’s Mercer and Outfitter For Ladies’ Dainty Shoes 
7 , na nenne ‘ Best Quality Materials 


hee _ Phone. toc or renee 2506. - ve . Newcastle-on-Tyne ~ R O N A 2 ; | UPHOLSTERY in all its ‘Branches. 368 PARK VIEW 26 Stephen’s Green, Dublin 


A. MIDDLETON & SON 


' Suites recovered, Bedding Remade, Showroom 
” SLATER’ § GARAGE |. . OS ee | Brench Poliahing, etc. Woodford 7 ee eo en 22 Dublin Street 
ymarket Lane (Near G Hotel FURRIERS 
Bs " Wewens Ba aa SUMMER GOWNS : . Pretori Rank Winter Road, South ve wale eo ae ’ ~~~. | Full range of the latest Furs always Edinburgh Telephone Central 7900 
Mod Gatage one hy F: & Night M AISON M ARSHALL retoria Vorner, Winter soa outnsea D ARRINGTON’S STORES in stock. Furs Repaired anr Remodelled 


Cars Georgette, Ninon, Printed Silks, etc. a Sqatueene on the premises 
S Bety; peits ae ‘Obdach ' Painting’ wy atnota Mannéquin Parade on | Limited’ Pyramid © Handkerchiefs: 1 /- each. Grocers -nd, Provision per 21 Grafton St., “Dublin Telephone 1630 DONALD |B. MONEY 
esda 9 dak at 3:00 P. M. é : Fro : 7 E T Tanfi 
inn St Gtuere ‘tor ali meeda  "*| bra Yorkshite St. Rochdale. Phone ¢4| __ ‘Io? Hairs “ie “THE ConNa, HOUSE ror | SAL WAY ELL, "restore RD GREEN | DOCKRELL LTD, GEORGE'S sT. |‘ "7% Terrce,snd.7 Tanteld, InvG@ieltty Row 
Se ts 3 La esser =——= _ , House D t d Furnish JOINER, CABINETMAKER & UPHOLSTERER 

Fig Teleg EY gene FOR eee ey remeeres: ates Albert Buildings, Alt Albert Road triclane. Charming Wall Danese and 7a House and Office Jobbing a Specialty 


es 1229, 200, 242 
W. aterproo;s. & Raincoats York | able paints. Moderate Prices. 


a NS] Battie dt- tit? oo ganegh tg ade H d Estat ont HIGH-CLASS CONFECTIONERS 
Newquay—Cornwall __ of All Descriptions. é * im «DAIR VME N: ys HOT WATER SUPP! SUPPLY ———— ao a on : J. & L. ARMSTRONG 
BOARD. RESIDENCE ~| Ber TE. oy Geiaming ‘and Bathing ~ LF WN. a aah: _SxounG & SONS . ‘HEATING & Pucent ENGINEERS (sta i303) — ‘ 5 Sortng Gardens : 

* Ere ee iB EPs. —_ ‘eas y etc, oe t bri 
Costu Caps. ‘ ae a aa ees : es ‘dein pei Baer cee o 6 UP Onwnun QUAY. “DUBLIN Cadbury's Chocolate "Biscuits 2/- 


3 ostumes and . 
: A. E, CHALLENGER & CO. 

| ; 4 : OT10} er bo: 

‘Glorious sea & country Aerie. very. cen Also large. e assortment: of a Cases wk, bver.you “Bink of Peripain ent: * Castle Mills eee York (Tel. 2218) Cs AUCTIONS SUCCESSFULLY and per DOXx 


oe: geverete’ e etc. Tennis 7 > $2" Ye GEOR, «'e ¥ J pecialize in Inventories and : 
Miss JONES __ seen aor One Address * 39 "Drane ea Waving couple: with, it thé name ‘. ove aG ee Ca Saeed & | COSTUMES VALUATIONS. OF FINE ARTS. MADAME JULIE 
- rake Street. Rochdale |°~ yea 1soN MARSHALE Mop it 4. , 3 “yePattione ow reayest 6S ae LES swan DIXON & HEMPENSTALL is showing a charming selection 


RAS 54, Noting Spi a i N E. Ww means—THE HOG nga pons 4.2% “ROBE ANK'* RETONRES and ie "36 PARLIAMENT st.| BEST WIRELESS APPARATUS of SUMMER MILLINERY at 
_Homely Apartments. ~— ann 2 Ry ; | BLE SERVICE, i ee me 6 Pea peered Cast Rodd, . ~ ie JES | , YORK Complete Sets Installed and Components 93 Frederick Street 
; Mrs. Robinshaw | + - : | es Gk eaten & 4 eat oe ete ca are SON SB NOE fag ITC A 12 Suffolk Street, Dublin DINE 
Gt Sai Be ae “eb ree woos, | ce «5 re a Mae Rees mika... geet NE at 
| ce at GS. + S4 & 86 Fargive, Sheela ero” Stes 5 “ISLE OF WIGHT _, GAINE AND GLASS MISS LAIDLAW’S 
HARRISON s Hoyles’, Broadhalgh, ' Bamford Teleph Cent? ised ES" PORTER BROTHERS %....(.| 7 ee ee eee THE VICTORY CAFE 
iat ae | | elephons ‘ © tage ane Roce 33 alee J. FRANK ATKINSON _| Bours 10 10 
te, FS aed - " “See fa 7. . l .m,. to 7 p. m. Saturday . m 
A. DIXON & SONS. | 53, oe eee, 2 RG Pr —joi:;. .. Ventnor rn ag et wv" to 2 p. m. 30 Frederick Street 


GRAN DY 
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EDITORIALS 


| We publish: today a British trade supplement. 
It was compiled in some measure as an answer 
Pe ‘ to the belief that was 


= 
many quarters a few 


months ago that the day/ 
|’ of Britain’s industrial 
‘decline had set in. -At 
‘one moment it looked as 
if the prophets of evil 
_  wére going to be proved 
temporarily. correct. The material for the sup- 
plement was dispatched from London on the first 
day of the general strike. It succeeded in reach- 
ing the nfail steamer, but it seemed doubtful 
whether it would be possible to publish the sup- 
plement on the appointed day, for it would 
hardly have been appropriate to do so if Great 
Britain had still been plunged in the turmoil and 
rioting and: industrial disaster which the proc- 
lamation of a general strike is generally be- 
lieved to imply. ee toe 

As it is, the manner in which the-people and 
Government of ‘Great Britain managed to de- 
feat this formidable menace and to get the 


British 
Trade 
Prospects 


— 


wheels of industry and ¢o-operation. between” 


employers and employed going again is better 
proof of the fundamental health and recupera- 
tive power of the Nation than any supplement 
can be. | | | : 

An American citizen writing to The Times, of 
London, a few days after the end of the strike 
commented on the fact that Great Britain had 
been attacked in the last twelve years both by 
the organized forces of autocratic reaction, as 
represented by imperial Germany, and by the 
organized forces of revolutionary violence, as 
represented by Soviet Russia and its dupes and 
allies in the industrial world, and that it had 


managed to preserve its liberal and democratic — 


Constitution unimpaired. 

This is true, and therefore we think. that the 
sober prospects of recovery which our supple- 
ment heralds have been increased rather than 


diminished by the events of the last few -weeks. _ 


Great Britain, in common with other belligerent 
nations, has had a hard row to hoe since the 
war. Of all nations, she carries the largest bur- 
den of internal debt. She was the first of the 
great powers to meet her foreign obligations. 
She depends for her prosperity more than any 
other nation on foreign trade, for her 45,000,- 
000 inhabitants live in a tiny island which can- 
not nearly supply either the foodstuffs or the 
raw materials which they need. Hence the abo- 
lition of acute unemployment and the recovery 
of her foreign markets are inseparably bound up 
with the recovery of world trade itself from the 
depression caused by the waste of capital dur- 
-ing the war. Yet despite these difficulties, her 
national finances are in a perfectly sound con- 
dition, her trade was recovering and her unem- 
ployment was falling up to the time of the strike, 
and she was able to ward off the incalculable 
evils which the strike itself might have brought 
in its train. | 
That strike, of course, is bound to set back 
recovery for a time. But if it means, as the way 
in which it was dealt with and settled ought to 
mean, that the Nation will now set. to work to 
find out and remove the causes which made it 
possible at all—greed, or inefficiency, or autoc- 
Facy on the part of employers; restriction of 
output, suspicion, trade union dictation and the 
toying with revolutionary doctrines on the part 
of the employed—the new spirit and the new 
methods. which will result will make up in a 
very short while for any loss which the strike 
tself may have caused. No one can peruse the 
‘ecord which our supplement sets forth without 
realizing that if the right spirit is there, the 
prospects before British industry and employ- 
ment are as rosy as, and even-rosier than, they 
have ever been. | 
There is another reason for publishing this 
supplement. One of the most persistent factors 
in making for international discord is commer- 
cial jealousy between nations. It is a common 
but disastrous illusion that one nation can pros- 
per at the expense of another. Nations often 
Anstinctively want to get every trade advantage 
for themselves, and feel satisfaction at the mis- 


fortune of their trade rivals.. The truth is ex-. 


actly the opposite. Every nation benefits by the 
prosperity of all its neighbors. Nobody inside a 
nation thinks that bad times in-one section is 
anything but a loss to every other section, or 
that it is not a loss to the nat as a whole, 
even if it may benefit a féw individual competi- 
tive firms. It is just the same with the world. 
The only sure basis for national prosperity is 
that other nations ‘should be-prosperous also. 
Great Britain has everything to gain from the 
prosperity of the United States; the: United 
States has everything to gain from the. pros- 
perity of Britain. The improvement in British 
economic conditions which this supplement 
— to foretell cannot fail to be a blessing 
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circulating in a good | 
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mittee, the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the New York Civic Leagué, the Inde- 
pendent Order of Good Templa 
nant of the once more or less powerful Prohibi- 
tion Party. All these are seeking sOme effective 
means of electing, if this can be made possible, 
a successor to Senator Wadsworth who will 
commit himself unequivocally to the enforce- 
ment of prohibition. } 


It is not suggested that the mere defeat of 
‘Senator’ Wadsworth and the election of a Demo- 


cratic candidate holding similar views would be 
counted a victory for the drys. And yet it is 
more than probable. that this would be the re- 
sult were a third-party candidate to be placed 
in the field in the general election. It would 


seem, therefore, that the best method for bring- . 


ing out a full expression of dry sentiment in 
New York would be to prepare for the test of 
strength in the senatorial and gubernatorial 
primaries, thus leaving other issues to be de- 
termined in“ November. It would not matter 
greatly, with the strength of the dry vote thus 
definitely determined, what. might be the result 


of. the pending -“official’” referendum, which 
some Of the wets and many of the drys in New 


York State have déclared to be nothing more 
than a volitical “gold brick.” 


It is not im»robable that‘a preliminary survey 
of the situation in the Empire State would dis- 


close the fact that among enrolled Republican — 


voters, men’ and “women, and* among those 
voters not pledgéd to any particular political 


party, there exists sufficient strength, properly 


combined and marshaled, to nominate dry can- 
didates for both the offices named, and to elect 
them in November. But: there can be no con- 
vincing test of that strength unless the oppor- 
tunity is offered for its expression, The demand, 
in New York as weH-as in some’of the other 
states, is for a “popular reféren ” which, it 
is declared. will indicate the ‘wish 

ers regarding prohibition and the enforcement 


of the laws. There can be to such declaration, | 
issue'fs clearly: | 
sthod of join- ° 


obviously, except where the 1 
joined. And there is.no better meth 
ing and presenting the issue than @hat 2 
by ‘the popular primary where the>o 
candidates stand, as they would @tand im: 
York State. for prohibition on the one sid 


ungualifiedly against it on the other,7 ° rile Ee tact mé 
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There is a story told, as an Itali 
merits some’ consideration, as. rece cdi 
words of a wise man on a weighty gues 
fool in Florence, it says, seeing" Troops. 
from the city, asked what all’ these"ioyé 
meant. “Don’t you know,” he was ans 
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, and the rem- . 


sof the vot-: 


for instance, are not seeking this closer inter- 
national contact merely for the purpose of urg- 


ing their own material or political needs. They 


have their own offerings to make to the com- 
mon cause. In the warmth of the revealing 
light -whiech: the volunteers in this flying squad- 
ron may be able to shed, perhaps those who sit 
‘within it may find it easy to divest themselves 
of the cloak of smug self-satisfaction which 
some have donned in their time of great mate- 
_Tial prosperity, discovering, meanwhile, that 
only those benefactions which are shared bring 
true blessings. 


In the Survey Graphic for June is a story en- 
titled “A.Cinderella Among Schools,” which 
deals with the Vermont , othe 
district schools. Its au- 
thor, Mrs. Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher; has found 
something therein which ~~ 
has not been visible to. 
the ordinary observer 
_caught in the meshes of _ 
. present-day standardiza- | 
tion methods. She has actuaily dared to see pos- 
sibilities of good in these old-fashioned rural 
Schoolhouses that is unobtainable from the 
‘more “efficient” systems in popular vogue. 
And she tells her own experience in gaining a 
larger view of the more practical side of educa- 
tion which she has found exemplified in thése 
small places of learning, where still the boys 
and girls are doing things largely “on their 


| c- 
Cinderella 

. Among 
Schools” 
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own, just as their grandfathers and’ great- 


grandfathers wére—not very much to be pitied, 
if you.want. my.opinion.” ae, ee! 
. It.is not that Mrs. Fisher believes that the 


oldschool methods cannot be improved... Rather 


she tells how,she has come to feel that ultra- 


standardized methods. lose somewhat of ex- 
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“that war has been declared. on Pisa?” “‘But,”* : Manele 
said the fool, “will not this war be terminated |) Wom 2 
by peace?” “How can you talk of peace, Ov} jeer” 
fool,” was the reply, “since the war is only just ?™er 


about to begin?” “But. peace must some day 


come,” commented the fool. “Of course, no 
war is eternal,” it was agreed, “so that it is true 
that peace will return some day; but now. the 
war is beginning.” “Since we must needs come 
to a cessation of war,” returned the fool, “why 
not make peace before’ the war starts?” How- 


| ever (the fable continues), only a fool would 
ask so intelligent a question. All the same, that:| 


is just the type of foolishness that the world is 


learning. today is so foolish that it really | 


amounts to the highest kind of wisdom... 
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Good Will | 


representatives: . 
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lions of listeners. . ~- : : | 

In this camprehensive plan, the purpose of 
which is most:commendable, one sees the pos- 
sibility of extending, and popularizing, as -it 
were, what has come to be known as the .“Wil- 
liamstown idea.” There is, likewise, an oppor- 
tunity to somewhat more generally broadcast 
the message of international good will whose 
delivery marked the meetings. of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations recently held in Honolulu: 
Perhaps it may be agreed that there is need of 
a wider dissemination of this propaganda of 
friendliness than ‘has heretofore been provided. 


} The speakers who are jnvited to Williamstown 
each summer bring: with them hopeful and ‘con- 


structive messages. Such conferences as that 
in Honolulu outline helpful poli¢ies and renew 
sincere pledges of péace based on a better 
understanding ‘of the aims and purposes of the 
peoples represented. Mr. Morgenthau and his 


} associates in the present undertaking evidently 
see the need of universalizing these educational 


processes. There is no doubt that the need 
exists. ” i 

The field chosen for this experiment in inten- 
sive teaching of a broader internationalism is a 
fertile and promising one. The young men and 
women in American colleges are in a position 
to pass the message on as they come into direct 
contact with the children in the schools, with 
men and women in business, with workers in 


the churches, and with those met by chatice in 


travel. They will do well if they learn, first of 
ppreciation of the 
eir own country 


The older coun- 
| laugh 


( si _ Learn to bear with them. Get down to their level in- 
- stead of trying to bring them up to your adult place. 
you tenia mtn you and their home 
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}..Your question. By 


Who Said “Down and Out’? 


The soft, caressing breeze of a perfect day in May 
stirred the tree tops as I made my way across the lawn 
seeking my brother-in-law, Archibald, in the~flower- 
encircled nook of his Sussex garden where fine weather 
always called him. Rusty, the Airedale, came bounding 
to greet me, and having with his usual exuberance be- 
stowed numerous paw-marks upon my clothing, took my 
hand gently in his warm, moist jaws and led me toward 
his master’s retreat. As we rounded the shrubbery con- 
cealing the nook, Archibald’s voice rose clear in declama- 
tory tones. 

“T ask you, in view of these tconomic statistics, can it 
be truly said that England is down and out?” 

“Never!” I cried, making with Rusty a dramatic entry 
upon the scene. Archibald was in his chair by the side 
of a garden table upon which were strewn various books 


‘and pamphlets, while Mrs. Archibald sat opposite in rapt. 


‘den 
ese 

exclusive interviews with—er—prominent business people 
a Sussex refuting this ‘down-and-out drivel, if you. follow 


-| he proffered his card to Archibald, 
+ that« Harold Binks, representing ° 
| stood before wg. 


’ There was desultory 
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mag 115. Important: that what is good.be not 
lost:sight. of in: the effort to eliminate too’ ruth- 
Tessly:what ‘is of. lesser; value. Sometimes the 
attempt tc improve may result in the loss of 


‘| element# which cannot readily be spared. 


_. Editorial Notes 


In hardly any aspect of world history has any 
‘more startling progress been made than in the 
conquest during the past-three years of the Syr- 
ian desert. Only a.decade ago the trip from, say, 
Beirut to Bagdad was proverbially long and try- 
ing, 80 much. so, indeed, that few cared or dared 
to make it save under exceptional circumstances. 
Today, although the difficulties have by no 
means been conquered, the route has been so 
much developed as to become, in the langifage 
of one correspondent, an economic necessity to 
Syria. Even the revolt, with. the risks attendant 
upon it, did not stop the service; which has been 
carried on-by two different concerns along three 
routes. Qne of these conipanies is planning to 
put into operation a Pullman omnibus which 
seats fourteen persons in individual seats, and 
has washing accommodation. It is said that the 
desert route has developed commercial relations 
betwéen Syria and Irak and Persia to an ex- 
tent undreamed of by the pionéers.. One 
Persian, for instance, who had to make the 
catering arrangements for the Shah’s. corona- 
tion ceremonies, is reported to have lately 
bought goods from Beirut for not less than 
£15,000 in gold! 


Surely, none will deny that the sentiments 
expressed in the paragraph entitled “Make Sur- 


roundings Cheerful,” published in a recent issue’ 


of Chicago Health, under the editorship of 


Herman N. Bundesen, M. D., Commissioner of’ 


Health for Chicago, represent & piece of good 


advice. “If there is one thing that I wish you 
to remember in order to keep your family to- 
gether in happiness and health, mother, it is 
to be cheerful,” it. read in part. Then it ex- 
plained that, while children may show thought- 
lessness that may be annoying to their parents, 
“they must give vent to their overbubbling ani- 
mal spirits; they must shout and play, and 
and cry.” And it added this worth-while 
counsel: eee ee | 
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rry. Of course! “1: forgot.. Er—what was ‘your Joss 


“Much 
tions, this year I 
ary | 


homes do ‘not possess: hens 


attention. A heavy, emphasizing thump on the table by 
Archibald: synchronized precisely with my ejaculation and 


| entry. 


“What is it this time?” I asked, releasing my hand from 
Rusty’s gentle hold, “a speech to the Asparagus Growers’ 
Union, or a few humorous remarks to the: Boy Scouts of 
Pudboro’?” a | 

Archibald grinned as he threw a book at me, and I 
sank gracefully if somewhat hurriedly into a garden chair, 
assisted by a kindly push from the hand that cast the 
book. : | 


> +> > 

“Archie is to be interviewed! Isn’t it thrilling?” said 
my sister. . : 

“What about? By whom?” I asked, after the thrill 
had somewhat subsided. _ 

“If your insatiable curiosity must be satisfied, old chap, 
I'll tell you,” said Archibald. “The Pudboro’ Clarion, the 


leading newspaper of the County of Sussex, is getting out 


a special number. on Monday next. From certain quarters, 
both in this country and abroad, have come repeated asser- 
tions. that England economically is down and -out. : This 
ial number of the Clarion is designed.to’ counteract 
nefarious statements, and among its features will be 


. : . Se i 
- “Quite:, but you said ‘business people.’ Just where do 
you enter upon the scene?” ) 


. 7 ? 


* “You forget.my poultry fatm,” said Archibald ‘with 


it 
“So 
last year?” | ge ae a 
less than the year before,” replied-,Archibatd, 
“and if that 71 dal” feed» measures up| to expecta- 


e’s coming!” whispered Mrs. Archibald, who had been 
peering round: the shrubbery, “tiie: Fepo Sen 
- Archibald rose to ‘the individpal approaching across 
the lawn, -escorted.by the watchful ‘Rusty. He was a 
callow young man, rather timid and diffident; and seemed 
len Archibald ordered the ¢canihe escort 
‘and lie down. With hat-in hand 
from it we learned 
Pudboro’ Clarion, 
rae > 3 +> > | ‘ 
| a, for a few minutes, 
mainly about the. weather, ore we resumed our seats, 
and as the “prominént® business man,” alias Archibald 


to-eease* his - 


| po 
l, very: bad,” 


means, record my opinion as good, 


ee Be Eve an i a 
Sag. 1 {Upon-what‘do you base your opinion, Mr. Plumpton?” 


iti 

3 ver i ie8, imports and -exports,. 
finance, sport—er-—take the poultry industry, for instanc 
and here:J speak, with’ some. authority, for my intensive’ 
poultry fari‘is, I think, first if not second to none in 
re Bobote dhkcieny we apiad cage toed poultly 4 

ore the war we impo eggs and pouitry. from 

the ends of the earth to supply our home consumption, 
but the war; taught us-the.lesson of home production; and 


| today I dare say there is not a home without its hen. I 


e sense, the fact that some 

ing fully compensated by 
the fact that other homeg possess two, three and even 
more. | 

“And what is the.result? England has, roughly speak- 
ing, a population of 45,000,000 people. An average of ove 
head per hen—er—I should say, one hen per head gives 
us a total of 45,000,000 hens. An average of one egg per 
day laid-by these hens gives us the astounding total of 
45,000,000 eggs per day. At a selling price of twopence 
per egg, we have a daily revenue of—” 

> > > 

“Just a moment,” I interrupted incautiously, “suppose 
each of us eats his egg for breakfast, what then?” 

Archibald withered me with a glance and went on. 

“A daily revenue of—er—well, you can calculate that 
for yourself. And suppose, instead of being eaten (an- 
other withering glance at me), suppose these eggs are 
used for hatching purposes. Forty-five. million eggs under 
45,000,000 hens every. day<would in a year’s time produce 
the prodigious number #f (Archibald fumbled amid his 
books and: pamphlets),-I had the number here some- 
where, but—er—however, it was something absolutely 


speak, of course, Im-an ave 


1 voice. “I 


ustry, for instance; * 


| 


appalling, I mean to say, astounding, you would hardly 
believe it. 

“Of course, all this has pot yet come to pass, but the 
fact that it.is even a possibility should be enough to dis- 
count any silly assertion that England is down and out!” 

“What. effect has the controversy at Geneva had upon 
England’s industries?” asked Harold, consulting his note- 
book after jotting with his pencil. 

“I don’t think so,” replied Archibald, “for one has 
only to consider for a moment the coal in England’s mines 
to, realize that we can produce enough fuel to feed every 
man, woman and child—er—I mean, heat every man, 
woman and child in this country, on the Continent and— 
er—even overseas. I do not hesitate to say that the nat- 
ural resources of Great Britain, including, of course, her 
scenery, her entailed estates and—er—golf links, are 
almost if nearly unlimited. : 

“It is true that our geological substratum has not yet 
yielded oil in paying quantities,- but we have at least one 
motorcar to every ten families, and I ask-you, what would 
oil amount to if it were not for infernal—er—internal_ 
combustion engines, what?” (Mr. Binks nodded his head 
in complete acquiescence, and jotted some more). 

“In regard to rubber, I think it would be well.if the 


Clarion corrected an impression prevalent in some quar- 


ters that we grow rubber in England. This is due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the newspapers frequently com- 
ment upon our growing supply of rubber in Lendon. 
Please quote me as saying that as far as I can ascertain, 
no rubber plantations exist in England, but we control 
the rubber industry nevertheless. 

“And here let me remind you that two years ago we 
were entreating a certain country to buy our accumulated 
rubberéat sixpence a pound, and they would not. Later, 
with sighs and almost tears, they paid four shillings and 
sixpence 2 pound, ‘paid it until our hearts were softened 
and we reduced the price by some 50 per cent. If Eng- 
land has any industrial fault, it is her soft-headedness, 
er—I mean, heartedness.” 

| Se cee, See 

“What effect, if any, has England’s financial obligations 

to America had upon our industries?” 
_ “Speaking as one interested in the poultry industry, I do 
not hesitate to say yes,” replied Archibald, portentously. 
“One cannot view the stream of gold flowing into the 
coffers of Uncle Samuel without realizing what an enor- 
mous difference it would make if it were eggs instead. As 


| it is, however, the golden eggs laid by the—er—hens of 


Great Britain will coritinue to be—er—laid for export 


until the bill is paid. England has never repudiated an - - 


honest obligation, England never will! Ita lex scripta! 
Thus is the law written!” 

“Here! Here!”*I cried. Mrs. Archibald beamed with 
pride, and Archibald’s bosom visibly expanded with patri-, 
otic emotion. Mr, Binks was deeply impressed; his pencil 
as well as his voice quivered under the stress. | 

“I ‘take it, then, Mr. Plumpton, that when you place 
no credence in the assertion that England is down and out, 
and whatever our financial obligations and industrial up- 
heavals are, therefore the bulwarks of England’s stability 
remains to be unbreeched in spite of the envious attacks 
of unreasoning and ignorant opponents, is it not?” 

-“Yes—er—no—er would you mind repeating the ques- 
tion?” said Archibald. Harold consulted his notebook and 
tried again, but he was evidently confused. 

“I meant to: in other words, ‘would the fact that, 
our upheavals obligations combining’ with the. sta- 
bility of England’s bulwarks be breeched whether and. if “ 
she is down and out?” er gs : 

Archibald looked at me inquiringly, 1 looked at Mrs, - 
Archibald, and Mrs. Archibald looked at Rusty. If Rusty 
knew the answer to the question, he kept it to 
and merely yawned in a bored manner.» 
3 o, = a finally, singe you put it . 
that. way, I can*only reply affirmatively‘in the negative.” - 

ee very much, sir,” said Mr, Binks in a relieved 
I have your permission to quote your 

valued observations in the spécial number of. the Clarion? 
I have noted them very carefully in my.book.” - ; 


ie as oh > | | 
.. “Oh, absolutely,” said Archibald, as he shook Mr. Binks 


.Cordially by the hand, “and you might just“add that I - 
said, ‘England is down and. out—down on pessimism and . 


out for trade!*”’ : | | 

“Oh, thanks.very much, I'l jot that down if you 
don’t mind, it’s very .” And ‘having finished his 
jotting, Mr. Binks departed, followed at a discreet distance 

7, usty. : . . . 

This was on a Friday afternoon. The special industrial 
number of the Pudboro’ Clarion arrived’early Monday 
morning before I left for London. I found Archibald in 
the garden before breakfast scanning the- paper with great 
snterQnG,. 3 ee ce? ‘ 

“I say, old chap, what do you make of it?” asked 
Archibald, handing me the paper and pointing to’s short 
paragraph, It was in the midst of numerous interviews 
of considerable length and read as follows: “Mr. Archi- 
bald Plumpton, the well-known humorist, said with char- 
acteristic -wit -and woigabe ry is own and out— 
down on pragmatism and out for pay!’” , ' 

“Did I porn ?” asked Archibald, “and if I did, what: , 
under the blue sky does it mean? And where's the rest 
of the interview? What became of those notes? You 
saw how he jotted and jotted while I was speaking. Don't: 
tell me, after all the trouble I took to compile and verify 
those statistics, that Binks mislaid or lost his—”- “J 

He paused as our eyes fastened on-Rusty, who with 
tail wagging was worrying some object on the lawn. It 


was.a flat, oblong object and had a familiar look about it. 


Archibald and 1 gazed at each other blankly for a few 


moments. Could it be possible! Seb e eLe 
“Fetch it here, Rusty!” commanded Archibald. ‘Reluc- 

tantly, and only after much cavorting, Rusty delivered up 

his prey. It was Binks’ notebook. B. F. 


The World’s Great Capitals: The Week in Paris 


: Paris" 
There are some critics who deprecate the production 
of a revue at the Odéon. The Odéon is the second national: 
theater with subsidies from the state, and it has an exten- 
sive classical repertory. It is, therefore’ urged in some 
quarters that its dignity will suffer by. the production of 
a revue, but it has been pointed out that this is not the 
first time that such a performance has been given. Some 
years ago one of France’s most distinguished poets col- 
laborated in the writing of a revue for the Odéon. - Today 
the authors who have been chosen are Jean Bastia and 
André Lang, both of them witty writers with feal literary 
gifts. Therefore, the Qdéon revue is held to be altogether 
different from some of the more frivolous productions of 
the ordinary music halls. It contains social satire, poetic 
fancy, literary parody, and is a lively commentary on the 
characteristics of the day. : 
ae We | 
Eugéne Brieux is a playwright who in.some respects is 
the French equivalent of Bernard Shaw—though he does 
not possess the sparkle of the Irish playwright. He has 
written a large number of plays of a social and moral 
tendency: he helped to invent the “drama of ideas.” Now 
he offers a literary prize, to be. awarded to the author 
of a play in at‘ least three acts “with social’ and moral 
tendencies, whatever may be its political or religious opin- 
ions, -but not having the character of a pamphlet.” To the 
French Academy, of which he is a member, he gives an 
annual income of 15,000 francs, to be allocated every two 
years in the form of a prize of 30,000 francs. It is not 
necessary ‘that the winhing play should have been per- 
formed. The prize is to: be awarded for the first time 
next year. | | | 
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‘return the compliment and travel in America. Thus the 


Ligue ‘Maritime and the Coloniale Francaise announce the 
creation of sixteen traveling scholarships for French stu- 
dents in the superior and the secondary schools, Those 
students who are awarded the scholarships will be allowed 
a period of travel in the United States. 
4 > + +. re 
The first illustrated advertisement sent across the ocean 
by “wireless” appeared recently in both the Paris and the. 
London newspapers. Thus a new page in commercial. 
history has been written. Certainly the advertisement 
which was transmitted by radio across the Atlantic for 
ublication on this side was not as clear as might: have 
n wished, but a beginning has been mad improve- 
ments ean easily be effected. The photo-ra process 
will be developed considerably in the next few years. . 
There are inventors in France and in England, as well as _ 
in America, who are endeavoring to bring it to perfection. 
It is forecast that.sooner or later “it should be e 
for a woman on one side of the Atlantic to choose a dress 
on this side by means of wireless television and have it 
delivered to her by ordinary aerial post, cash on delivery, 
within a few: hours.” If that were the only purpose to 
which the new means of transmission could be applied, .. . 
perhaps jit would hardly be worth while, but it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine many other possibilities. : 
| Me: > > 
The French Government has just 
ictures- which William P. Silva has been 


ht one of the. 


phere. rk, depicting, as it does,‘a scene whi 
cannot be duplicated in France, bas ie ped 3 
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